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THOUGHT-MAGNETS. 


— 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 














Wiru each strong thought, with every earnest longing 
For aught thou deemest needful to thy soul, 

Invisible vast forces are set thronging 
Between thee and that goal. 


























































































Tis only when some hidden weakness alters 
And changes thy desire, or makes it less, 
That this mysterious army ever falters 
Or stops short of success, 


Thought is a magnet; and the longed-for pleasure, 
Or boon, or aim, or object, is the steel; 

And its attainment hangs but on the measure 
Of what thy soul can feel. 
New York Crry. 3 
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MAN’S HERITAGE. 


BY WILLIAM HALE, 











Tuis is your heritage, children of light, 
The goodliest heritage under the sun ; 
Courage to stand in the thick of the fight, 
The grave to give shelter, life’s battle won. 


This is your heritage, children of God, 
The holiest heritage, gift of the soul ; 
Faith to uplift from the clutch of the clod, 
Love to infold and make perfectly whole. 
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ORION. 











BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 





*TwAS in a lone and desert land, 
The stars above, around us sand; 
Midnight the hour, and solitude 
Awful and weird as death did brood 
Over the waste, and mystery 
And silence like eternity. 
With travel worn I[ bade a halt, 
And prone upon the sand and salt 
That still exhaled the midday’s heat, 
Alternately I mused and slept ; 
Regardless of the tiny feet 
Of lizards that about me crept. 
. From out the vastness of the gloom 
A caravan of camels stole, 
) Like specters gliding to the tomb; 
Each silent rider seemed a soul 
Bereft of body, as they marched 
In silence o’er the desert parched, 
And softly faded in the gloom, 
And left me pining far from home, 
With thoughts that like a heavy weight 
Oppressed me as the hand of Fate. 


Then, as by chance, I raised my eyes, 
And in the dark but cloudless skies 
Above the desert’s dusky air 
I saw Orion gleaming there. 
A fierce emotion shook my heart, 
Keen rapture thrilled through every vein ; 
| - jl felt the saddening thoughts depart, 
And hope revived my soul again. 


Orion! noblest band of stars 
: That marches through the vault of heaven, 
t How oft athwart the reeling spars 
Of the tossed ships by tempest driven 

Have I beheld that glorious sign 

Of power eternal and divine, 

Soaring above the mounting surge, 

Quelling the storm’s mysterious dirge, 

Reviving hope’s declining fire, 

A sign to strengthen and inspire, 

Unchanging while the years go on 

And life’s grim fight is lost or won! 
New_Bziouron, 8.1, 











CHRIST THE WORKMAN. 


" BY WILLIAM W. MCLANE, D.D., 








Curist has sanctified and ennobled everything which 
he touched, The manger in which he was born, the vil- 
lage in which he lived, the sea upon which he sailed, the 
city in which he taught, and the cross upon which he 
died, became sacred and immortal in the remembrance 
of men. Christ has sanctified human nature by reveal- 
ing its relation to God, its powers and its possibilities. 

Christ has sanctified toil and labor. He was known as 
the carpenter’s son. He was himself called the Car- 
penter. He said: ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work.” His work was creative, beneficent, and full of 
blessing to men. 

Water became wine at his word; bread multiplied 
under his blessing ; disease was healed at his touch; 
sorrow was soothed by his sympathy; truth was im- 
parted by his discourse ; salvation of others came through 

his sufferings. The spirit of Christ’s labor was love, and 
the aim of it was the service of men. He made bread 
that the hungry might be fed, and wine that joy might 
be increased. He healed that pain might be relieved, 
and taught that men might know the truth. Christ has 
thus revealed and illustrated the spirit which should 
enter into all production and manufacture, into all 
teaching and healing, and into all the labor of life. 
Christ, the workman, is the Savior of the workingmen. 

Work bears two relations: it bears a relation to him 
who performs the work expressed in wages ; it bears a 
relation to him who uses the product of labor expressed 
in the intrinsic value of that product. Workmen com- 
monly regard their work in its relation to wages. Christ 
always regarded his work in its relation to the person 
served and by the benefit ~vhich it conferred. The man 
who, unlike Christ, views and regards his work simply 
with reference to wages will fail to gain the chief moral 
good of work. The spirit of his work will be selfish, its 
form will be secular, in that there is no divine service in 
it, and its effect upon himself will be degrading in that 
it does not elevate but rather debases him in point of 
self-respect and purpose of life. The man who, like 
Carist, views and regards his work with reference to its 
usefulness will gain the chief moral good of work. The 
spirit of his work will be love, the form of it will be 
sacred, in that it is a voluntary service; and its effect 
upon himself will be elevating, in that it increases self- 
respect and confers dignity upon the aim and purpose of 
life. 

Near by where I write is a large house recently com- 
pleted ; itis substantial and spacious, and may stand for 
more thana hundred years. If the men who spent a 
few months in building it had regard simply to their 
wages, their work was not worth much and its value was 
soon consumed; but if the workmen had regard to the 
service which they were rendering, to the people whom 
the house would shelter, to the comfort it would give, to 
the health it would promote, to the happiness it would 
increase, then their work was of great value and their 
delight in the remembrance of it will bea permanent 
reward. 

If a man estimates his work by his wages alone, then 
he comes at length t> value himself according to his 
wages. If these are relatively low, he sinks, in his own 
esteem, to a corresponding level, and regards himself as 
being beneath others.. If wages are relatively high, he 
rises in his own esteem and is in danger of being puffed 
up with pride and despising others. If a workman, how- 
ever, looks upon his work in its relation to the needs of 
men and regards his work as tending to feed, or clothe, 
or house, or heal or instruct men, then his work rises in 
his estimation and is valued not by the wages which he 
receives but by the service which he renders. He is 
saved from the loss of self-respect, if his wages should be 
low. Heis saved from the danger of vanity and pride, 


- if his wages should be high. When possessed of this 


Christlike spirit, the man-.who cleans the streets and pre- 
vents disease becomes the brother of the physican who 
heals diseas2; and the printer who sets type becomes the 
brother of the teacher who instructs the minds of men. 
One great evil from which men are now suffering lies 
in the fact that the spirit of Christ has not been taken 
into the work of the world. The Gospel which needs to 
be preached in some places is the glad tidings that Christ 
can save work from degradation and the workman from 
discontent and dishonor. When Christ portrayed the 





judgment of the last day and declared that men who had 
fed the hungry and clothed the naked and helped the 
stranger and healed the sick should be approved, 
accepted and rewarded, did he mean to teach that such 
as had incidentally and occasionally furnished relief 
should be deemed worthy of Heaven? Did not Christ 
rather mean that such as took the spirit of service into 
their life and whose daily conduct was beneficent should 
be approved of God? Occasional ministries are good, 
but the spirit of ministry is better. hat is needed most 
of all in the world to-day is a proper understanding of 
the spirit and the sphere.of labor. 

If work should come to be estimated by its value to 
men, the workman will honor himself and he will be 
honored by other men; the spirit of discontent will be 
largely exorcised ; wages will tend to be regulated not 
by the absolute necessities of the workman, but by the 
value of his product to the community ; and a greater 
degree of social peace will prevail. 

Let the spirit of Christ, the workman, be received by 
workingmen and they will be satisfied and énnobled, 
their work will become sacred and noble, their self- 
respec!, dignity and contentment will be increased, and 
respect and jusiice will come more and more to be ren- 
dered them by other men. Christ is the Savior of all 
men, especially of them who believe ; and the working- 
men who believe and who obey his spirit in their work 
will find themselves saved at once from those inward 
evils which are the greatest ills of life; and they will be 
saved, also, more and more from those outward evils of 
circumstances of which men now complain. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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AN ORIGINAL GROTESQUE. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








* Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris.” 

NATORE and Art have a way of winking at each other, 
making faces back and forth between the porch of the 
academy and the threshold of life. Those critics who 
would abolish grotesquerie from literature go as far 
wrong as their opponents who are urging whimsical 
humor to the fore. Lately there has been a revival of 
fault-finding with Poe’s art on the ground that it is bossed 
with drolleries which waver between satire and mere 
fooling so distractingly that the reader is never sure of 
its value. Natureis guilty of this same tantalizing trick ; 
she respects the absurd. 

There is the green heron of our brooks, a bird modeled 
on a misconception of avian symmetry ; he looks like a 
specimen of the earliest Egyptian art into which some 
ironical Pygmalion has breathed life. Isaw a sketch of 
some Rameses (or other hero, as old possibly as the pyra- 
mids), and it was a fair outline of a heron trying to 
dance. Spider legs, a constricted neck and an absurd 
body between, with arms akimbo, and such a head! 
That figure’s face in profile was made up of one part 
forehead, five parts nose, one part mouth, and no 
chin. The green heron looks as if he had jumped out of 
an inscription of immemorial picture-writing by a jocund 
Mizraimite, and hadn’t yet got over the cramps caused 
by three thousand years of rigidity ; and yet his articu- 
lations appear to be ball-bearing. 

I see him when I go fly-fishing for bass ; he stands in 
the weedy shallows watching for a frog or a minnow, 
his neck folded up like an elastic water-hose, and his 
long beak pointing upward at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. When I get too near him he gives a cry like 
the uncorking of an empty bottle and springs into the 
air with a sprawling activity suggestive of joints that 
are over-lubricated and need tightening up. He wab- 
bles on his wings, and trails his attenuated stilts of legs 
far out behind him. At first his neck wriggles snakily ; 
but in due time it settles into a vertical compound 
curve and away he goes up the stream, his shadow in the 
water doing him droll homage by rising when he falls 
and falling when he rises. 

Professor Huxley in making up his theory of the com- 
mon origin of birds and reptiles failed t) note that nearly 
all the aquatic animals are grotesque and point a comic 
index back over the.shoulder of Nature toward the re- 
motest source of life. The frog, the fish, the turtle, the 
halcyon, the heron. these have the sauropsidan stamp of 

humor in their countenances. A bass has the mouth of 





























THE INDEPENDENT 


got the better of the United States Government, his 
name would have become historical. We have, our- 
selves, a celebrated colonial politician, Dibs ; but it must 
be confessed that the i makes all the difference, for in 
the language of the commonality Dibs stands for money. 
Whether a too brief surname is not made more ridiculous 
by being wedded with a high-sounding Christian name is 
a doubtful question; but godfathers and godmothers 
have generally held a contrary opinion. In New Eng- 
land it was the custom, borrowed no doubt from the Pil- 
grim fathers, to give children names made up of Scrip- 
ture phrases. Atthe beginning of the present century an 
American sea captain having some business in a public 
office in London, was very tedious in the operation of 
signing his name. As it happened to be Papp, this an- 
noyed the official who thought his valuable time was 
being wasted, but as it happened he was mistaken. The 
captain had only written his full name ‘‘ Through-much- 
tribulation-we-enter-into-the-kingdom-of-Heaven Papp.” 
‘* May I ask you,” said the official, ‘‘what your mother 
called you when she wanted you?” ‘ Well, sir, when I 
was little.” was the grave reply, ‘‘they used to call me 
‘Tribby.’” 

I see that the system of tarring and feathering has 
been introduced at Kimberley. It is not generally 
known that this custom had an English origin. In a 
great country house full of guests, who in those days 
took a great deal of liquor, this wicked trick was played 
upon an unpopular companion. They took him up to bis 
room when dead drunk, painted him with tar, and threw 
over him the feathers from the feather bed, Upon look- 
ing at himself in the pier glass in the morning, he is said 
to have pathetically observed: ‘‘ ByJove! A bird!” In 
America the custom has apparently now died out, but it 
was at one time very common, There were political 
committees formed for tarring and feathering, whose 
handbills are now of singular interest. They were ad- 
dressed to the Delaware pilots wlio ventured to bring the 
tea ships into the country. Here is a notice addressed to 
Captain Ayres, of the ship “‘ Polly,” on her voyage from 
London to Philadelphia : 

‘* Sir, we are informed that you have imprudently taken 
charge of a quantity of tea which has been sent out by the 
India Company under the auspices of the Ministry, as a 
trial of American virtue and resolution. Now, as your 
cargo on your arrival here will most assuredly bring you 
into hot water, and as you are perhaps a stranger to these 
parts, we have concluded to advise you to preserve your 
person from the pitch and feathers that are prepared for 
you. What think you, Captain, of a halter round your 
neck, ten gallons of liquid tar decantered on your pate, 
with the feathers of a dozen wild geese laid over that to en- 
liven your appearance ? Think seriously of this, and fly to 
the place from whence youcame. Fly without hesitation, 
without the fermality of a protest, and, above all, Captain 
Ayres, let us advise you to fly without the wild goose 
feathers. 

* Philadelphia, Nov. 27th, 1773.” 

Some time ago in these columns I ventured to bewail 
the decay of whistling. I regretted that we now so sel- 
dom hear those cheerful strains, which once belonged 
equally to town and country, and if a sign of want 
of thought was, toa certain extent, an evidence of 
innocence. It is true that, in old stories of lawlessness, 
a ‘‘low whistle” was often made the prelude to deeds of 
violence ; even Sir Walter Scott uses it occasionally ; 
but I was not speaking of low whistles, but rather of 
that shrill but natural harmony with which a simple 
nature expresses the exuberance of its joy. It is also 
sometimes a guaranty of good behavior. Grocers’ boys 
when engaged with currants, and gardeners’ boys when 
in the strawberry beds, used to be enjoined to whistle, 

to show that they were not stealing as well as picking. 
Still, tho I felt (as usual) that I was right, I did not know 
till I had read Mrs. Shaw’s account of the matter, how 
very good and wholesome a thing whistling is. That lady 
has gained her living by it for eight years ; literally raised 
the wind by whistling for it, and her experience is that 
the exercise is still more healthy than remunerative. 
‘*My chest measure,” she says, ‘‘ has increased four 
inches, my throat measure three inches.” 

She says nothing about her mouth measure, which is 
creditable to her, for persons who make a‘success in any 
calling are tooapt to open their mouths exceedingly wide. 
There are circumstances, however, it must be admitted, in 

the art of whistling which militate against this foible. 
‘The muscles of my neck,” concludes Mrs. Shaw, ‘‘ have 
received a training that they would not have got even from 
a first-rate masseuse.” Surely with such an example 
before them our young women might do a little whis- 
tling with advantage. It may be thought peculiar, but 
there is little fear of protest in days where skirt-dancing 
is (literally) winked at and cigaret smoking forgiven. 
Perhaps it would be safer to practice whistling in pairs, 
duets or concerted pieces.; there would be something 
too much in the nature of an invitation in a young lady’s 
practicing alone their bird notes and too suggestive of 

a reply from the other sex. 

“ Whistle and I'll come to you, my lad, 
Tho father and mother and all should go mad,— 
Whistle and I'll come to you, my lad.” 

Whistling would add to the romance of harmony to 

the most prosaic lives, and without that expenditure in 

musical instruments, which is such a serious item. 
A very hard and curious case has taken place at Herne 
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a typical dialect poet; and the eyes of the frog, are they 
not the despair of the man who reads his own bad spell- 
ing and calls it literature? I never see a heron without 
thinking: ‘‘ There goes the professor of sociology.” And 
the kingfisher, he is what the boys of the senior class 
would call ** Old Biology’s angel.” 

When I find a green heron’s nest in a willow tree by 
’ the brookside I always have a good health-giving laugh. 

Here is something unconditionally funny, an ideograph 
of original and absolute jocundity. A great pile of 
loose sticks looking as if they had been blown there by a 
mad dash of wind, and atop of the mass, ina shallow 
depression, the beautiful celadon eggs shining-like sea- 
bubbles. It is a nest-caricature filled with the pathos of 
rudimentary art. 

With Theocritus in one pocket and Isaac Walton in 
the other, a butter sandwich and a cake of maple sugar 
in my pouch, a split bamboo fly-rod in my good right 
hand, and a million happy anticipations of rises and 
strikes in my brain, I can justify the grotesque in both 
nature and art. You, reader, will better understand 
this when on some bright day you see a fisherman 
irrationally wading amid stream, a slouch hat on, boots 
to his thighs, his face sunburnt, likewise his hands, and 
in his eyes the fire of unquenchable expectation. He is 
the highest type of the grotesque. All day long, in heat 
and water, whip, whip, whip, never a restsave to snatch 
his luncheon; and all for two little bass and a goggle- 
eye perch ! 

But the green heron, as I was about to say, is the an- 
cient joke of aquatic life. Geologically viewed, he is of 
humorous record in the rocks, albeit strictly speaking, 
the rocks in his cuse are peat bogs and old sand veins, 
wherein his bones are pressed like plants in a herbarium ; 
for even there he defies the eons to dry the grotesquerie 
out of him, and make him conform to the terrible seri- 
ousness of paleontology. He had teeth in those days 
and no wings to speak of; mere rudimentary plumage 
fringed his angles and curves; and conjecturally the 
way he strutted on those long bare legs of his was no 
improvement upon his present gait. Whenever I see 
him I take him as the hereditary exponent of a primal - 
mistake or slip, by which the survival of the awkwardest 
becanis a specialty. 

Once upon a time, in archery days, I was standing by 
the side of a mountain brook that ripples down into the 
Coosawattee. On the opposite bank a green heron was 
posing, motionless as a figure in some marble frieze 
carving. I was preparing to shoot at him when “‘ ze-e-t !” 
went an arrow past me from my brother’s bow and hit 
the wet sand right under the bird’s feet. Now I would 
labor all night to be able to picture what followed. So 
sudden and unexpected was the stroke and sosurprising 
the dash of sand flung up thereby that the heron plainly 
lost all reckoning of himself. Heleaped stiff-legged into 
the air as high as he could with his wings akimbo, his 
neck curved vertically and his head to one side. The 
feathers on his nape and crown stood separately on end. 
After this awkward bounce into the air, during which 
he ogied that arrow ecstatically, he came down again on 
his wide-apart feet and stood there like a living feathered 
interrogation point whose eyes were about to leave their 
sockets. The attitude expressed unconditioned amaze- 
ment in terms of unequivocal comicality ; and yet there 
was a certain pathetic fringe to the thought it suggested, 
or maybe I am unconsciously adding that now. One is 
apt to do this. 

In folklore the green heron has been given some ridic- 
ulous names and traits that he does not deserve, and he 
dances through many a vulgar anecdote which long ago 
the poets, notably Dan Chaucer, would have made great 
capital of. The Negroes in old slavery days had their 
appreciation of the “ fiy-up-de-creek ” and his function in 
the problem of life. They made him the figure of droll- 
ery in their conjurations and parables; but unfortunate- 
ly all the stories I have heard are too frank for print. 

After all the green heron has the Hogarth line in his 
neck, and no barbaric prince ever outdid him in splendor 

of raiment. He is indeed a royal harlequin, giving to 
the domain of running water astroke of ludicrous humor 
which thrills through it with direct authority and keeps 
alive the immemorial tradition of the fun that can be 
got out of a fool. 

CRAWFORDSVIIXE, IND. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








It is curious how soon the world becomes reconciled 
with a name, the proprietor of which has achieved great- 
ness; it is now almost impossible to regard that of 
Dickens, for example, as apart from genius, but taken 
by itself, and looked at for the first time, it is not an im- 
pressive and, indeed, is almost a ludicrous name. Up to 
a certain point there is no doubt that an insignificant 
name—especially if it has a touch of absurdity about it— 
isa bar to success ; but once over the bar and the success 
achieved, its absurdity is no longer apparent to the pub- 
lic ear. An epic poet whose name was Blobbs would be 
certainly longer in obtaining literary recognition than 
one who had a longer and less inharnionious pa- 
tronymic ; but if he once obtained it, Blobbs would soon 
become a classical name. If Debs, the dipsomaniac, had 
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Bay. A man buys some building land on the cliffs, to be 
paid for in sixteen installments; after a few have been 
paid he discovers the land has been washed away by the 
sea. The law compels him to go on paying for this dj. 
minishing property. A good many instances of this king 
must be going on along our coasts. I remember, one 
time, the advertisement of a fine castle as a marine rej. 
dence appearing year after year. It was disposed of, but 
the purchasers seemed soon to get tired of it. With one 
of these gentlemen I had some acquaintance. He de. 
scribed the mansion as very beautiful, tho with limited 
grounds ; his family were delighted with it; but what 
annoyed them was that they were not called upon by the 
neighboring gentry. From various hints that he heard 
dropped in the neighborhood he also suspected that there 
was something wrong with his castle. It was not drains, 
and it was not ghosts. Of the latter he was certain, ag 
the servants, even the old ones, made no complaint. The 
gardener, in particular, had been in the place a long time 
and underx a great number of proprietors, tho why there 
had been so many puzzled my friend. One night, when 


‘not a breath of wind was blowing, there was a noise like 


a thunderclap. In the morning my friend asked the 
gardener what had happened, for it was nothing in the 
house. ‘‘ Well, sir, the new summer house has gone,” 
said the gardener, and added, with a sigh: ‘‘ That’s the 
third as has gone the same way.” A portion of the cliff 
had fallen in, taking this edifice with it. Each proprie- 
tor had fondly hoped that the latest disruption would be 
the last, and had built his short-lived pleasure house on 
his remaining plot. The neighbors had not called be- 
cause, as one of them naively said to my friend, “it was 
really not worth while, they would be with them sucha 
very little time.” Every year the castle became cheaper 
and cheaper ; each new purchaser had made haste to sell 
it while it was there. The same thing occasionally hap- 
pens in the case of a fine picture. The proprietor perceives 
the color fading, and foresees a time when there will be 
a blank canvas. Then this picture begins to change 
hands with frightful rapidity and at ever lessening 
prices. It is purchased by knaves who speculate in it, 
and hope to find a fool to give a good price for it, or 
more commonly by persons who are themselves taken 
in. To sell anything under such circumstances without 
dieclosing them is, of course, unfair and dishonest ; but 
the temptation is considerable, nor is the offense greater 
than is committed every day by the man who wants to 
get rid of his horse. 

The list of pensions supposed to be awarded to “‘science 
literature and art” will not be much more satisfactory 
this year than usual. The largest sums are given to 
those who have least distinguished themselves in those 
walks; £150 for the widow of a general officer, and the 
same for a gentleman who has devoted his time and 
talents to the language and archeology of the Basques. 
John Leech’s sorrowing sister has on the other hand only 
an allowance of £70, and Miss Matilda Edwards, “in 
consideration of her literary merits,” £50. It is regret- 
able that in the case of so small a total (£1,200) it should 
not be distributed in aid of the professions it is supposed 
to assist, but asa matter of fact the object of the grant 
is not so limited ; personal service to the Crown is in- 
cluded among the claims to it, and that of course opens 
a large door ! 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. 








BY THE REV. J. H. DE FOREST. 





On the top of the news of Japan’s brilliant victories 
on land and sea comes the news, none the less welcome 
to Japan, and none the less important in the intercourse 
of nations, of the long-looked-for treaty revision. Eng- 
land, the nation that made her heavy hand felt above all 
other nations in the opening of Japan, that has all these 
years been the most reluctant to give up consular juris- 
diction, and that has been the most difficult nation for 
Japan to cope with diplomatically, is now the first of the 
great powers to exchange ‘equal treaties” with Japan; 
and Japan, that has been regarded as a bright and pro- 
gressive nation, but as semi-civilized and idolatrous, is 
the first of non-Christian nations to enter the family of 
treaty powers without the ex-territorial clause, as aD 
equal and wholly independent nation. This is an entirely 
new thing in international intercourse, and it opens 4 
new chapter in the progress of the world. The old East 
and the new West have begun to come together for 
better or worse. Other nations will soon follow Eng- 
land’s example. As the United States will doubtless 
revise on similar lines, tho with especial articles on im- 
migration, it is well to know what England has done 
and what will be the probable effect on the work of 
missions. 

The first avd third articles deal with the very annoy- 
ing questions of liberty to travel, trade and reside any- 

where, just as natives do. 


“ ART. I. The subjects of each of the two High Contract- 
ing Parties shall have full liberty to enter, travel or reside 
in any part of the dominions and possessions of the other 
Contracting Party, and shall enjoy full and perfect protec- 
tion for their persons and property. 

“They shallenjoy entire liberty of conscience, and, sub- 
ject to the Law, Ordinances and Regulations, shall enjoy 
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the right of public and private worship, and also the right 
_of burying their respective countrymen, according to their 
religious customs.” 

“ Art. III. They may trade inany part of the dominions 
and possessions of the other. . . . They may own or 
hireand occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses, a 
and may lease land for sespoential sad commercial pur- 
poses . - like native subjects. 


These are the points around which there has been for 
two decades constant friction. To have these old causes 
of international irritation entirely removed from the field 
of diplomacy will be an immense gain toward smooth 
relations. For instance, travel in the interior under the 

rt system has been permitted ; but every applicant, 
whether globe-trotter bent on pleasure, or missionary go- 
ing to preach the Gospel, or merchant with an eye to the 
silk crop, had to assign one of two reasons in his applica- 
tion for a passport, ‘‘ For the sake of health,” or ‘‘ For 
scientific research.” And his signature bound him legal- 
ly to obey several vexing regulations that were given 
with every passport, A few missionaries conscientiously 
refused to use such a pass for evangelistic purposes. 
One in his application declined to give any reason what- 
ever, on the ground that as he was going for evangelistic 
he could not put down either of the assigned 
reasons, for it would be a lie. The minister is said to 
have replied’: ‘If you think ic a lie, you must do your 
own lying or go without a passport.” The vast majority 
of missionaries, however, accepted the passes and used 
them for evangelistic work with the full knowledge of 
the Government, which, to its credit, always put a 
liberal construction on its passports and in some in- 
stances ordered local authorities to do the same, in the 
expectation of speedy treaty revision which would natu- 
rally throw the whole country open. 

But as the years went by, bringing disappointment to 
the whole nation and adding force to a kind of anti- 
foreign spirit, a movement sprang up fora strict enforce- 
ment of the treaties, and this assumed such dimensions 
as to threaten both internal disturbanccs and interna- 
tional complications. 

Then, again, no foreigner heretofore could legally own 
house or land off the narrow ‘‘ concessions” in the ‘‘ open 
ports.” The only way of obtaining residence elsewhere 
was to borrow the name of some friendly Japanese who 
stood as the legal owner. Missionaries thus built dwell- 
ings or chapels and schools where they pleased, and high 
officials generously aided. The Governor of Sendai kindly 
aided me thus to secure lands and build houses there, 
and he even sent the Government architect to oversee 
the work free of charge. Nothing was thought of such 
a proceeding ten years ago. Merchants and foreign em- 
ployés builded their houses where they pleased in this 
way. But when the people began to feel national indig- 
nation over the delay of revision, a strong anti-foreign 
sentiment began to spring up and came to a head in the 
Diet of last winter. The House of Representatives 
claimed that foreigners were evading the treaties and 
getting all they wanted by dishonest use of the names of 
weak and disloyal Japanese, and the House demanded 
strict enforcement in order to make the crafty foreigner 
desirous of revision, This movement gained such rapid 
headway that Christians too began to advise the mis- 
sionaries to stop going on as they formerly had, lest 
Christianity be charged with the worst effect possible in 
Japan—a tendency to disloyalty, and therefore to im- 
morality. It was on this delicate question that the Gov- 
ernment twice boldly dissolved the Diet and exposed it to 
the charge of having a weak and cowardly foreign pol- 
icy. To the keen observer, however, it was apparent 
that a treaty with some nation was so near completion 
and ratification that the rather weak cabinet could afford 
to be bold. So it has fortunately turned out. The re- 
vision gives power to the foreigner not to own, but to 
lease land, and to own his buildings of all kinds in his 
own name. Thus is ended one question that for seven 
years has tended to disturb Japan’s peaceful relations 
with the West. It has also pacified her own people ; 
for there was astrong movement on foot to prevent 
equal treaties, on the ground that Japan is not yet ripe 
enough to compete with the foreigner hand to hand. 
Whether her recent victories over great China have in- 
creased her confidence or not, the leading native papers 
of the capital no longer oppose ‘‘ mixed residence.” 

While speaking of what the foreigner in Japan gains, 
it is well not to lose sight of what Japanese here gain. 
When the old conventions and treaties were made, a 
generation ago, Japan was in no condition to ask for 
rights for Japanese abroad. There was not a dream of 
wanting to go to foreign and “ barbarian” lands, save in 
the hearts of a few far-seeing and adventurous youths, 
It thus happened that while the foreigner gained conces- 
sions to live on, to transact business on, and to live under 
his own system of law, the Japanese gained no rights of 
travel and residence and commerce in European and 
American States. They have been here all the same, 
but it is by ‘international courtesy” rather than by 

treaty rights. The courtesy chapter is now closed, and 
Japan stands where she can give and take as a wholly 
independent State. 

The actual operation of this treaty is wisely deferred 
for five years ; and should Japan’s internal condition then 
be such as to make it a doubtful experiment, she can de- 
lay its operation for a longer period. It is to last tor 
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twelve years, and longer, unless one of the contracting 
parties desires something new. . 

Japan has followed her usual policy of making inter- 
national relations as pleasant as possible. British sub- 
jects can now receive on application passes ‘‘ available 
for any part of the country and for any period not 
exceeding twelve months.” These passes are not to be 
gained, as heretofore, through the British Minister, but 
by direct application to the Japanese Foreign Office in 
Tokio, or to any local governor. No news to that effect 
has been received, but it is expected that Japan will take 
for granted that other Western powers will very soon 
revise, and so will not stickle for petty matters, but will 
at once offer the same passes for a year to other foreign- 
ers residing in or visiting Japan. 

How will this affect missionary work? It must have 
a wide effect on the manner in which Christian Churches 
think and speak and pray about the Japanese. There 
will be some who will cling to the use of the word hea- 
then as an essential part of their creed. But there will be 
a@ growing number who will find it ‘* out of taste” to 
lump a great nation with whom we have equal treaties 
under such a designation. There will be more who will 
come rapidly forward to regard the Japanese as a 
brother-race, sent into the world by the same heavenly 
Father, and who advise, as Mr. Moody does, the dropping 
of that offensive term. Christ and his Apostles never 
used it, as any one can see by turning to the Revised 
Version. It was an unexpected pleasure to me, after 
addressing an audience one Sunday evening to hear the 
pastor announce “the missionary hymn,” omitting the 
second stanza, 

“ The heathen in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 

There will probably be no special enlargement of 
missionary work in Japan. But those who have gaineda 
fair use of the exceedingly difficult language, and who 
know the good elements in the Japanese character and 
sympathize with their independent spirit, will have 
a large work yet todo. No political change will put the 
missionary back into his former position of director or 
bishop. He cannot have dominion over the faith of these 
growing churches, but he may do as the great Apostle 
did, and as so many self-denying men and women out 
there are doing ; he can be a helper of their joy. The 
missionary work of the future is full of discouragements 
that almost appall the foreign worker, but it is true, as 
the American Board's Mission lately affirmed—* Our 
work is not done yet in Japan.” And this I am sure is 
the real thought of the able body of missionaries com- 
prised under all the boards. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


IDLING IN BERLIN. 


BY G, W. PETERSEN, 











BERLIN exerts the same peculiar influence over 
strangers that London does. One cannot knock about or 
lounge about the city for any considerable length of time 
without talking and thinking as the natives do. The 
substance of the thinking and talking is different, I ad- 
mit ; it being composed in London largely of politics and 
business, whereas in Berlin it consists comparatively 
little of business and a good deal of gossip. Yet the 
main likeness, that of homogeneousness in the make-up 
of the places, is agreeably present in both towns alike. 

As to why the difference in popular interests exists it 
is rather hard to say. Both cities are centers of com- 
merce, both are seats of Parliaments, both are residences 
of imperial-regal courts. I suppose the preponderance of 
the military element in Berlin is one material cause of 
the difference. The officers of the numerous great regi- 
ments stationed in the city and its neighborhood are all 
acquainted with one another through personal contact or 
hearsay, and their idle families engender and propagate 
a mass of gossip concerning one another which is dis- 
tinct from thé general society talk of the day. 

In place of one high, élite breeding place of piquant 
anecdotes, there are two—the court and thearmy. And 
of the two centers, one is really as exclusive as the other. 
The circles of the military class, indeed, hold themselves to 
be somewhat more exclusive than the court. A rich 
tradesman, for instance, can buy his way into the palace 
by spending money on the charity schemes of the Em- 
press ; and, similarly, can a professor or an artist gain 

the title of Hofrath by a display of talent and loyalty. 
But none of these things, neither wealth, nor genius, nor 
learning, can secure their possessors any place at the 
soldiers’ mess. Your true Prussian army man opens his 
door only to the sword. And he is very proud, more- 
over, of his inhospitality. There are exceptions, of 
course, but this is thetype. In truth, one canhardly ex- 
aggerate, it sometimes seems to me, in describing the 
arrogance of military men in Prussia; and in Berlin, 
people concede to their pretensions, absurd and over- 
bearing as these are. Not a cockney at a public café, as 
you will find, who does not come out with his latest- 
gathered scandal against a high officer of the army, with 
as much suppression of wonder as if his story concerned 

a prince of the blood royal. The court and the princes 

make no profession of particular virtue, whereas officers 

set themselves up to be the one immaculately honorable set 
of gentlemen in our degenerate days. And more or less 
unconsciously the public has taken on the same notion. 
Hence a military anecdote is a doubly pungent extract, 
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for the reason that the parties concerned are not merely 
as exclusive as the court; they assume to be more 
austere, also. A general’s fall from propriety creates a 
good deal more surprise than a duke’s, and is infinitely 
more talked about. 

Another center of society and gossip, and next in im- 
portance to the army, is the University and the Academy 
of Arts, and their faculties. Berlin, in this one particu- 
lar, is more like Paris than London, perhaps ; for in Lon- 
don artists and scholars, while having their connections 
with the court, are content to embody themselves into 
the solid, upper middle class, as a stable portion thereof. 
In Berlin and Paris, on the contrary, artists never cease 
casting their inclinations toward the aristocracy. They 
are riddled with discontent. They outlive their in- 
comes. ‘‘They give dinners to-day in order to dine well 
to-morrow.” They produce less to please the great gods 
of art than to win the favor of the temporal powers that 
be. 

The professors of the University manifest more inde- 
pendence. Is it because they are sure of their salaries in 
the present and of a pension in the future? or because 
the cultivation of science develops tougher fibers than 
art? Whocansay? Certain it is there are republicans 
and socialists among the members of the University, and 
that they persist in their convictions despite the disfavor 
of the court. Who, on the other hand, can namea re- 
publican among the flock of artists that surrounds the 
King? : 

Artists, like aides-de-camp, pass thejr time socially 
between two camps, the court and the society of finance ; 
for this is a fourth great center of life and gossip—the 
millionaire set, a set that shares the romanticism of art- 
ists in loving activity, luxury and sumptuousness, and in 
possessing just enough inexperience to lead it to believe 
there is something fine and desirable in high birth, in a 
constraint of manner and speech which is ingrained and 
natural instead of being adopted or assumed. 

Altogether there are social wheels enough to throw off 
a great deal of mud. The wheels, moreover, being more 
or less close together, the spatters thatspot the men or 
women of one sphere are remarked by women and men 
of neighboring spheres. There is no end, in fact, to the 
personalities that circulat2 from mouth to mouth. I in- 
cline to believe there is actually a suffusion of Gallic 
blood still in the veins of the inhabitants. How else shall 
one account for the wit and lightness that often charac- 
terize their comments on men and events, which is the 
next trait that strikes a stranger? In Weimar, in Stutt- 
gart, in Dresden, gossip is offensively raw. Why should 
it be gay, light and ironical in Berlin? It cannot be be- 
cause of the influence of courtly example, for each of 
these other towns is likewise the seat of a court. No, it 
must be asI fancy, because of the influence of blood. 
Berlin absorbed great numbers of French emigrés at the 
beginning of this century. The policy of the Prussian 
Protestant kings was always so clear-headed in fact, as 
to welcome French settlers, and large colonies of Hugue- 
nots came here during the persecutions of Louis XIV. I 
have heard hundreds of anecdotes in connection with 
the invasion of these alien guests; and everybody must 
be struck by the frequency of French names on the sign- 
boards of the city and in the calendars of the nobility. 
One of the most conspicuous great churches of the town 
is a French church; the most eminent member of the 
German Cabinet comes of French descent. They say 
here that the Kaiser himself is a Paris in pantaloons. 
He has the genuine Parisian talent for making the world 
talk about bim continually. 

Now of this talk the Berliners themselves do their 
share very amply, as has been said. In the main itis to 
entertain one another; occasionally it is to praise him, 
sometimes to satirize him. Just at present the gist of 
comments goes to establish the fact that the Emperor’s 
return to town from his foreign jaunt was like the 
descent of a northeaster. The affair of the anonymous 
letters has been swept into a dust cloud of secrecy ; the 
nobles of the provinces, who dabbled in politics and 
opposed the adoption of commercial treaties that lowered 
the price of grain, have been nipped by the frost of royal 
censure, the leaders overturned by the royal wrath. 

One must be a German of this post-Bismarckian reign 
in order to comprehend what havoc a speech like that of 
his Majesty at K6nigsberg produces socially when it is 
accompanied, as was the case here, by specific acts of 
ungraciousness. It works almost like the ban of the 
Church in the Middle Ages. In truth, as Lecky says in 
his ‘‘Development of Rationalism,” persecution has 
passed from the pulpit to the throne. The upper classes 
have all an interest in not exciting the ill-will of the 
monarch ; the sons, nephews and fathers of the families 
of the aristocracy and gentry are in the royal service, 
and if not their places, at least their advancement 
depends upon “their being favorably noted above” (oben 
gut eingeschrieben), Hence a man in disgrace is forsaken 
by bis kin out of an imperative need of self-preservation. 

Old acquaintances cross the street to avoid the necessity 
of saying good-day. Invitations pass his door. If he 
invites society to come to him his friends are all *‘ ill” or 
are ‘‘ engaged elsewhere.” Softly but cruelly he is 
dropped ; and this will be the fate in the country of the 
men whose names the Emperor struck off the list of the 
city’s guests in Kénigsberg. In town the men will be 
supported by the companionship of others who share the 
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same opinions and have experienced the same fate. But 
at home the mass of good-natured but helpless squires 
will timidly cut them, The home rest is gone. Count 
Dohna-Kotzenau, the late uncle of the very 
Dohnas whom the Emperor was pleased to favor, 
in consideration of their having crept  contritely 
back to his feet, was a black-marked man in his day and 
county. He housed alone with his Liberalism in Castle 
Kotzenau, as with a pest. No carriage of a neighbor 
ever drew up before his portels. When the countess 
drove into town, only tradesmen welcomed her. And 
this began to be the experience of Countess Mirbach, 
Countess Kanitz and the consorts of the other lords to 
whom William II turned his back in Kénigsberg, from 
the moment that the consternating news reached the 
castles of East and West Prussia. 

The Emperor said in his speech the opposition of the 
agrarians was forgotten and forgiven; but his words 
applied to the act of opposition and to the mass of 
opposers. He showed by relentless details of severity 
that the heads of the party were neither forgotten nor 
excused. Royalty forgets only where public opinior 
forces it to, And “ in Prussia ” it was pronounced only 
the other day, by Justice Brausewetter of the Supreme 
Court—* in Prussia there is no public opinion.” That is 
to say, of course, public opinion has not been able to 
make itself recognized as a power. 

If public opinion were regarded the affair of the anon- 
ymous letters would have been cleared up. Herr von 
Kotze, who suffers from the equivocal silence of his 
judges, would be able to demand satisfaction, even tho 
his effort should involve a princely culprit. The Prince 
of Wales has been subjected to an examination before 
the public courts. Why shouldit be impossible in Prus- 
sia to call a prince into the courts as a witness? For 
Berliners are now convinced that a princely personage 
has been discovered to be the true delinquent, not the 
eccentric master of ceremonies. When the stranger asks 
which prince? they raise their eyebrows with a quizzical 
look ; do you really take them tobe so naive, the gesture 
seems to say, as to commit lese-majesty, and eat dry 
bread in Moabit or Spandau for nothing? No, indeed; 
yet they are loquacious despite their discretion, and tell 
you willingly about several royal princes, leaving you to 
infer for yourself which is the black sheep among the 
high-bred herd. 

There are first the old Princes, George and Alexander 
of Prussia, graud-uncles of the Emperor ; both bachel- 
ors, their lots having been cast in the days before the 
French milliards, when the Prussian treasury was too 
empty to afford the risk of increasing the branches of the 
regal family tree, so that the King forbade their marry- 
ing. Alexander patronizes musicians and hypnotizers. 
Prince George is fond of poets and of travel; he has 
written a good deal himself, and two of his dramas, 
‘* Ferrara” and “‘ Catharine de Medici,” have been played 
with considerable success. As he has known nearly 
every distinguished man in Europe for over half a cen- 
tury, he is hardly likely to occupy his mind with such 
butterflies of fashion as are the sufferers from the letters 
in question ; besides, neither he nor Prince Alexander 
resides much in Berlin. 

Prince Frederick Leopold, the son of the late Prince 
Frederick Carl, is a cousin of the Emperor. Other 
princes have a priigel junge—a youngster to receive the 
flogging tbat their royal highnesses have deserved, 
Prince Leopold's father had a prigel mutter; she was 
whipped with reason or without, until the public wrote 
the Prince their anonymous letters ; a short note, but in 
large letters and upon the fence of his palace. Hier 
gibt’s Wichse! (Wichse means shoeblacking, but is 


. also the slang phrase from the blackings that come from 


the use of a lash for flogging.) That brief epistle, which 
was restored freshly every night when effaced by day, 
worked successfully. The princess was released. But 
the institution of priigel mutter, on the other hand, was 
perhaps not so bad. The young prince, just growing 
up, felt the blows that fell on the delicate figure of his 
grandparent as he would not have felt those adminis- 
tered toa lad like himself. He became a considerate, 
excellent fellow ; the richest, yet, at the same time, the 
simplest gentleman of his family. You will find peo- 
ple in Berlin who say he is the only decent prince we 
have. He has relinquished the family practice, for one 
thing, of giving a priigel mutter to his children. His 
wife is a sister of the Empress, and he wraps her in cot- 
ton.. The princess is a simple baby at bottom. She 
says openly that when she was a girl she had only three 
thalers a month for pin money. Now she and the 
Empress are both well-to-do. The old Emperor left her 
sister one million marks, and Prince Leopold has given 
hera fortune by degrees in the form of gifts. The Prince, 
indeed, may be said to be too excellent for his own 
good ; for he loves his home-nest in Gliniecke Castle, yet 
is torn from it whenever the Emperor wishes to have 
himself represented with dignity and discretion. 

Prince Henry, the brother of the Emperor, is less win- 
ning. He is only one of your well-trained, good-natured 
men, who lives and lets live. 

Duke Gunther, the only brother of the Empress, tries 
to live; his trouble is he cannot. His means do not cor- 
respond with his station, nor do they. suffice for his 
tastes. The one point of resemblance between him and 
his imperial brother-in-law, indeed, is their mutual pas- 
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sion for display. William II went to Prinkenau, four 
or five years ago, to look into the affairs of the estate, 
and, on leaving, ordered the governor of the household 
sharply and curtly to improve Duke Gunther's military 
habits. In fact, if the Duke would only exhibit a fair 
amount of soldierly talent a way could be found to aid 
him financially by advancing him into a lucrative high 
army rank. The Emperor has gone so far as to make 
him a colonel ; he cannot well go further. The uncon- 
scionable levity of the Duke is too notorious. He will 
miss a review for a race, and spend his whole pay asa 
colonel on a single pony chaise and four. Twice he has 
been delivered from his debts by the Emperor ; but the 
Emperor himself has too many little troubles of that 
kind of his own to hear the Duke’s complaints on this 
score often. He banishes Gunther to the bogs of Prin- 
kenau, or at any rate, out of the palace; when in per- 
versity Gunther will come to the café, here on the Lin- 
den, where anybody can see him, and order a dinner for 
seventy-five cents. It is a little inconvenient for our 
lieutenants ; they cannot remain sitting in the presence 
of a colonel and Royal Highness, so have to back out 
of the door and finish their repast elsewhere. A couple 
of years ago the diplomatic idea of marrying him to an 
English princess wasentertained. Means were furnished, 
and he actually went to England, where he took to the 
British horses, the yachts and thick writing paper ; but 
if a British princess was attracted to him we Berliners 
were not told of it. They say he advertised for a Chi- 
cago billionairess. If anything of that kind happened, 
however, it was probably done by his distracted cred- 
itors. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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A JUNE FRESHET. 








BY A. 8S. CODY. 





Bottom lands are the best ; that is, lands lying along 
the low creek bottoms on the prairies of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Dakota. On the hills above there are six inches 
of jet-black soil, and then comes “ hardpan,” a bed of 
clay so hard that to drive a spade into it makes a sound 
as if one were striking into an enpty grave. Perhaps the 
hardpan is so hard and so unfertile that the roots of 
trees cannot penetrate it, and that is the reason for the 
vast prairies instead of vast forests that might exist 
there. But the bottom lands have a rich loam that runs 
down for thirty feet or more, and the corn grows sixteen 
feet high, and the wheat stands eight. That is the sort 
of land you want to buy if you are bent on farming in 
Nebraska. That is the sort of land my father and I 
bought when we went out there. Butit has its draw- 
backs, too, as will presently be seen. 

In Nebraska you plant in April what you have not 
already planted in March, and by June the corn, which 
is the latest, is eighteen inches high, while the wheat 
and oats are within a month of harvesting. June fresh- 
ets sometimes come early in June, but more often late in 
the month, just before harvest time, unless. you happen 
to be lucky and harvest before they-come. In the year 
that I remember best June had been rather a dry month. 
The wheat had ripened early, and we had cut it and 
shocked it; and part of it had been hauled to the stack 
behind the barn. That last day had been fearfully hot. 
A soft, steady, sultry south wind blew gently all day, 
the sky had not a cloud in it, the sun was monstrously 
big and hot. AsI followed the reaper and bound the 
sheaves, protected only by my straw hat with its foot- 
wide brim and corn leaves in the crown, the sweat ran 
steadily down my face and body as persistently as a 
brook which never goes dry in the hottest days of August. 
But this was June. 

Of course I hoped and prayed all day that it would not 
rain before the wheat was in; yet I could not refrain 
including a petition that it should rain the minute the 
wheat was in, and rain hard. Both prayers were heard, 
and heard well; but I had forgotten the oats, and it 
rained before the oats were cut. 

All that last day the sky was cloudless—an intense, 
vivid blue, variegated by streams of heat that rose in half 
visible undulations all over the fields. In no other coun- 
try have I seen visible heat, but I saw it there constantly. 
It seemed to shake the air, to make it wave up and down 
as it rose like vapor from a geyser. Yet there was no 
vapor there, nothing that you call by a name, only heat 
rising and making the air vibrate. Of course it was 
merely the refraction of rarefied air; but I did not think 
about that. To me it was simply heat so concentrated 
that it was easily visible. 

We had dinner at noon, and for an hour tried to cool 
off ; but in vain. Then we went out where the heat was 
more visible than ever, and began to haul in the half- 
dozen loads of wheat which now remained. 

But about three o’clock I looked casually up toward 
the north, and saw a long black line, perfectly straight 
and level with the horizon, black as jet. The wind was 
blowing from the south. 

‘‘There’s a shower coming, boys!” I cried. ‘‘ We shall 
have to hustle if we get this wheat in.” 

The boys said nothing, but we set to work. It was as 
hot as ever—hotter, if anything; but with that shower 
less than two hours away we felt cooler already, even 
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tho we did work so furiously that the sweat became a 
rushing river instead of simply a persistent brook. 

Little by little that cloud came up, higher and higher, 
dead against the wind. At first it was simply a black 
line. But soon it began shooting out fleecy folds, like 
great rolls of snow-white, freshly washed wool, or the 
airy folds of a wedding dress. Now one great silvery 
ball would lift its beautiful head swiftly above another, 
and then some rival would seem to outdo it, darting 
ahead in its great lazy luxuriance of gleaming white. | 
never saw anything more splendid than those fleecy 
folds, drifts of driven snow light as vapor, rolling 
swiftly up against the hot south wind as if pushed from 
behind by some happy, gloating enemy of the stifling hot 
south. For did it not come out of the north? 

And then below the fleecy rolls of white, as the 
enormous cloud covering half the horizon rose higher 
and higher, there was a background of inky black, un- 
broken, thick, tar-like, a cloud of immense proportions 
that one felt must fairly burst with the rain it held. 

But below this was still another cloud that looked like 
a dirty sheet hung from behind the canopy of fleecy 
white and inky black, Gray, foul, expansive, reaching 
from the canopy to the horizon, a vast, filthy sheet ; one 
could imagine hurricanes and tornadoes in it, cyclones 
and destruction, and such floods of water that they would 
wash the whole earth away. 

As it mounted higher and higher, at first slowly and 
steadily, then faster and more fiercely, we worked as we 
had never worked before to get that wheat in. We knew 
the time it would take for the shower to reach us, for we 
had had experience befure. Only fifteen minutes were 
left. But the last load was ready to start for the barn, 
where it could be sheltered, when, with a sudden start, 
the fleecy clouds and the inky canopy rolled across the 
zenith, and ina minute more covered the whole sky, tho 
the wind still blew softly from the south, Suddenly the 
white fleeces and the thick, inky support were resolved 
into smaller, scudding clouds of varying blackness, that 
tushed across the sky with a fury that made one hold 
one’s breath. But behind these forerunners came that 
dirty sheet of rain, steadily, swiftly, and without break- 
ing for a moment. 

As it drew nearer the south wind ceased ; there was 
an ominous caim, dead, heavy, foreboding. Nota leaf on 
any tree stirred, unless it were some one single leaf on 
the very topmost bough. Then, just asthe load of wheat 
went into the wide barn door and we were within reach 
of shelter, a few drops of water as big as tbe end of your 
finger splashed down, and then a furious hurricane of 
wind burst from the north, which made the house trem- 
ble with its sudden shock, and almost carried you off 
your feet if you happened to be out-of-doors. In ten 
seconds more the water was coming down in sheets by 
the barrel, as if the whole reservoirs of heaven had burst 
themselves in a moment, and at the same time the wind 
blew so furiously that every window in the house rattled 
at the same time, the walls swayed in and out, and the 
chairs trembled, almost, as you sat on them. One who 
has not seen such things before might almost think the 
end of the world was coming. 

But by degrees the wind ceased, and we composed our- 
selves to a long, terrible downpour of rain. For five 
solid hours the torrents of water came, until, as one 
looked out of the window, one could see the cattle yard 
a great pond, and the beaten ruts of the prairie road 
streams of running water. On every little slope great 
hollows were gouged out by the water, and the level 
places received so heavy a flood that they could not let 
it run away as fast as it came, and a sort of shallow pond 
collected over the surface of the whole earth, which in 
three minutes after the stoppivg of the rain would en- 
tirely disappear. 

That was one shower. By ten o'clock it had cleared 
off cool and fresh, and we slept happily that night, in 
spite of the fact that we knew the oats were probably so 
“lodged” that they would have to be cut with a cradle. 
But unfortunately that was not the end of the rain, after 
all. Very inexplicably there was another shower the 
next morning, which began before daylight and lasted 
until nine o’clock. That second shower after the first 
made the freshet. 

When the rain had stopped the air was wonderfully 
cool and fresh, the sky was an intense steel blue, bluer 
than the skies of Italy, as if it had been washed of all 
dust, all smoke, all haze, all natural dimness from the 
wear and tear of ages, and were as it was when the sky 
was first created. 

But my little brother thought more of the delicious 
mud. It wasso soft and sticky ; and if one went out in 
it with bare feet it was so caressing to the skin that it 
was a perfect pleasure to walk about in it, even if one 
did soon accumulate great slippers of mud six inches 
across. 

But the mud soon dried up, the sun grew hotter, 
the sky grew hazy again ; but the creek, along the banks 
of which our oat field and our corn lay, seemed to have 
just begun to realize the significance of the rain. It 
began torise. There was nothing to make it rise. The 
sky had not acloud init. But it did rise, just quietly, 
without a single suggestion of rushing or anything in 
the nature of a flood. Rather, instead of rushing it 
began to flow backward, as one could see by noticing 4 
floating limb gradually making its way up-stream. By 
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evening it was running over its banks and was quietly 
percolating through the oat field and among the corn. 
That night it reached the cattle yard, which we called 
the “‘corral,” and inundated the barn so that the horses 
stood in six inches of water. The next morning we were 
obliged to begin moving our household furniture on the 
lower floor up into the attic, and, of course, the cellar was 
quite full of water. It is not an uncommon thing in the 
West to have the cellar quite full of water. 

‘«‘ When is this going to stop ?” we asked ourselves. 

That was becoming a momentous question. Every 
hour the water rose higher and higher, and if it kept on 
at the same rate would we even find a refuge in the attic? 
There seemed no particular reason for its rising so high ; 
and, consequently, there was no reason why it should not 
rise infinitely higher. But we trusted it would not. 
From the attic windows we could look about and see 
our neighbors in the same plight—there were but three 
of them within eye-range. They had boats no more 
than we had, and they, like us, were trusting Providence 
to make the water go down before it reached the attic. 

So we waited all that day ; and the next night we went 
to sleep in peace, for the water had ceased entirely to 
rise, and was even an inch lower than it was at noon. 

In the morning we woke up and the water was back 
in its channel once more, and was quite aswiftly rushing 
stream. But alas! our oats and corn looked as if there 
had been a rushing stream when the water left our land. 
The oats were ‘‘ lodged” and tangled in every conceivable 
direction. The water ‘‘drifv” was washed between 
them, and frequently the bent stalks were loaded with 
earth that had been washed over them. The corn was 
in a frightfully bent condition, too. But that would 
straighten up, for it had two months more to grow and 
was only four feet high when it would ultimately be 
sixteen, maybe, tho it might not be but twelve. The 
corn would no doubt be all the better for the freshet, but 
the oats were ruined, and the peas and vegetables were 
nearly washed out, while several young fruit trees, pur- 
chased of an Eastern agent at a great cost, were bent 
over until their slender roots were quite exposed. Only 
the weeds seemed thoroughly to have enjoyed it ; but 
they, especially the pusley, immediately took fresh heart 

. and grew an inch in a night. 

There was no more rain that year until the middle of 
September, The south wind took to blowing nearly all 
the time, the heat grew more visible than ever, the 
ground became parched, the creek sank lower and lower 
until we wondered if there would be enough water left 
for the cattle to drink. We forgot all about our terrors 
at being washed quite away from the face of the earth, 
and only wished we might have another chance at it. 

New York City. 
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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BY J. C. HIDEN, D.D. 











Very few of even the most pronounced skeptics have 
ventured to find fault with the moral teachings of Jesus. 
The Rev. Minot J. Savage, the head and front of the 
“Extreme Left” of the Unitarians, criticises some of the 
utterances of the Sermon on the Mount as t-nding to im- 
providence on the part of those who accept them unre- 
servedly ; and he insists that we must ‘‘ take thought for 
the morrow.” 

Mr. James Mill, the father of the more famous John 
Stuart Mill, took the pains to teach his son that Chris- 
tianity was distinctly immoral and wicked. But these 
apostles of infidelity are extreme and exceptional ; and 
even John Stuart Mill came to believe that no man, how- 
ever skeptical, could finda better scheme for regulating 
his life than so to live that Christ would approve his life. 

Mr. J. S, Mill, however, in common with his father, 
had his objections to the morality inculcated in the Ne v 
Testament ; and one of the most noticeable of these ob- 
jections lies in the fact that the love of Heaven and the 
fear of Hell—the desire for happiness and the dread of 
punishment—are used as motives to urge men to do right 
aud to deter them from doing wrong. The Mills, father 
and son, regarded this as a serious blot upon New Testa- 
ment morality. Men, they thought, should be appealed 
to on purely moral grounds, and urged to virtue for the 
pure love of what is in itself so lovely, and deterred from 
vice by the abhorrence of what is in itself so hideous. 

The New Testament, however, was intended to give us 
ascheme of morals that would work, and not a subli- 
mated ethics for philosophers. This scheme was meant 
for every-day men who jostle one another in secular 
business ; for plain women who “do their own work,” 
and never have a servant; for rough boys and uncul- 
tured girls ‘who help Father” in driving the dray, and 
takea hand with Mother in “starting the fire and keep- 
ing it up on washing day.” 

It may be seriously doubted whether Mr. John Stuart 
Mill ever saw the day when he was tempted to steal, and 
yetthe Apostle Paul exhorts church members to quit 
Stealing ! 

It is perfectly true that what we usually call ‘ good 
men” are not much influenced in their conduct by the 
laws of the land, certainly not much by criminal law. 
An honest man does not need a “law” to prevent him 

: from stealing, But the average man does need the re- 
se Straints of law, and the bad man has little else t> restrain 

_uim ; and, asthe average men and the bad men consti- 
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tute the mass of the community, it is easy to see the im- 
portance of criminal jurisprudence. 

Now, if Christianity were a scheme of “ethical cul- 
ture,” intended for the working out and the preserva- 
tion of ‘‘ ideals” for men like John Stuart Mill and Felix 
Adler, then the objection under consideration would 
haveconsiderable weight. But Jesus distinctly disclaims 
and repeatedly repudiates any such purpose. Indeed, 
even had he entertained any such design, he could 
hardly have done better than to anticipate Mr. R. W. 
Emerson and advise every man to ‘“‘make his own 
Bible.” 

Jesus, however, had in his hands a body of Scripture 
already made; and he treated the Scriptures with the 
profoundest reverence, calling them the Word of God. 
He saw, too, that these Scriptures were addressed and 
adapted to fallen man: that they were intended to fur- 
nish motives for doing right, and that to men who were 
grievously tempted to do wrong. And as he knew the 
fall of man to be a fact of history and not a figment of 
theology, he continued to address to fallen man sub- 
stantially the same motives, rewards and punishments 
which were urged by the old prophets and lawgivers 
before him. Notwithstanding all that has been loosely 
and lavishly said and written about the “ originality ” of 
Christ’s moral teachings, we venture the assertion, that 
as far as concerns our practical conduct toward God and 
man, Jesus taught almost nothing that cannot be found 
‘*in the law and the prophets.” And there is a reason 
for this, The coming of Christ did not change man’s 
nature, nor did it change man’s relation to God. Man 
was and isa fallen being. In no state of society known 
to history has ‘‘ Ethical Culture,” apart from revela- 
tion, ever produced anything like tolerably decent prac- 
tical morality on the part of the average members of 
the community. And, be it understood, that this ‘* Eth- 
ical Culture” scheme is no new departure that has not 
had time to show what it can do. It is older than 
Christianity. Epicureanism, Stoicism, Plato’s ‘‘ Repub- 
lic,” and the doctrines of Socrates were all schemes of 
**Ethical Culture.” And every one of those schemes 
ignored the fallen nature of man. Who can wonder 
that a doctor fails to cure the patient, when he refuses, 
or fails, to recognize the existence of the disease ? 

We are not prepared to deny that quite a considera- 
ble proportion of the moral warnings of Paul were 
warnings against gross indecencies from which respecta- 
ble people are now almost entirely free. But why? 
Largely because Christian morality has become the 
morality of all decent people; and the very fact that 
Paul warned the Corinthian Christians against gross in- 
decencies of which no respectable person is now in dan- 
ger, is one of the highest tributes that can be paid to 
the moral power of Christianity to elevate social life. 

Many people are so fond of emphasizing the antithesis 
between “‘ the Law” and “‘ the Gospel” that they are in 
serious danger of losing sight of the revealed fact that 
the Gospel is itself a law. Paul says: ‘‘The law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death.” See Rom. 8: 2. And, indeed, 
if Christianity is to be ascheme of government, and if 
this government is to operate upon the minds, hearts 
and lives of fallen men, we may well ask what sort of a 
government would it be that appealed neither to the 
hopes nor to the fears of the governed? that utterly 
ignored rewards and punishments? 

The French philosophers of the eighteenth century— 
the men who so splendidly ‘‘ regenerated” the human 
race—looked upon the fall of man as a figment, and 
classed it with old wives’ fables. But where is their 
grand scheme of ‘“‘regeneration” now? It is where it 
was—on paper! It may be seriously doubted if it ever 
produced the slightest improvement in the practiced life 
of any human being ; but it has certainly been disastrous 
to the lives of millions who never heard of J. J. Rousseau 
and his ‘‘ social contract.” 

Again: The function of punishment is not simply and 
solely to deter from crime. Weare not much given to 
quoting Hegel as an authority, even in matters of specu- 
lative philosophy ; for wecount ourselves fortunate when 
we can read a whole page from him without becoming 
hopelessly and helplessly puzzled. But under the guid- 
ance of Schwegier, who has done for Hegel some such 
service as Dumont did for Bentham—that is, interpreted 
him—we now and then find something valuable in the 
German Sphinx. And here as a specimen, not quoted, 
but adapted and interpreted to the vulgar: ‘‘ The rela- 
tion of contract” is only the first step to “‘ the State,” .e., 
to civil government. To limit the State to a contract 
‘* of all with all” degrades it into the same category with 
private rights and property. The individual does not 
decide whether he shall, or shall not live in the State, 
i.e., in society. He is born into society. Contract con- 
cerns private interest. In a contract the will of the 
individual might, and often would, antagonize the gen- 
eral will and the general good—hence wrong, delin- 
quency, fraud, crime. Society, if it is to be permanent, 
must protect itself against these, and this it can do only 
by penalties. Theories that found penalty on purposes 
‘to prevent, deter, intimidate or correct,” mistake the 
nature of penalty. Prevention, intimidation, etc., are 
mere means, and uncertain means, But an act of jus- 
tice cannot be degraded into a mere means. Justice is 
not exercised in order to realize anything but itself. 
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The fulfillment of justice is an absolute end, an end unto 
its own self.” The penalty suffered by a criminal is his 
right, his reason, his law, under which it is just that he 
be punished. Hegel defends even capital punishments, 
and, very sensibly holds that their repeal would be 
‘‘untimely sentimentality.” ‘Let us abolish capital 
punishment,” said some sentimentalist to a smart 
Frenchman, “ By all means,” was the reply ; “only let 
messieurs, the murderers, set us the example. 

Hegel’s view of the function of government was essen- 
tially Calhoun’s ; government is needed in order to re- 
strain the excess of individuality. Here is a sensible, 
practical and philosophical ground for government ; but 
it assumes the necessity of punishment. A ‘‘ govern- 
ment,” without penalties would be a ‘Bureau of 
Advice.” 

RICHMOND, Va. 
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KILAUEA VOLCANO, SEEN ANEW. 


BY THE REV. SERENO E, BISHOP. 











I HAVE just got home from a fresh visit to Kilauea, 
having there taken in a new aspect of its surging lake of 
fire. It impressed a vivid and terrible vision on the ret- 
ina, of which I would tell. 

Several of us had driven that day southwest from Hilo 
town and harbor, thirty-one miles. We had been seated 
over six hours in the comfortable four-horse stage. ‘The 
road was superb, smooth, hard, of easy grade. More 
than half the way had been through magnificent forest, 
filled underneath with the splendid feathery fronds of 
the tree-ferns. We had almost imperceptibly risen to an 
altitude of four thousand feet. The sharp summits of 
Mauna Kea rose boldly on our right, the grand dome of 
Mauna Loa confronted us—each fourteen thousand feet 
in hight. Our last mile was on level ground, ending at 
the brow of a somewhat rapid descent into the district of 
Kau. There stood the rather preity and very commodious 
Volcano House, on which we came quite suddenly. 

Only as we drove up to the door was suddenly disclosed 
at our feet the immense caldera of Kilauea, its black 
floor stretching far away tothe southwest. The abyss 
yawned deep below us. All around was rich vegetation 
and rank ferns. Then a precipice fell sheer six hundred 
feet. At the bottom was a black desert of recent lava 
overflows covering an area of six square miles. Two 
miles away rose unceasingly a dense column of white 
vapor, marking the site of the tirelake. There for thirty 
years past, the outflows have been pouring out, and 
spreadiog over the caldera, until they have heaped up a 
very flat kind of cone, which is litthe more than one 
hundred feet below the level of the hotel. When I saw 
it forty years ago the depth of the culdera was uniform 
throughout, a level plain. Now the further end is 
swollen high above the rest. 

Mine host, Peter Lee, a genial Norseman, helped us 
alight. ‘* Mr. Lee, I must return in the morning; can 
you send me down the crater at once ?” 

“ Yes, a party are just going dowa; you will have a 
cup of tea first; then I will have a good mule ready for 
you.” 

We started at five P.M., three ladies on “‘ stride ” sad- 
dles, four men mounted, besides one on foot, and the 
guide carrying lanterns for the return trip. We made 
fast time down the well-graded descent of six hundred 
feet, where we struck the black fluor of knotted and 
humpy rolls of lava. An easy trail had been built over 
this since my visit two years before. We trotted rapidly 
on, crossing a rustic bridge over a chasm, and ascending 
the great lava flows of 1891. After one and a half miles 
of this, we left our animals in a little stone corral, and 
kept on afoot another half mile over the new lava of last 
May and June, rising about twohundred feet in that dis- 
tance. The lofty brown walls of the caldera of Kilauea 
stretched far away around us on either side. The knurl- 
ed and knobby rock under our feet grew warm. Steam 
rose from crevices at every step. 

Suddenly, without premonition, we stood upon the 
rim of a horrific abyss, in whose depth lay the terrible 
fires of Halemaumau. From the lips of each newcomer 
broke the same irrepressible Oh-h! How many times I 
have heard that. It is a cry of wonder and horror. 
Deep below, vast, mighty, fearsome, lay the great burn- 
ing lake. A dull red crust veiled the glow of its ten 
acres of surface. Bursting through this crust were 
playing here and there huge fountains of molten magma, 
the roar of whose surging came up to us. Stretching 
in every direction across its eight hundred feet of 


.breadth glowed brilliant lines of crevice, creeping slowly 


from side to side, zigzag and crinkled, greatly resembling 
the lines of chain lightning, only not transient like them, 
tho constantly but slowly changing. 

The fire fountains call for careful description, Of 
these there are three classes. In the present fire lake, 
which dates from since the collapse of March, 1891, is a 
single large fountain of the first class, situated east of 
the center of the lake. It hasa pulsating action, coming 
up two or three times a minute. It swells up in a huge 
blob or bubble, breaking and dropping with a heavy, 
crashing thud, driving a billow of fire in every direction. 
To the untrained eye it resembles in size a large hay- 
cock. Instrumental measurement shows it to vary from 
forty to fifty feet in diameter, and about thi 
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By its persistent uniformity of action, this fountain has . 
earned the name of ‘‘ Old Faithful.” 

South of this, midway to the edge of the lake, is a little 
group of active fountains, which commonly unite in one. 
This is of the second class. When in full action, an 
area of sixty by twenty feet forms a massive surge of 
tossing spray twenty feet high. This tossingup of the 
fire lasts several minutes, followed by longer intervals of 
quiet. A similar but much larger fountain is located 
west of ‘‘ Old Faithful,” again midway to the edge of the 
lake. This covers a space of one hundred and twenty by 
thirty feet, forming a constant mass of tossing spray thirty 
feet high. Spurts of fire are flung up one hundred feet. 
This spraying is accompanied with violent roaring. Like 
its sister fountain, it is very intermittent and irregular 
in action, tho lasting often fifteen or twenty minutes. 

A third form of fire fountain, and often terribly violent, 
appears at various points on the edge of the lake. These 
are points toward which a current sets on the surface. 
The current carries with it the crust. This is spongy, 
composed of numberless glassy vesicles filled with air or 
steam. As the crust approaches the edge, down into 
which the current plunges, great slabs of crust tilt up and 
dive below to their fiery doom. Ingulfed for a moment, 
the vapor contained in their vesicles is at once intensely 
heated and expanded. A violent explosion follows. A 
great body of the fluid fire blows high into the air, often 
with huge pieces of the dark crust. Down again is 
sucked molten fire and crust, and out again is vomited 
the dose. So the play goes on, and the lava spray flings 
high aloft. 

I was strongly impressed by the strange persistence of 
the three fountains first named. They seem precisely 
identical in their style of activity and in their position in 
the lake, with what they were in April, 1892. This per- 
sistence seems strange, when we consider the great 
changes which the lake has undergone since that date. 
It rose four hundred feet, and then subsided over six 
hundred. Meantime it filled up and built out a mags of 
solidified lava, containing more than fifty million cubic 
yards of rock. Now it has settled much below what it 
was in 1892, carrying down with it several million cubic 
yards of rock which have melted up in its depths after 
floating for a while as islands ; yet we find the same 
three fountains playing as they did before. The interior 
mechanism which maintains such uniformity of action 
is difficult to conjecture. i 

Another wonderful persistence is shown in the way in 
which the lake has maintained the same outline or con- 
tour during the changes of level described. The many 
photographs made, us well as my own pencil sketches in 
1892, have made this outline familiar. It approximates 
a circle, but: is somewhat lenticular, with certain large 
indentations. Iwas surprised to observe that the outline 
of the lake continued to be substantially thesame. It 
had much the same outline when it stood for months of 
last spring brimming over the top of its built up cone, 
and flooding the upper floor of Kilauea. The lake, in 
growing upward, evidently built up its shaft or well so 
that it preserved the same section throughout. 

A short history of the lake is in place here. The inner 
crater of the volcano, known as Halemaumau, occupies 
a nearly circular area of about half a mile in diameter. 
Within this area the lava rises and falls, frequently over- 
flowing and building up the main floor outside. In 
March, 1886, after some years of overflowing, Halemau- 
mau collapsed. The lava broke through the shaft below 
and forced its way under the slopes of land southwest, 
The built up sides of the crater fell in, leaving a dark, 
gaping pit, half a mile in diameter and of great depth, 
the bottom filled with smoking rock-ruin. Very slowly 
the fire arose again in the pit. An underground lake 
floated up on its bosom an enormous mound of the old 
débris. Around the sides of this mound appeared several 
small open lakes. The largest and most accessible of 
these, one and a half acres in area, was christened Dana 
Lake, on the occasion of the eminent geologist’s visit in 
1887, The lava and the great mound continued to rise, 
until, by 1889, the rim was surmounted, and again for 
two years vast overflows built up the upper floor, raising 
the rim of Halemaumau about tifty feet. From this rim 
the floor of Kilauea stretches away on all sides at an easy 
grade. 

Exactly five years to a day after the collapse of 1886, 
in March, 1891, asecond collapse took place. The whole 
lofty mound suddenly fell into the depths; the same 
deep, half-mile-wide pit yawned as before. A consider- 
able earthquake accompanied this collapse. It wasa 
peculiar fact that this was simultaneous witha hurricane 
of extraordinary violence in Kusaie, three thousand 
miles west, which was attended by great barometric 
perturbations here. Such changes of atmospheric pres- 
sure upon the earth’s surface evidently tend to excite 
displacements in its crust, causing seismic tremors, 

This time the lava promptly returned in great force, 
rising steadily. When I saw it in April, 1892, it occu- 
pied the center of a black floor which it had made for 
itself, in the bottom of Halemaumau. The great pit was 
three times the diameter of the eight hundred foot lake. 
The perpendicular walls were three hundred and twenty 
feet down to the level of the lake.. The same fountains 
were playing as described above. All that year and the 
next the lake intermittently rose higher and higher. 
Aftera time the frequent small overflows, as it brimmed 
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over, formed a narrow dam some thirty feet high around 
its whole periphery, while the new floor around it sloped 
away toward the sides of the pit. In this condition, its 
form closely resembled the surface of an inverted saucer. 
Visitors would descend the pit and clamber up the low 
dam, and thrust poles into the molten lava. Seldom an 
hour passed, but somewhere it would brim over the dam, 
often in a great torrent, a piece of luck to the fortunate 
spectators, if they were not compelled to an unpleasant 
activity in escaping the hot gush. 

By the beginning of the present year this inner cone, 
with its brimming lake atop, had surmounted the upper 
rim of the pit, and soon buried it in its overflows, The 
heavy winter rains no doubt increased the activity of 
eruption, as the waters percolated deep down and leaked 
into the shaft of fire. There was enormous overflow. 
The lake built itself higher and higher on its inverted 
saucer top, until it lacked only seventy feet of the level 
of the hotel floor. Floods of bright metal were con- 
stantly pouring over on one side and another. Even 
then the visiting went on, and tourists would clamber 
up and toast their faces peering over the edge. 

Early in July a third but only partial collapse occurred. 
Some part of the bottom dropped out. Down, down 
sank the lake. The sides of riew rock, left unsupported 
by the heavy liquid, began to fall in, with heavy shocks 
and great clouds of dust. Everybody rushed down from 
his breakfast, among them Minister Thurston and Gen- 
eral Armstrong’s brother Nevius. What they saw baf- 
fled description, as pile after pile of rock broke down 
into the lake, driving its surges far aloft. The level of 
the fluid sank to a great depth. The infall of the sides 
did not, however, involve tne great area of the original 
pit which had been filled. There is nowa pit larger than 
the lake, but only fourteen hundred feet wide, or a little 
more than half the diameter of the former pit. 

This smaller present breadth makes the great depth of 
the pit far more impressive and terrible than ever be- 
fore. After making careful comparisons of the hight of 
the walls with the known breadth of the lake I arrived 
at the conclusion that it was nearly or quite six hundred 
feet down. This is much more than others have called 
it. Itis a most hideous and terrible well of fire. I have 
never seen any sight so grand, so dreadful. One seemed 
to be looking down into the fiery depths of the heart of 
the globe, and searching out the terrible secrets of. its 
molten interior. There was something of the colliding 
and clash of the gigantic inner forces which gravity has 
imprisoned within this thin smiling earth-crust on which 
we so securely and unthinklngly disport. There those 
forces are slightly unsealed to our quailing vision. 

Before an hour had passed the darkness began to 
close down, and the brilliance of the fires to blaze forth. 
Heavy clouds of vapor often obscured the sight. It was 
seldom that the whole lake could be seen at once. The 
vapor was innocuous—pure steam, with a faint whiff of 
suiphurous acid. High up around the cliffs shone out 
incandescent points of light, recesses where still molten 
lava lingered, preserved from cooling in the spongy, 
non conducting rock. Every few minutes fragments of 
rock would scale off the cliffs and dash down toward 
the lake. A considerable mass plunged in on the oppo- 
site side. An enormous surge arose, splashing high 
upon the talus of the cliff, and saturating the loose pile 
of rocks with fire. Out from their interstices for some 
minutes continued the living fire to pour, in streaming 
cascades, over a breadth of sixty feet in width and hight, 

These night views of the lake and its fountains have 
an immense fascination. The brilliance is intense. The 
play of fountains and crevice gleam is constantly vary- 
ing. Fire is alive in giant might and activity. Itisi 
colossal play foaming, flinging, tossing, surging. It is 
always hard totear away from thespectacle. Two of us 
who had often seen it, and a mother who yearned to 
be back to her babe, tore ourselves away early, and 
trudging and riding by lantern light, reached our inn at 
nine o’clock. The others came in after ten, telling how, 
after we left, the whole surface had broken up into a 
glorious tossing sea of fire. 

It is the regular thing for the evening parties from the 
Crater to get a hearty ten or eleven o’clock supper. 
Sometimes, when very tired, we first take a hot steam 
sulphur bath. Thenights are chill at that latitude, and 
when the house is full, as it was that night, the three 
parlor fireplaces are burning merrily, as indeed they do 
much of the cool day hours. During this summer, a 
large number of Island residents have tarried at this 
delicious upland retreat. Foreign tourists are more 
numerous in the winter. Now that the splendid road from 
Hilo is complete, and the journey up is converted into 
a delight, both residents and foreigners will be attracted 
in greatly increased numbers, 

Our good Government has been getting on securely and 
comfortably these few weeks without the protection of 
any United States warship. The ‘‘Charleston” is now call- 
ing here for coal, en route to China, Three German ships 
have come in on aiike errand. The fallen queen is still 
pretending to the ignorant natives that Mr. Cleveland is 
going to restore her, and that all of them who take the 
oath for the Republic will be hanged when she returns to 
power. This farce cannot last much longer. It may 
avail to deter a majority of the natives from registering 
in time to vote at the election near at hand, 

HONOLULU, September 16th, 1894, 
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SONGS OF ETERNITY. 
BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 


THEN a ‘‘door was opened in Heaven.” Through it 
streamed upon the ear of mortals imperial epoch hymns, 
transcendent age-choruses, rolling up from old eternities, 
or floating from a timeless future yet to be. 

Like the endless undulations of serenely swelling seas, 
the harmonies of the first of these chants celebrates the 
holiness and the eternity of God. 1t is the choric song of 





the universe. ‘* Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 


which was and is and is to come.” God in his holiness 
and self-existence, with or without sentient beings of his 
own creation is the First and the Last. This earliest 
hymn is the voice of the unmeasured ages ere creation 
was. Its undertone fills the universe with music forever, 
It is the basal chord sounding on through all other high- 
wrought, deepening jubilations from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 

A second chorus bursts into voice, when God’s ‘‘ wish 
flowea visibiy forth” in creation. The great sea of his 
holiness and his eternity broke upon the shores of time 
and space, and universal life was flung up in iridescent 
foam. Spangied suns and shining systems are but the 
fringes ot the garment of his holiness and his eternity, 
‘Thou art wortby, O Lord, to receive honor and power, 
for Thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure 
they are and were created.” This hymncelebratesa new 
epoch. All things have been called into mysterious ex- 
istence, and a mighty song of endless adoration praises 
God as Creator. 

Still the heavenly door is open and a third triumphal 
pean lifts the soul with joy. ‘Thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us.” This is the song of redemption. Its 
theme is the Lamb that was slain, and the number of 
voices that join in the choral strain is ten thousand 
times ten thousand and thousands of thousands. 

Sundered by we know not what interval of silence 
from this last song, at length arises another tremendous 
acclaim from the neavenly throng. It is the fourth im- 
perial ascription of glory to God. It is the hymn of 
accomplished salvation. ‘Salvation to God and to the 
Lamb” cry myriads of saved souls. This seems to be 
the song of individuals, tne multitude numberless to 
man, of all nations and kindreds and tongues, who, as- 
cribing their victory to God, have come out of great 
tribulation ; they rest in the beatitude of their God. 

But in this progressive and ascending series of hallelu- 
jah choruses, stili higher and deeper, broader and fuller 
ranges of harmony are to be struck. They are yet to 
scale the hights of greater grandeur, more stupendous 
conquest and glory. The sudden, pealing blast of the 
seventh angel, that most majestic age-voice, prepares us 
for those great voices in Heaven which are heard saying : 
‘*The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign forever 
and ever.” ‘Lhis is the shout of them that triumph ; it is 
the anthem of the world’s golden age, foretold by poet 
and by seer, and by the unsearched longing of the heart 
of man. | It is the refrain of that age when not only indi- 
vidual men and communities and sections of a partially 
redeemed world shall believe, but of that serene and 
happy era when all men everywhere in their organized 
capacity—in *‘ kingdoms”—shall belong to and serve our 
Lord and his Corist, of that goal of the ages when the 
whole world shall be sanctified and set apart toGod. In 
this drama of the speaking voices, Christ, as reigning over 
the whole earth and as ‘taking to himself his great 
glory,” is the theme, and it constitutes the fifth in this 
sublime triumph-series, separated from each other by in- 
determinate intervals dateless to us. 

Next in order is the new song, wrapt in mysterious 
withdrawal from present human powers. No man 
could learn its supreme cadences but the one hundred 
and forty-four thousand redeemed from the earth. We 
know that its nature is perfect and high—but incompre- 
hensible to us it must remain. 

Then follows a song of victory, the song of Moses and 
the Lamb. God is addressed as King of Saints and his 
‘‘ judgments are made manifest.” 

In Revelation 19: 1-7, we seem to reach the ineffable 
climax in the universal dominance of God, the Triune 
and the Omnipotent. Sin seems to be expelled from the 
earth finally and forever. The marriage of the Lamb is 
come—symbol of highest bliss. The single voice from 
the throne is answered by the voice of a great multitude 
and as the voice of many waters and as the voice of 
mighty thunderings, ‘‘ Alleluia, for the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth.” In this final, immeasurable ascrip- 
tion of a universe everywhere, in every part and as a 
whole subdued to God, we feel that the purity, the splen- 
dor, the endless duration of glory and beatitude are fully 
and forever inaugurated. Light and glory fill the fur- 
thest heavens. God at last is all in all! 

Possibly we may read an order and a progression into 
these wonderful outbursts from eternity which it was 
not intended we should find. But from the rapturous 
prelude of the Trisagion to the “ Alleluia, for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth” there seems to be a divine 
order which, if there, it was no doubt intended we 
should trace and enjoy, as we listen to the vast choruses 
that signalize each great transition in the ascending 
stages of God’s unfolding and triumphant government of 
his world, 
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In general we must be safe in following the natural 
order of these holy hymns as they are recorded for us. 
1, The holiness and self-existence of God ; 2, creation ; 
3, redemption ; 4, accomplished salvation for men as in- 
dividuals ; 5, world-wide salvation and reign of Christ; 6 

‘ and 7, the new song and song of Moses and the Lamb; 8, 
universal reign of God. 

AmuERst, Mass. 


La 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN THE CONSTAN- 
“TINOPLE EARTHQUAKE. 


EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


It has been a most terrible calamity, and it has weighed 
on our nerves very heavily. What a force is held in reserve 
py the hand of the Most High, when fifteen seconds of its 
exercise can wreck and ruin the best achievements of hu- 
man skill in the way of building. The wreck was all done 
by the three shocks occurring between 12:20 and 12:35 on 
Tuesday, July 10th. The first lasted three seconds, the 
second ten seconds, and the third about three seconds again. 
We have had about eighteen or twenty shocks in all, for 
the quivering has not yetceased. But the later ones have 
been mild in comparison with those terrible ones. 

To speak of our own damages first: our house had had 
two window arches cracked through, separating out a 
large section of masonry in the front of the house, which 
will fall if another very heavy shock occurs. Besides 
this, all theinside partitions are cracked ; but this is not 
serious. 

Robert College is slightly cracked at one corner. Scu- 
tari College has been badly cracked in its inside partitions, 
and a great deal of plaster has fallen. But the only seri- 
ous thing is the separation of the front wall from the sides 
by the thickness of a knife-blade. This will be remedied 
by tying front and back together by iron rods at the top 
of the building. The house at Gedik Pasha is badly in- 
jured, but can be made habitable again. 

But all this is as nothing compared with the ruin in the 
city atlarge. Fully fifty minarets have fallen, and a hun- 
dred of the smaller mosques. A great many khans, baths, 
and other public buildings are in ruins. The bazaars are 
wrecked by whole streets, where the vaulted roofs fell inand 
overwhelmed everything beneath. Two missionary ladies 
were in them the day before, and two others were there 
but an hour before thecatastrophe. All the stone houses 
on Prinkipo and Halki are seriously broken, and the Greek 
monastery at Antigone is a pile of rubbish. The two 
islands in the Marmora near the Princes’ Islands-Plati, and 
Oxia, have both altered in profile, parts having sunk in 
fifty or a hundred feet. The city walls have fallen away 
in great masses. Hardly a tower remains which has not 
lost part of its wall, or which is not so broken up as to be 
dangerous. Two of the largest of the Seven Towers are 
partly ruined, and the great marble towers at the Golden 
Gate are seamed and cracked in every direction. The War 
Department is badly injured, and the Seraskier’s tower (a 
fire watch tower), has so many cracks in it that the watch- 
men refuse to stay up there any more. The Government 
had to hire a man for five pounds to go up and hoist the 
flag on Friday. 

Something overa hundred persons are known to be killed, 
and about 700 wounded are known. Two of our friends 
just escaped from being buried under their garden wall, 
two others were in Pera at the time and were in great, 
but perhaps not realized danger, from stones falling into 
the street. One family were just going down to lunch 
when the ceiling fell in and crushed the table and all upon 
it. 

I went that day with Professors M. and O. to make some 
archeological studies at the prisons of Anem4& in the city 
wall near Aivan Serai. We entered by climbing about 
twelve feet up the wall from the outside, and crawlinginto 
a little hole and along a sort of a tunnel, where for thirty 
feet one can crawl along on hands and knees if one’s back 
is not up too high. We then found ourselves in a small 
chamber in the base of a tower and, by crawling through 
another small hole, entered the ‘‘ prison’? proper. This 
place, which is sixty or seventy feet long and fifty or sixty 

feet high, has the city wall for one side, and the vault 
which supported the terrace of the Blacherne palace for a 
roof. It is dark as Erebus, and we each had a small tallow 
dip to aid us in groping our wayabout. We had a Turkish 
laborer with us to dig out earth from any passages 
through which we wished to make explorations in new 
directions. We had made flashlight photographs of the 
place, and O. had crawled through a window too narrow 
for either M. or me to pass, into another vault, and we had 
passed his camera in after him tophotograph that. M.and 
I had then gone to another part of the place, and were dis- 
cussing the architecture and its date, when a low rumbling 








was heard. It grew and increased like the rolling of thun-. 


der, and I cried, ‘‘ What on earth is that?” M. was just saying 
“ What can it be ?”? when the ground under our feet began to 
wave toand fro, and the walls to groan. We stoodstillin a 
sort of paralyzed amazement. Then the ground began to 
wave violently and there were upward thrusts, as if a bat- 
tering ram were striking under our feet. The stones in the 
walls grated against each other, strange noises and pound- 
ings were heard, and we could hear what we could not see 
for the darkness—a hail of mortar and small stones falling 
from the roof. We instinctively moved forward, as if to find 
shelterfroma storm. Directly M. stooped down and crawled 
under anarch. “A good idea,” thought I; and I crawled 
under too, and found to my surprise that it was the hole 
leading into the little.chamber of the exit tunnel. But 
where was O.? Wecould do him no good by going back, 
and the whole structure was rattling around us, as 
if to come down on our heads. I had just decided that it 
was necessary to go on, when his voice came out of the 
dungeon, ‘Where are you?” I stopped and held him a 
light. In a moment he was with us, and then he and I 
followed the Turk and M. out through the tunnel into the 
light of day. I shall never forget the spectacle when we 
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could see again. The air was full of yellow dust from the 
falling sections of wall, and a long, terrible wail of 
women’s voices filled our ears from the houses within the 
city. We gathered up our things, left at the mouth of the 
tunnel, and dropped down ourselves—O. the last, and he 
pausing to hand me my camera. I asked him to hand me 
down his own, but he replied that he had had to leave it 
in the inner dungeon. While we were getting out of the 
reach of those terrible walls they were hurling great stones 
from their battlements. At last we stood with thankful 
hearts in the open fields safe. Our exit could not have 
taken more than four or five minutes altogether. A few 
minutes after our arrival in the open air, the third shock 
came—a fierce, quick, upward pounding under foot, with a 
slight lateral swaying. Then the top of one of the massive 
buttresses of the prison came thundering down, and a 
crack thirty or forty feet long opened in the wall of the 
part where we had been. The women near us set up an 
awful shiiek at this;and I made haste to photograph them, 
but without catching the characteristic horror that was on 
their faces at the time. 

So much for my experience in the earthquake. It was 
not one that I would like to repeat. In the prison I was not 
frightened in any panicky sense. But none of us expected 
or hoped ever to see the light again. My thoughts were 
something like this: ‘‘Why,this is like the old earthquakes of 
three hundred years ago, when the city walls were wrecked. 
What an extraordinary coincidence that it should catch 
me here. I am sorry I used to say in the trenches in At- 
lanta that those men from the reserve who came up sight- 
seeing and got shot by the rebels deserved it for going into 
danger from curiosity and without any call of duty to go 
there! Ah, what an awful sight! The city is falling to 
ruins !’’ . 

All these thoughts rushed through my mind in a twin- 
kling, between the beginning of the great shock and the 
question what to doabout O. Well, it was an awful ex- 
perience; and I feel as if my life once more is a sacred 
trust given back to me by the hand of God himself. 

After quiet was restored O. wanted to go back and get 
his camera; but we persuaded him not to risk it, and the 
next day I went back with him to get it. He insisted on 
going in alone. I stood outside and waited. A young 
Greek came up and talked with me. While we were talk- 
ing some passing tremor, too gentle to be noticed in any 
other way, brought down a little shower of dust from the 
great wall that towered above us. My Greek was off like 
ashot. In five minutes O. appeared, and I helped him get 
his camera down. I was very glad to be away from the 
place. We then walked along the city wall to the Adri- 
anople gate to see what had been done. At the Adriano- 
ple gate one of the two great towers fell outward and the 
other inward, destroying a mass of small houses and shops. 
I photographed the ruin on the inside of the gate. Three 
women were buried tinder the mass. 

It is too early yet to know what is to be the end of this. 
The whole populatiog of Stambfl and of the Islands is 

camped in improvised tents; so, also, in many places on 
the Bosporus. The panic of these poor people is fearful 
to wituess. Many of them have reason to live in tents; 
but the great majority are from wooden houses, where 
there is but little danger, and they leave them because 
they are sick with fear and have no consolation of trust in 
God. There will be great and widespread misery here 
through the breaking up of business, and we shall have 
our hands full with devising means of help and comfort. 


fine Arts. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 








It was the opinion of notable foreign critics at Chicago 
that American national art must be founded on wood en- 
graving, stained glass and architecture. But there is fear 
expressed lest it lose one of its triple foundations. Ina 
recent public utterance the President of the Century Mag- 
azine, in speaking of the development of photographic 
process work for magazines, says : 

** I do not know where this development will end. It has already 
taken the place of wood engraving for the cheaper and simpler 
kind of cuts. It may yet supersede it in other respects. I do not 
think it can ever entirely do this, but it may so hamper the art 
of wood engraving that it will die out and disappear. I hope 
that I may never see that time, and that the present generation 
may not live to witness such a calamity and loss to the art 
world.” 

How do the best wood engravers themselves feel in this 
balance between hope and fear? They are confident that 
the great epoch of wood engraving is in the future, and to 
create that future they have banded themselves together 
in the society of Painter Engravers. 

Because wood engraving has stood on the border land 
between a handicraft and an art it has suffered like all 
hand work, in thisera of mechanical process; but, because 
it isan art, process work cannot kill it. 

“This imports solely man should mount on each 
New hight in view; the help whereby he mounts, 
The ladder rung his foot has left, may fall, 

Since all things suffer change save God the Truth.” 

Why is not wood engraving usually ranked with copper- 
plate or steel engraving ? 

It is suffering from the reputation it has made during a 
long period of slow development. Wood engraving and 
metal engraving came into existence nearly at the same 
time—1406 and 1446 are the respective dates of the earliest 
known prints, yet wood engraving, in all its processes, has 
but recently been perfected. 

To put the essential distinction between the two types of 
engraving in simple form—in plate engraving a drawing 
is made upon metal with an engraving-tool like a pen or 
pencil drawing upon paper, while in block engraving, a 
white line follows the graver as a white line results from 
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chalk drawing upon a blackboard. The whole plate of a 
metal engraving is inked, and the ink is wiped from the 
surface that the lines retaining the ink may print black. 

It is the wood block then which can be used with type, 
because it is printed from the inked surface only, as type 
is printed. The sunken line is left white as the sunken 
Spaces around type are left white. Because the block can 
be used with type and printed with the same inking it 
has been used in illustration from the time of the ‘‘ Biblia 
Pauperum,” published in 1430-1450, to the profusely illus- 
trated magazines of our day. Wood engraving has been 
the popular form of the art; it has always had a helpful 
and subordinate mission to illustrate a text, to tella story, 
or to spread abroad and popularize the work of some 
artist other than the engraver, whom it was hard to recog- 
nize as an artist so long as he painfully and more or less 
admirably copied, line for line, the drawing set before him. 
His standing has been awarded to him according to any of 
the 200,000 exemplars of his work—not according to an 
early proof, as an etcher is judged. 

The number of wood engravings made from an original 
motive, to be sold independently as etchings are sold, is 
very small. Bewick made one, Harvey’s ‘‘ Assassination 
of Dentatus ”’ is another; Linton made one, yet now a wood 
engraver is confronted by conditions which force him to 
be an independent engraver or to succumb to the fate of 
an excellent engraver of Boston who has quit his craft, no 
longer remunerative, to open a restaurant, 

Wood engraving is said to be unapproachable for exacti- 
tude of translation, its handling is as free as that of any of 
the graphic arts, it can express the most delicate grada- 
tions of values and textures, and, printed on the semi- 
transparent Japan paper, it receives an atmospheric over- 
tone caused by the slight shadow of the lines upon the 
backing paper as seen through the engraving which de- 
lights the soul. If, then, the wood engraver is free ‘‘ to 
mount the steed of his own technic and unfettered by 
leash or rein’’ to express his own ideas or to translate color 
into line, it quite depends upon his own soul whether he 
becomes an artist-engraver or not. But equally the future 
of the art depends upon the public which must uphold and 
give helpful encouragement while he ventures into un- 
trodden fields. For the conditions of wood engraving are 
not tempting young men of promise to enter the ranks, 
and hence the great importance that painter engraving 
should establish itself firmly during the lifetime of 
artists who are past masters of technic. 

A review of the history of xylography, showing how the 
limitations which bound it have been successively removed, 
will give us a better appreciation of the real position of 
the artist engraver to-day. 

In the beginning wood engraving imitated the black 

line of the drawing, which it was to multiply by cutting 
away the wood on either side of the line. The wood itself 
was soft, cut with the grain. Some immense wood en- 
gravings were executed in the sixteenth century, practical- 
ly as circus posters are made to-day—on planks fastened 
together with gouge-like tools. The Arch of Maximilian 
was 9x10 feet. The St. Christopher of folio size, long con- 
sidered as the earliest engraving extant, is colored, as were 
most of the early engravings. The draughtsman, the 
graver and the colorist are represented in an early German 
print as the creative triad. No wonder that wood engrav- 
ing, altho, as has been said, it began the race with metal 
engraving, fell hopelessly behind, since it needed always 
two lines of the graver to get one line of result, and the 
use of soft wood (whose grain led into many pitfalls) for- 
bade the execution of the finest work! For two hundred 
years wood engraving was practically dead, until the time 
of Bewick, who published his “ Birds”’ in 1804. Bewick 
discovered that a hard, close-grained wood, cut across the 
grain, permitted the use of the angle of a solid tool such 
as is used in metal engraving; and he is the inventor of 
the white line. But Linton isits apostle. He can hardly 
break bread with any one who, using the white line so far 
as it will go, adds to it the black line, as do most of the 
school of American engravers. 

Mr. John P. Davis tells how, at the beginning of his ap- 
prenticeship to the art in which he is a master, he looked 
with awe upon a skilled youth of whom it was whispered 
with bated breath that he “studied Linton.” Linton 
towered above his English coworkers as a village church 
spire dwarfs the hamlet. Every American engraver who 
went abroad tried to meet him and to get at his remarka- 
ble secret. But suddenly he appeared in this country in 
67, and his secret was out—it was not tools, but point of 
view. ‘‘No wonder his technic appeared extraordinary to 
us whoslavishly worked withthe formenschneider’s pur- 
pose of clearing away the wood on either side in order 
that a line resembling copperplate might stand in the 
middle.” 

Linton’s residence in this country not only stimulated 
local engraving, but some of his best work was done here. 
Yet, just as his followers were called upon to adapt them- 
selves to new scientific conditions, he parted company from 
them. He could not accept photography, which came into 
use asa means of transferring the design to the block, 
altho it has obvious advantages—among others, that there 
are no lines to suggest imitation, the original is left intact, 
with which the finished block might be compared, and a 
drawing can be accurately reduced in size to any scale. 

These, then, are the progressive steps of the technic of 
the art. Soft wood, used with the grain—necessitating 
the use of gouges only—has given way to Turkey boxwood 
cut across the grain, permitting the use of a wide range of 
gravers. The black line, a waster of energy and time, has 
been replaced by white and black, giving a great range of 
tone, greater than that of etching, which has black lines 
only to depend upon, and photographing on the block, and 
greatly improved processes of printing on hand made paper, 
gives perfect rendering of the results. 

Rembrandt, delighting in chioroscuro, could not secure 
the qualities dear to his soul through the processes of 
wood engraving known in his day, sohe became an etcher, 
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If the possibilities of wood engraving as they exist now had 
been known in the sixteenth century it would certainly 
have suited him as a means of expression.” 

In representing paintings by engravings, some play of 
fancy or treatment must be found which compensates for 
lack of color. But nothing once placed can be changed. 
Either absolute black or absolute white must be used. As 
by intuition, the relation which each touch will bear to its 
fellows, what part it will play on the company of tones, 
values and textures must be felt, and it must be placed 
once forall. Only improvisation in music parallels this 
certainty of touch. % 

Our wood engravers, then, must be ranked as great art- 
ists who are filling their portfolios with proofs which call 
upon connoisseurs to revise their impressions of the art. 
The painter engraver knows that “the study of drawing, 
painting, modeling and whatever brings skill to the hand 
and subtlety to the perception is the best way to study en- 
gravirg.” Then, as Mr. Davis says: “ Distinction is not a 
matter of tools but of art culture, of living in poetry, and 
in Nature when sheshows her most beautiful guise.’”’ The 
engraver must be of a highly imaginative organization, 
capable of being attracted in some special direction of art, 
and able to express himself through training already ac- 
quired. Freed by process work from the hedge of mechan- 
ical influences, which formerly limited enthusiasm and 
circumscribed ambition (all that the block might stand 
thousands of impressions), the painter engraver may now 
be judged by first proofs like an etcher ; so that photo- 
graphic reproduction, once feared as the death angel of 
wood engraving, may now be hailed as the herald of its 
resurrection. 

Certain painters can best be reproduced by photography. 
They are the artists who, like Bouguereau, have one tex- 
ture only. ‘‘ But how can a picture full of different quali- 
ties—fiesh, sky, grass—be reproduced by a machine?’ A 
wood engraver must show his personality ; and the most 
insistent individuality, if it be artistic, is the one most wel- 
come in literature, art ormusic. The true position for the 
outsider is to regard every prominent engraver as a spe- 
cialist, and to judge him by his treatment of most congenial 
subjects. Reproduction may be scientifically exact yet 
have nothing in common with the original. What photo- 
reproduction could give an impression of a picture by 

Monet? An engraving may be unlike the picture in an 


exact, scientific sense, yet so near like its quality that the | 


artist may feel he could not possibly be better rendered. 
To reproduce a great artist a mind is necessary, able to fol- 
low a leader ‘‘ mighty in creative force but elusive as a va- 
por.’”? Surely there is large room in the world for the “ Soci- 
ety of Painter Engravers,” and!basing our hopeupon them, 
we may echo without its note of sadness, the hope expressed 
by the gentleman quoted in the beginning of this article, 
that the art of wood engraving may not ‘‘die out and dis- 
appear.” 
New York City. 








Sanitary. 
ARTIFICIALLY FROZEN ICE. 


PEopPLE think, often, that artificially manufactured ice 
must of necessity be free from impurities ; but a little re- 
flection and very slight experiments demonstrate that the 
ice is no purer than the water it is made from; and the 
manufacturers of ice understand perfectly well that the 
public is becoming so thoroughly enlightened on all points 
in connection with the purity of drinking water that im- 
pure water used in its manufacture will cause its speedy 
repudiation by consumers. Most of the factories use the 
distilled water formed by the steam from the engine, but 
not till it has been filtered through sand, coke or charcoal, 
to free it from oil or other suspended matter. Those estab- 
lishments that do not use condensed steam boil the water 
to expel air-bubbles, as the freer the water is from air the 
clearer ‘and more compact the ice will be. 

As the cold begins its work in the “mold” which con- 
tains the water to be frozen, any foreign particles are 
driven toward the center of the block, and there they of 
course are subject to the laws of gravity and settle to the 
bottom, for it takes about two days fora solid cake of ice 
to form, so that the purest ice is at the surface; and it has 
been demonstrated by cutting the block into sections, 
melting and analyzing, that if there are any impurities, 
they will be found at the bottom of the middle section. 

Self-interest makes the manufacturer careful to get the 
purest water possible, treat it in a manner that shall keep 
out all foreign substances, bacteria included; but when 
he has done his utmost there will still remain the “ice 
fiora,’”’ a race of tiny plants so minute that they can- 
not be seen among the ice-crystals; but there they are ; 
neither the squeezing nor the freezing they have under- 
gone has destroved them, for if you melt a little of the 
ice, and they can find their necessary pabulum and warmth, 
they will soon “‘swarm,”’ and are just as active for man’s 
good or evil as before they were imprisoned by frost. We 
say for man’s “ good”’ advisedly, for there are among the 
myriad tribes of bacteria many more that are beneficial 
than hurtful. 

People will tell you ‘it has been demonstrated that by 
the process of sedimentation and oxidation an impure 
water supply becomes self-purified.”” However true this 
may be of many ordinary substances that help to make up 
the repulsive compound—sewage—there is one element 
often mingled with it that refuses to be sedimentated or 
oxidated out of existence, it is the micro-infinitesimal 
germ of typhoid fever, which has been proved to survive a 
journey of 675 miles in a stream and a freezing of twenty- 
four days. : 1 

In Harper’s Magazine for August, 1892, Dr. T. Mitchell 
Prudden hasa most interesting article on “Ice and Ice- 
Making,” and calls attention tothe zeal of the city in 
securing a purified Croton, and the contrasting indiffer- 
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ence with which she cools the water with ice often taken 
from very questionable sources. 


> 





WHEN one addresses a letter to Mrs. ——, Chairman 
of —, etc., etc., the incongruity grates on the feeling of a 
person not yet so “advanced” as to think ‘‘men may as 
well be abolished, anyway” ; and that the feeling is not con- 
fined to this side of the water, is shown by Professor Char- 
teris’s remarks at the University of Glasgow, in July, when, 
for the first time, a Scotch University conferred a medical 
degree upon two women, one of whom was made Bachelor 
of Medicine, the other Master in Surgery. He said he 
hoped the time would come when degrees would be be- 
stowed that would do less violence to the sex, and would 
run “Spinster in Medicine” and “Mistress in Surgery.” 
The Italian language furnishes the pleasantest way out of 
the difficulty, as the il dottore needs only to be changed to 
la dottora and there you have her, and many of ber, too; 
for the groundswell of medical education for women has 
reached sleepy old Italy, in which country one of the min- 
isters of instruction is the widely celebrated and progress- 
ive Dr. Bacelli. 


.-..-Attention has lately been called in France to the 
possibility that cancer is a disease that can be “‘caught,’’ 
from the history of successive occupants of certain houses, 
who had no family history of the disease and were not re- 
lated to each other—giving ground for belief in family 
likeness of predisposition. There is a certain small valley 
in Western Massachusetts, around which, in twelve years, 
no less than seven heads of families perished of this dis- 
ease. But even here the torch of hope has been lighted, as 
one can learn, by reading the statistics presented by Dr. 
William T. Bull to the Massachusetts Medical Association 
in June. He gave instance after instance where people 
had been enabled “‘ to breathe this sweet air of life’’ from 
one to ten years after the benign cruelty of the knife had 
cut away the life-destroyer. His persistent moral is, ope- 
rate early. 


----The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has confirmed the 
decree of the lower court that school boards have the right 
to exclude from the public schools children who have not 
been vaccinated. 


Science. 


FOREL calls attention to the singular habits of a mi- 
nute beetle (Thorictus) which is a boarder or commensal of 
an ant (Myrmecocystus viaticus). It lives by seizing or 
clinging with its jaws to the scape of the antenns of its 
host, with its head riveted toward the outer end of the an- 
tenna, being a fourth or a third of its size. He has found 
several ants, each with two beetles thus clasping with their 
jaws and holding on to each antenna. The jaws, however, 
do not do all the work ; for it is a remarkable fact that the 
labrum or upper lip of the beetle hagon its front edge a 
deep, round excavation just large enough to admit the 
scape, so that the jaws completely close together over the 
antenna, and thus form a complete circle around the an- 
tennal joint. This habit is not developed in another beetle 
of thesame genus, which is a boarder in the nest of another 
kind of Myrmecocystus. It is thought that the beetles 
attach themselves in this singular fashion so as not to be 
lost when their hosts move to other quarters. He has 
found a great number of them in the same ant’s nest. 
Forel does not state whether all the species of the beetle 
have a similar hollow in the front edge of the upper lip or 
labrum. It is well known that ants domesticate aphides 
for the sake of their honey. Lund observed in Brazil an 
ant (Dolichoderus) which in the same way tends the larvez 
of another bug (Tettigometra); and in Italy Delpino had 
observed another ant (Camponotus) tending the samc kind 
of leaf hopper. Forel had observed another ant (T'apino- 
ma erraticum) ascending the shrubs and trunks of tamar- 
isks, where they tend the larve of the leaf hopper (Tetti- 
gometra decorata). These larve strongly resemble plant 
lice and are tended and cared for by the ants in Algeria 
exactly as observed in Brazil and in Italy. The larva, 
moreover, were not surrounded by “spittle,” like other 
spittle insects, as the ants sucked their sweet excretions 
and guarded them from danger ; hence they do not need to 
be rendered invisible by a cloud of froth, as do most leaf 
hoppers, when attached by their beaks to the bark of twigs. 


-.--Many leading American botanists have for some 
years concluded and taught that the Darwinian doctrine 
of natural selection will not account for the harmonious 
order of things which is found to prevail, and some of 
them have given expression to these conclusions through 
the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. They regard varying 
intensities of life-energy as fully accounting for the vary- 
ing forms, tho unable so far to clearly perceive the under- 
lying force setting this energy in motion, except that it is 
in some way or another co-related with nutrition. These 
views have derived more force through their expression by 
Lord Salisbury iu his recent presidential address before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
He does not, however, express his dissent from the theory 
of natural selection in as strong a light as our own sci- 
entists would put it, but says mildly: “I would rather 
lean to the conviction that the multiplying difficulties of 
the mechanical theory are weakening the influence it once 
had acquired.” That plants do not materially change 
their characters by the mechanical laws implied by the 
theory of environment, has long been conceded on this side 
of the Atlantic. One has only to go out to the nearest 
plot and examine a brood of dandelions. Some will barely 
show a “‘lion’s tooth,” the leaves being nearly entire; 
others will be so deeply laciniated that there is little of a 
leaf but midrib and nerves. In the size and length of 
flower stems, and in many other particulars, are varieties 
seen—no two are alike; but the “environments” are pre- 
cisely the same. Facts similar to these have been so abun- 
dantly recorded that even so high an authority as Lord 
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Salisbury from the other side seems to have given but a 
superfluous opinion. 


....Dr. Born, of Breslau, has experimented on the em- 
bryos and tadpoles of frogs, with reference to the subject 
of regeneration of parts, with some striking results. For 
example, he by accident partly cut off the tail of a tadpole 
so that it hung by the skin ; in twenty-four hours the gap 
was filled in. He then cut a portion of the tail off, and 
found on putting it on again that it grew together. He is 
now engaged in making experiments by cutting pieces off 
from one part of the body and splicing them on to another 
individual ; at first he spliced together two parts of the 
same tadpole. He then cut a number of tadpoles into two 
and let the two parts grow togetheragain. Encouraged by 
his success in these plastic operations he took the anterior 
half of the body of one tadpole and applied it to the poste- 
rior half of another tadpole, and the two parts grew to- 
gether again. Then he took the two anterior halves of two 
tadpoles making a double-enced creature, which lived a 
little while, He also took the minute larva of Bombinator 
and grafted the anterior half of one to the tail end of an- 
other ; also the dorsal half of one tadpole of the one genus 
was made to grow to the ventral half of the tadpole of the 
other genus. He then sliced off enough of the ventral sur- 
face of two tadpoles to make a double-tailed animal. 
Finally he cut off the ventral surfaces of Bombinator and 
a frog (Rana) and applying the freshly cut ventral 
surfaces to each other, produced a double monstrosity 
which lived for several days. 


...-As Mars approaches the earth its satellites appear 
again on time and have already been observed by several 
astronomers. The error of the ephemeris is very small: 
but it is worth noting that our American Nautical 
Almanac in its diagram of the satellite-orbits represents 
the motion in the wrong direction, an error likely to mis- 
lead observers in searching for the little moons, which can 
be seen with a nine or ten-inch telescope under favorable 
atmospheric conditions. 








School and College. 


THE Orrington Lunt Library, the new library build- 
ing of the Northwestern University, at Evanston, Ill., was 
dedicated September 26th. In the afternoon, in the presence 
of several hundred invited guests, exercises were held at the 
building itself, Addresses were made by Orrington Lunt, 
the chief donor of the building, by Pres. Henry Wade 
Rogers, by Dr. Charles Kendall Adams, President of the 
University of Wisconsin, and by Horace G. Lunt. Mrs. 
Emily Huntington Miller read an ode written for the occa- 
sion. The entire building was open for inspection by the 
guests of theday. In the evening at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Justin Winsor, LL.D., librarian of 
Harvard University, delivered the dedicatory address. The 
building thus formally opened is admirably adapted to 
university purposes. Its exterior walls are faced with buff 
Bedford limestone, the roof is red conosera tile. It covers 
a space of about seventy by one hundred and sixty feet, 
and has two stories and a basement with a third story in 
the central portion ; it cost $100,000. The first story and 
part of the basement are entirely devoted to library uses. 
Besides the library rooms the building containsan assem- 
bly room seating 480 persons, art rooms, class and semi- 
nary rooms. The style of the architecture is an adaptation 
of the Italian Renaissance. The university library, num- 
bering nearly 30,000 bound volumes and more than half 
that number of pamphlets, is now in place in the new 
building. Miss Lodilla Ambrose is in charge of the library. 


.... Lafayette College began its new year with aregistra- 
tion of 105 new students, a number slightly in excess of 
last year. There are afew changes in the faculty : George 
H. Stephens, who was an instructor last year, has been 
promoted to an adjunct professorship in ethics and logic, 
and William B. Marshall, of the class of 1885, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in biology, with special charge of tke 
courses preparatory to the study of medicine. A series of 
lectures has been arranged in the department of elocution 
of a semi-popular character, with a view to arousing inter- 
est in the practical value of training in elocution. These 
lectures are as follows: ‘‘ The Ability to Speak,’’ President 
Warfield ; ‘‘ Forensic Oratory,’’ Judge W. S. Kirkpatrick ; 
* Political Oratory,” the Hon. Robt. E. James; ‘‘ Pulpit 
Oratory,’’ L. W. Eckard, D.D.; ‘‘ Greek Oratory,’’ Prof. R. 
B. Youngman; ‘“‘Roman Oratory,’’ Prof. W. B. Owen. 
The annual address on Founders’ Day will be delivered by 
Prof. Arnold Guyot Cameron, of Yale University, on Octo- 
ber 24th. His subject will be “ The real France in our Ed- 
ucation and Politics.” 


...-Several changes have taken place in the faculty of 
Union, under the administration of President Raymond. 
Dean Ripton has been transferred from the head of the 
mathematical department to the chair of history and soci- 
ology, recently established. The department of natural 
history has been divided, and Professor Stoller will take 
charge of the biological section, while Prof. Charles S. 
Prosser, a graduate of Cornell, and formerly an instructor 
in that institution, has been called to the geological sec- 
tion. Prof. Olin H. Landreth, a graduate of Union, for 
fifteen years at the head of the engineering department of 
the Vanderbilt University, has begun work as the head of 
the engineering départment of Union. Elton D. Walker, 
a graduate and former teacher of the School of Technology, 
of Boston, will be Professor Landreth’s second assistant. 


..-eThe Freshman class at Rutgers numbers 51; at the 
University of Wisconsin, 320; at Smith, 200, against 237 
last year; at Wellesley, 250; at Swarthmore, 60; at Col- 
gate, 56; at Trinity, 40; at Hamilton, 45; at Lafayette, 
115; at Dickinson, 75 ; at Brown, 200, the largest in the 
history of the university ; at Union, 100, the largest for 
several years; at Colby, 75. In most instances there has 
been an increase, in a few cases a falling off. 
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Stlusic. 
PARISIAN MUSIC IN SEPTEMBER. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 








THE extraordinarily cold and rainy weather this season 
has turned the faces of Parisians toward home at an un- 
wontedly early date. Thus the September musical per- 
formances—in the case of the Opéra there is no summer in- 
termission at all—find not merely large audiences of trav- 
elers and strangers but a noticeable proportion of the 
regular subscribers and resident winter public. It is true 

* that nothing like an absolute novelty must be expected, 
even in view of this premature demand for something of 
fairly fresh interest ; and concerts are not to be heard, un- 
less it be outdoor ones, from one side of the town to the 
other. But the Opéra is again taking up at least a few of 
the newer additions to its repertory; and the Opéra 
Comique follows the precedent assiduously. As to Wag- 
nerian scores, ‘‘ The Valkyr’’ (in the excellent Wilder ver- 
sion “‘ La Valkyrie’’) receives an admirable interpretation. 
It is sungin French, yes. It is givenin a French opera- 
house, yes. Its leading is by a French conductor; but it 
is a strong performance in every way, and, withal, Teutonic 
in almost every essential quality. The loss to the ear 
of the familiar phrases in their original tongue, one cannot 
but think compensated for in hearing singing which is 
singing ; not vociferous declamation that affects to keep toa 
key but often does not; and there is not that over refining 
of vocal delivery that the Wagnerite often can justly 
quarrel with. Mr. Alvarez is a vigorous and dramatic yet 
tuneful Siegmund ; Mme. Bréval has a clear and satisfac- 
tory conception of Briinhilde, and is at once dignified 
dramatically and lyrically grateful in the part; the 
Wotan of Mr. Delmas is an accurate and firm study; 
Mme. Bosman as_ Sieglinde, and the Fricka and 
Hunding and eight Valkyrs need no allowances. 
Mme. Bosman’s Sieglinde, in fact, is a superior presenta- 
tion, from first to last. In ‘*‘ Lohengrin” the same group 
are not less successful (Mme. Caron yet being absent from 
it); and it isa tribute to the universality of Wagner and of 
intelligence to-day in Wagner that his most poetic opera 
and most human music-drama are so effectively set before 
anon-German public. The stage-mounting of each work, 
naturally, being done at Paris, is surpassingly artistic. 
The brown or leaden gloom of the German scene-painter’s 
toilsome art is not duplicated in the rocky, but open and 
sunny hights or the medieval halls of Parisian painting. 

Even theserene habitat of the Wagnerian gods, however, 
is forgot in the splendors of such tableaux as meet one in 
Reyer’s ‘‘Salammb6” and Saint-Saéns ‘Samson and 
Delilah ’—the Death of M&tho, in the one case and even 
more spectacular Fall of the Temple of Dagon, in the 
biblical opera, being of uncommonly artful effectiveness. 
It may be remarked (with interest to New Yorkers who 
have heard Saint-Saéos work given recently in recital un- 
der Mr. Damrosch) that it certainly appears to better ad- 
vantage as an oratorio than as an opera. Hearing it in 
both fashions decides one for the less adorned and theatric- 
al manner of appreciating it. It istoolyric,when allissaid, 
for the theater—with its slowness of musical and dramatic 
movement, its grave choruses, elaborate writing, in all 
kinds, and its general oratorio flavor. On hearing it as an 
opera, the wisdom ofits oratorio production by the com- 
poser becomes obvious. Even the beautiful love-scene gains 
nothing from its dramatic environment; and the weakness 
of Saint Saéns in originality of ideas in it, and as aforesaid 
the deliberateness of movement are not happily encoun- 
tered en scene. Mme. Madeleine Deschamps (Jéhin) is an 
incomparable Delitah—vocally and dramatically. Mr. 
Alvarez as Samson has one of his best réles. 

At the shabby but efficient Opéra Comique (not yet near 
to its permanent home), ‘* Falstaff,’ that marvelous after- 
thought of Verdi, is being sung to crowded houses again. 
The ingenuity of this score, the sparkle and dash and 
crispness and freshness of theme and treatment delight 
one. It impresses one peculiarly with its French quality 
—as tho Verdi, while he had absorbed Wagner in re had also 
felt an irresistible propensity to be Massenet in modo. 
The orchestration is distinctly a very superior article de 
Paris, one might say, were that’ not implying disrespect to 
traits in it that are so far beyond that as to be Mozartian. 
(One could wish it several thoughts less noisy now and 
then—for noisy itis, more than ouce in an act.) The pres- 
ent cast is capital, in much, tho Mr. Fougére, who has re- 
placed Mr. Maurel in the title-réle, is commonplace and un- 
Shakespearean in his conception of it. With him it lacks 
that genuine humor and fu!lness of foible which we expect 
in the Fat Knight. Among the female artists, Mme. 
Delnaas Mrs. Quickly shines conspicuously for the vivacity 
of acting, which has given her an unexpected reputa- 
tion asa comedienne; albeit Mme. Delna is on the high- 
way to exaggeration and to the sacrifice of simplicity in 
her fun-making, and now almost proverbial ‘‘ rev-er-en-ce.”’ 
The opera is delightfully set, the decors prettily English 
throughout. 

A distinct and painful loss to the French musical world, 
and to the musical world beyond the French, bas come in 
the death, last week, of Emmanuel Chabrier, the gifted 
composer of “Etoile,” of “Le Roi Malgré Lui” and, last 
but not least, of ‘‘Gwendoline.’”’ Mr. Chabrier succumbed 
to an irresistible malady which long hung over him— 
Paralysis. To this he feelingly alluded in conversation 
with the writer a few seasons ago. A busy and often 
discouraged life of .musical industry, of pubic indif- 
ference and of hard effort at combating it brought a late 

but real success. ‘‘ Gwendoline,” a masterpiece in serious 
opera, strongly after the Wagnerian model and outdoing 
it in technical difficulty, after long hawkingand snubbiog 
finally was brought into general notice (first at Brussels 
and, later, at Paris), and Chabrier dies valued and admired ; 
tho to be neither was too long his ill-fortune. He leaves 

behind him much characteristic, but alas! unfinished 

music in several kinds. It is, too, doubtful if Chabrier’s 
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present fame will be a long future one—his premature 
death being probably the sole cause of giving to him 
merely contemporary honor. In the United States one 
graceful and spirited orchestral piece, the ‘Spanish 
Rhapsody” is his best-known bit of composition. An 
Entr’acte from the complicated score of his ‘“‘ Gwendoline,” 
was heard under Mr. Anton Seidl’s baton last winter—at 
one of the Philharmonic concerts in New York; but his 
masterpiece and himself have yet to be familiar to our 
American concert goers. It would be a capital idea, and a 
grace withal, if Messrs. Abbey and Grau would let our 
metropolis hear ‘‘Gwendoline” next winter at the Metro- 
politan. But such an enterprise, hardly a labor of love, 
cannot be wisely expected. 

That extraordinary ‘‘ woman in music,” Mme. Augusta 
Holmés, whose abilities and successes in composition have 
given her an almost unique position in her sex, adds 
a laurel-leaf to her chaplet in the production at the Opéra 
shortly of her new four-act romantic opera, ‘‘ The Black 
Mountain ” (‘‘La Montagne Noir”), The score is de- 
scribed as thoroughly able and original. The cast for this 
work, by Mme. Holmés, will elicit much of the strength of 
the regular company of the Opéra—the roles being allotted 
as follows: Yamina, Mme. Bréval: Helena, Mme. Berthet; 
Dara, Mme. Héglon: Mirko, Mr. Alvarez; Aslar, Mr. 
Renaud; Sava, Mr. Gresse. 

The subscriptions to the various orchestral and other 
concerts of the winter are now in progress, and a liberal 
advance on recent years is announced. The Colonne con- 
certs especially are sure of meeting with the annual favor 
which their high class merits Mr. Lamouroux has begun 
his concerts ; and the home returned and stranger public 
crowds their. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 


Uews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Lexow Committee investigation of the Police De- 
partment in this city was resumed October ist and con- 
tinued for four days. If anything were wanted to empha- 
size the value of what had already been done it was fur- 
nished at these sessions. At the first meeting Mr. Goff 
called attention to the difficulties under which the Com- 
mittee was laboring consequent upon assaults on their 
witnesses and efforts to prevent them from testifying 
against the police, but declared that any suchaction would 
be followed up with the utmost energy and the witnesses 
would befully protected. The testimony of tbe first day 
dealt chiefly with the trial and punishment of policemen 
by the commissioners of the Central Office and the action 
of the courts in regard to men who had been dismissed 
from the force. The punishment had been generally very 
light, and even when men were dismissed they had been 
repeatedly restored by the courts. Corporation Counsel 
Clark and ex-Police Commissioner McLean added their 
testimony to that of. others that this interference had a 
very injurious effect on the discipline of the force. The 
second day brought out some interesting factsin regard to 
clubbing by the police. A large number of officers were 
present and were compelled to give testimony as to their 
conviction for brutality in their treatment of people who 
in many cases were innocent. The records of the court 
showed that out of 109 who had been convicted of 
this brutal treatment since 1891 all but four are 
still on the force. Instance after instance was 
brought to the notice- of the commission of threats 
assaults and various crimes amounting to felonies which 
had been practically ignored. Thesame testimony received 
additional force on the next day by the action of a police- 
man who had been on trial. As he left the stand he went 
up to one of the witnesses and threatened to blow his 
brains out if he persisted in his testimony. He was imme- 
diately called back and denied the charge, altho a number 
of others who had overheard his language and witnessed 
his violence testified to it. One case that had occurred only 
the preceding day was brought to notice, when a police- 
man had arrested a poor woman who sold papers on the 
sidewalk and dragged her to a police court becauss she 
refused to pay him five dollars. On the fourth day addi- 
tional testimony came in of all kinds, showing how one 
and another, old women, business men and every class, had 
been blackmailed to a great extent by the police. 











...-The past week has been one of peculiar interest in 
the politics of this city. Attention has been especially di- 
rected to the plans for union of the various Anti-Tammany 
organizations, and there were two general conferences on 
October 4th and 5th. The question of candidates was 
opened by the State Democracy and the German-American 
Reform Union, who expressed their preference for John W. 
Goff, the counsel for the Lexow Committee, as the Anti- 
Tammany candidate for Mayor. His name was according- 
ly presented at the general conference on October 4th by 
the Committee of Seventy, and was indorsed by the State 
Democracy and the German Reform Union. Mr. Goff an- 
nounced that he would not accept unless all parties 
united cordially in support of him. There was a very gen- 
eral feeling that he would be more useful as Recorder than 
Mayor, and it was also realized that in case he should run 
as Mayor he would be compelled to withdraw from 
his present work, which it was felt would be damaging. 
The Republicans refused to indorse him, declaring that they 
would accept uo one but a Republican for Mayor, and the 
first conference was adjourned without reaching an agree- 
ment. On that day the name of Col. William L. Strong 
was put forward by the Committee of Seventy, and ac- 
cepted by the Republicans, the O’Brien Democrats, and the 
Good Government clubs, At the same time Mr. Goff was 
nominated for Recorder. Colonel Strong accepted cor- 
dially the platform of the Committee of Seventy, and 
promised, if elected, to act on non-partisan lines. The State 

Democracy, however, was alienated, and a further confer- 
ence is to be held. 
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--.-In regard to New York State politics interest ha 
especially centered about the question of Judge Gaynor’s 
acceptance of the nomination for the Court of Appeals. 
There were numerous conferences between him and Senator 
Hill and other Democratic leaders through the week, and 
everything-was in suspense until Saturday when it was an- 
nounced that he had absolutely declined. In his letter he 
expressed the hope that Senator Hill, whom he praised very 
highly, would win, but felt that he himself could not leave 
his present position. The Democratic State Committee 
have chosen in his place Judge C. F. Brown, of ‘Newburg. 
Senator Hill has accepted the nomination. 


----The Massachusetts Democratic State Convention 
has renominated the Hon. John E. Russell for Governor 
and adopted a platform commending the Administration 
and Congress for its economy, the Wilson bill as an im- 
provement over the McKinley law, the income tax to right 
theories of taxation, and demanding that those Democratic 
Senators who prevented a thorough revision of the tariff 
be retired from the leadership of the party. There was 
also a plank condemning the principles of the American 
Protective Association. 


.... The town elections in Connecticut have shown large 
Republican gairs. Out of 164 towns 102 are Republican, 
32 Democratic and 34 divided against 81 Republican, 49 
Democratic and 34 divided last year. In the matter of 
license, 65 voted for license and 98 against it, a gain for 
the no license side of 5. The woman vote has fallen off 
from 3,720 last year to 3,081. Only one county, New Lon- 
don, showed any increase. 


FOREIGN. 


.... The chief item in the China-Japan war has been the 
landing near Port Arthur of a large body of Japanese 
troops. It was expected that they wwuuld enter the Gulf of 
Liaotong. They, however, preferred to land to the east of 
Port Arthur, threatening that port and also Moukden. 
There have been a number of other movements reported, 
but just how much of credit is to be given to them is some- 
what uncertain. According toone the Japanese occupied 
Wiju without any opposition, showing that the Chinese 
had disappeared entirely from Korea. This was followed 
a few days later by the report that a large number of Chi- 
nese troops were stillin Korea and occapying a position 
south of the Yalu River. Again it was stated that the 
Japanese are pushing on rapidly toward Moukden, laying 
waste the whole country around them. The dispatches 
from Shanghai are filled with all sorts of details 
with regard to different movements, but the general 
trend of all seems to be that the Chinese forces 
are utterly demoralized, and while the number of 
troops is large enough to afford considerable opposition 
to Japan, that opposition is not likely to be very 
effective. Meanwhile the condition of things in China is 
rapidly growing more serious, and the British Minister at 
Peking has warned the Foreiga Office at London that the 
Chiuese Government is not able to guarantee protection to 
the foreign residents at the treaty ports and to the mis- 
sionaries in the interior. He said that the Imperiai Coun- 
sel is disorganized and that the entire collapse of the 
Government is not impossible. On the receipt of this dis- 
patch the English Government communicated with France 
Russia and Germany for co-operation in protecting foreign 
ers. The replies were very friendly, and left the English 
Government free to move as seemed best. Accordingly in- 
structions have been sent to the British Consuls at treaty 
ports to recall from the interior all missionaries. So far as 
can yet be learned, however, they absolutely refuse to leave 
their posts, considering that the dangers are not greater 
than at other times. The only sections where hostile action 
has been specially manifest are in Manchuria, New-Chwang 
and Moukden, where the native converts have been severel\ 
treated, tho foreigners have remained unharmed. 


.... There has been some excitement over a possible rup- 
ture between England and France, in regard to Madagas 
car. That, however, has largely quieted down. While 
France has protested against the English influence amon:: 
the Hovas, there is a general feeling that no question is 
likely to arise which cannot be settled by conference. The 
report of the blockade of the ports of Madagascar by thx 
French is denied. 


.... The Upper House ot the Hungarian Diet has adopt: d 
by a majority of three, the bill granting liberty of worship 
to all religious beliefs. 











POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE incarnation brought righteousness out of the reg 
cold abstractions, clothed it in flesh and blood, opened for itt 
shortest and broadest way to all our sympathies, gave it 1.. 
firmest command over the springs of human action by incor; 
rating it in a person, and making it, as bas been beautifully sai . 
liable to love.—The Hon. Wa. E. GLADSTONE. 


....The simple fact which sums up the whole matter is th 
neither Sena or Hoar, the president of the Unitarian conferen 
nor any one else knows or can tell what Unitarians belie... 
One of the ablest leaders they ever have had, the Rev. Dr. Be.- 
lows, stated the case clearly in 1876, when he said of the right « 
any one to be a Unitarian: *“*He may bea pantheist, or an et! 
ist, andif he calls himself a Christian, and is not immoral ; 
life he may join the Unitarian conference, and claim as x 
ecclesiastisal standing as the most conservative believer.” 
Congregationalist. 


....In Cincinnati’ two kings are crowned and obeyed—oc: 
names all the Republican candidates, the other all the Den 
cratic. Without the favor of your king, you could not confiden 
ly aspire to drive a garbage-cart, even tho you were willing | 
ay as large a tribute as your successful competitor. Thx 
Lines are men of one work. That work is so indispensable th 
it commands fabulous prices. Purple and fine linen and sumpt 
ous fare are thus provided. Each orders his subjects to the pr 
maries, to vote the ticket already prepared. He would relie\ 
them of the trouble—since the troubie does not make a hz 
white or black, or change in the slightest the imperial decrees 
but the appearance of voluntary participation is essential to t 
fiction of a government by the people. When good men in eve: 
ward and precinct of the city are banded together to select w« 
thy names in excess. of the number of delegates to be electe . 
from which we may choose at the primar ¢¢ then, and not t) 
then, is there any such thing as the voice of 1 «¢people.—Weste. 
Christian Advocate. 
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“Ir is a maxim of the military art,” said Napoleon, 
‘‘that the army which remains in its intrenchments is 
beaten.” That is eminently true of the Church. If it 
stands still it wastes. If it continues to stand still it for- 
feits its right to be called aCburch. Tne Church is not 
@ mutual admiration society, not merely a refuge into 
which the exposed may run for protection and safety ; it 
is an army sent forth to subdue the worid. 

That was a sublime spectacle when the eleven Apostles 
accepted their commission and went forth against the 
Roman power, Jewish bigotry, heathen superstition— 
against a whole world. This hanaful of men marched 
right in the face of the genius of the age, rigot in 
the face of the spirit of the whole world. They de- 
clared that Greek, Jew, Roman, Asiatic, Alexandrian, 
were all wrong. They aimed to revoluuonize the whole 
of society, of thought, of feeling, the habits, manners 
and customs of centuries. Absurd as it seemed, they 
found themselves in line and went forward, not only 
without a shadow of despair, but with a triumphant an- 
ticipation of victory. They had counted the cost, and 
they were fully aware of the greatness of their work. 
They quietly accepted their charge, and with sublime 
courage presented a front of a handful against the world. 
Not one trembled, not one ranaway, as they weuxt to bat- 
tle, knowingly to suffer, but also to conquer. They be- 
lieved the words, ‘‘ Whatsoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world,” and the strange thing is that, born of 
God, they did overcome the world. The whole body of 
the old society of Judaism and of heathenism actually 
crumbled to pieces before these few resolute men, not by 
force or diplomacy, nor by philosophy did they succeed, 
but by the power of faith. They believed in their cause, 
they believed in their Leader, and they acted in accord 
ance with their belief, ; 

The same aggressive spirit is needed in the churches 
to-day. They must march right on with a faith that 
does not admit the possibility of defeat. The aim must 
be to be always ia the field, always on the march, always 
winning victories. Tois should be regarded as praciica- 
ble. Churches have existed, churctes do exist, in which 
the normal condition is that of continuous revival activ- 
ity, in which, instead of looking upon gains from the 
world as a wonder, the wonder is that all around have 
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not been converted. There are churches full of faith, 
full of expectation, full of power. It should become the 
distinct aim of every church to be in continual revival. 

There is no occasion for limiting special activity to 
certain seasons of the year. Not only on the day of Pen- 
tecost do we read that there was great gain to the Apos- 
tolic churches ; but we read a little later on, when the 
churches in Judea, Galilee and Samaria had rest, then, 
‘“* walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost, they were multiplied.” They were in 
such a state of activity that daily there were additions 
made to them. So should they be at the present day. 
As an army, the churches should be feeling along the 
opposing lines, finding the points of least resistance, con- 
centrating upon those points, always crowding the en- 
emy. They must push their lines up into the spiritual 
wickedness in high places, press them down into the 
dens of sottish degradation. They must always cast 
themselves into the exhilarating task of Christian con- 
quest. 

To accomplish this continual advance the leaders must 
abound in resources, The same old methods cannot al- 
ways be followed. Thesoldiers lose their ambition if the 
same plan is pursued, especially if success does not fol- 
low each undertaking ; and those that are to be con- 
quered prepare themselves to resist along the familiar 
lines. If the old large meetings fail of success, will the 
wise leader allow the advance tostop? No; he will or- 
ganize skirmishing parties—little praying bands, conver- 
sational or neighborhood mectings, tract distributors, 
visitors to go from house to house—and thus bang upon 
the flanks of any exposed part of the foe, giving him no 
peace, keeping up the attack all the time. He will start 
with two or three in the Sunday-school, in the woman’s 
praver-meetiogs, in the official buard of the church. He 
will not distress his faithful ones by ordering an advance 
all along the line when it is impossible for the army to 
move; but he will in some way be steadily pushing for- 
ward, keeping up the morale of the army, and gaining 
all the time, 

An example for the Church we have in that old Prus- 
sian general who had but one word of advice in all the 
councils of war. When repulse came, and the question 
was ‘“ What next?’ he always replied, ‘‘ Forward !” 
When victory was gained, and the question arose, 
‘¢ What shall we do with it?’ the same one word came, 
quick and imperative, ‘‘ Forward!” So for the Christian 
Church, before revival, in the midst of revival, always 
and unceasingly, ‘* Forward, forward !” 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


* WE have long known that our dear poet Holmes was 
lingering on beyond his allotted years, and must soon 
leave a loving circle of friends no smaller than that 
of those who love English letters. He had passed his 
eighty-fifth year, and was the last to fall of all the chief 
fruitage of our American literary age. 

We Americans have been extremely fortunate in the 
character of our. great writers, Fenimore Cooper, 
Washington Irving, Prescott, Emerson, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, all except Poe, have 
been men to admire, men of a noble character, men who 
loved man and honored the laws of God. They lived 
pure, sweet lives, and they wrote pure, sweet prose and 
rhyme. Itis a great blessing to the country that such 
men have been the models of our youth, the teachers of 
the present generation of our writers. 

Of all these not one had more points of human sympa- 
thy than Dr. Holmes. In the first place he wasa scholar. 
It is really remarkable that Longfellow, Lowell and 
Holmes have all been college professors, all in Harvard 
Coilege. Dr. Holmes proved that the science of the 
demonstrator’s knife is no foe to airy imagination, but 
ratherahelp. But scholarship does not beget imagination 
or taste; it only directs and stimulates it ; and he was a 
poet before he was a physician. He had that native 
genius, that fresh, ebullient, originative mind that could 
transmute filth into flowers, and precipitate pearls out of 
ocean slime. After all it is not education that makes the 
genius; the genius mustcome from God. The education 
will fructify the genius and will make its fruit beautiful 
and useful. 

Every one knows what was the peculiar characteristic 
of Dr. Holmes’s mind. He differed from Longfellow and 
Whittier in possessing humor as well as sentiment. 
Lowell had humor, but it was more severe and satiric. 
Holmes’s humor was gentle, kindly, and even allied to 
tears. It was affectionate ridicule even when there was 
a dash of ridicule that described the ‘‘dear unmarried 
aunt.” ‘You were sure his smiles lived next door neigh- 
bors to tears even if you never saw the latter. 

It was in prose, after all, that Dr. Holmes won his 
chief fame. His ‘* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” was 
a new literary creation, and proved him one of the wis- 
est essayists that ever wielded a witty pen. His ‘ Elsie 
Vennor” maintained his reputation, and showed that he 
might have been alsoa great novelist, for he had a story 
to tell worth the telling. And yet this man, one of the 
chief of our literary firmament, was not a professional 
literary man, but a voluminous medical writer and con- 
stant lecturer in a medical school. To his writing he 
gave the spare moments of his time, the moments which 
other men would have thrown away, 
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Dr. Holmes was more than any other writerof his day, 


a special-occasion poet. His volumes abound in after- 
dinner verses, lines read after lectures, poems written 
for birthdays or in honor of some one of distinction, 
The poems written for his own college class, the class of 
29, number more than forty. His wit was so spontane- 
ous that these poems had all the charm of impromptu 
verse, 

But some of his very best are those interwoven in the 
stories of ‘The Autocrat” and ‘‘The Professor,” where 
he chose hisown theme, His tenderness toward his own 
family and home is to be observed in such poems as 
‘*The Old Man Dreams,” ‘‘ Dorothy Q.,” ‘“‘The Opening 
of the Piano,” and his sentiment for what pertains to 
the history of his town or country is shown in such 
poems as *‘An Appeal for the Old South” and his stir- 
ring ‘‘ Old Ironsides,” which was the schoolboys’ favor- 
ite declamation forty years ago; and how touchingly 
that feeling of devotion to the city of his love is brought 
out in his remarkable prose description of that future 
day when the grass shall creep in from the country and 
at last cover the stones of the State House, with its pa- 
thetic climax ‘* Let us cry.” 

How many of his phrases have enriched our common 
speech. He first called Boston ‘‘ The Hub”; he dubbed 
the trolley cars ‘‘ The broomstick train”; and during the 
War it was he who wrote of the ‘‘ Sweet litt'e man,” and 
dedicated the verse to the ‘‘ Stay at home rangers.” 

His serious verse was oft’n religious, and such hymns 
as *‘O Love Divine” and ‘“‘ A Sun-day hymn” are in com- 
mon use in our hymn books; no library of religious 
verse would be complete without the ‘‘ Chambered Nau- 
,tilus,” and even his humorous verse has a touch of ten- 
derness that almost brings tears to the eye. Shall 
we ever again read ‘‘ The Last Leaf” without a sigh for 
the poet, who clung longest to his “ old forsaken bough.” 

His unwavering courtesy to all young writers has 
made him ‘beloved to the ends of the land, and the same 
affection was shown him by our English cousins. Tosee 
Dr. Holmes was the first ambition of literary foreign 
visitors. He has lived a sweet, long life, long enough to 
reap the veneration of his country, and to see his son sit 
on the Supreme Bench of Massachusetts. 

Now who is left, and who shail arise to take the place 
of those who have gone? It is beyond question that 
Holmes was the last of his compeers. Stoddard belongs 
to another circle, and Stedman to a distinctly younger 
generation. They are connecting links with the newer 
school which might have done worthlier if they had 
learned from native instead of foreign masters. In this 
newer school there is plenty of art, but comparatively 
little genius. They are concerned with how they sball 
say more than with what they shall say. We do not 
yet see who shall emerge from the crowd of smaller poets 
worthy to shine among the stars. They are happy men 
whose fresh enthusiasm answered the bugle notes of 
Whittier, who thrilled with indignation and laughter 
over the ‘* Biglow Papers,” whom Emerson led along the 
line of heroic lives, and whose fresh surprise learned 
that in Holmes America had a writer possessed of the 
wit and tenderness of Hood and the wisdom of Addison 
or Sterne. Perhaps, as a period of literary imitative de- 
cay followed the period of Milton and Dryden, so we may 
have to wait a while before the seventh wave shall again 
rise high on the beach. 


THE RESCUE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


THE Committee of Seventy were given a task of a 
most difficult and delicate nature. In a year when a 
State campaign of more than ordinary interest and im- 
portance was pending, they have been appointed to 
secure a combination of Democratic and Republican 
elements in this city in favor of a ticket committed to 
municipal reform. If they finally fail, a result which 
we do not now anticipate, it will not be because they 
have not endeavored faithfully to do their duty. 

Their first selection for mayor was Mr. John W. Goff, 
who has been so successful in exposing the corruption of 
the Police Department. Mr. Go.f would have made an 
admirable candidate against Tammany, being a platform 
of reform in himself, were it not that his candidacy 
would involve his retirement from the investigation, a 
step which the Investigating Committee and the public 
cannot afford to have him take, and that the Republic- 
ans would not indorse him for first place because they 
wanted a Republican nominated. Mr. Goff would have 
accepted if his candidacy had received the approval of 
all the elements of the combination, but as this could 
not be, the Committee of Seventy brought forward as 
its second choice Mr, William L. Strong, who is a mer- 
chant and banker, an excellent citizen, who nobody 
doubts would make a good reform mayor. He is, of 
course, acceptable to the Republicans, also to two of the 
Democratic factions, but not to the State Democracy, 
nor to the German Reform Union, both of which are 
Democratic organizations, and as such insist that the 
head of the ticket shall be of their party. The pros- 
pect is that the State Democracy will refu-e to 
enter the combination, and will nominate a ticket 
of its own, and it is almost certain that in doing so 
it will have an understanding with Tammany. This 
is ap astonishing outcome of a reform movement, for 
such the State Democracy hasclaimed to be. 1t was re- 
fused representation in the regular Democratic Conven- 
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tion at Saratoga, last month. it has been ijoud in its 
denunciations of the Hill-Tammany machine; but it 
seems to have discovered suddenly that the Administra- 
tion at Washington is anxious that the State ticket shall 
be successful, and the State Democracy, which cordially 
supports the Administration, is willing to lay aside its 
objections to Hill and Tammany, and try to save the 
State ticket at the expense of municipal reform. 

Whether the German Reform Union will come into 
line remains to be seen. It will be a pity if it does not, 
There ought not to be three municipal tickets in the 
field ; it would greatly endanger the campaign against 
Tammany. Moreover, the failure of the reform elements 
of the city to combine, in the face of such exposure of 
corruption as have been made, would indicate a lack of 
earnestness and of cohesion in the sentiment of decent 
people that must have a very discouraging influence on 
the future. 

The Committee of Seventy will proceed tc complete its 
ticket, which bears the name of John W. Goff for Re- 
corder, beside that of Mr. Strong for Mayor; and, with 
the indorsement of the Republican and several Demo- 
cratic organizations and the Good Government Clubs, 
will make as lively a campaign as possible. 

If a State campaign were not pending there would, we 
believe, be little difficulty in arraying those who believe 
in the administration of municipal affairs on sound busi- 
ness principles against the corruption of Tammany. 
This is a very strong argument in favor of the separation 
of municipal from State and national elections. 

The problem of good government is not a problem 
affecting New York City alone, but almost all the cities 
of the Union. Just now they are unearthing frauds in 
the government of the city of New Orleans, and a reli- 
gious paper in that city is constrained to say that ‘“‘enough 
corruption among the officials of this city has already 
been made public to give the city a very -unenviable no- 
toriety throughout the civilized world. It seems certain, 
however, that the half has not been told. More and 

‘more of deep-dyed villainy is being brought to light con- 
tinually.” What is to be done when such revelations of 
misrule are made? Are the honest people to fall out on 
a partisan issue and allow the rogues to continue in con- 
trol? Should a man’s partisan instincts be allowed to 
overcome his convictions as to his obligations as a citi- 
zen? 
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MIRACULOUS CURES, 


THERE are those who say that the age of miracles is 
not past but is continuous. The devout Catholic believes 
that miracles of healing are performed at the shrine of 
Lourdes and at other pluces made holy by apparitions of 
the Virgin. The credulous Protestant believes that per- 
sons are miraculously cured of various ailments through 
the prayer of faith. The Christian Scientist, who is a 
sort of modern Gnostic, believes that sin or evil or dis- 
ease is not of the soul or spirit or mind, but of the flesh, 
and is, therefore, ‘‘ substance in error,” and may be over- 
come by mind, which is one and indivisible, the sum of 
all good, or God, He banishes the physician, therefore, 
from the sick room and attempts to cure by trying to 
get his patient to believe that disease is unreal and pro- 
ceeds from a “ latent fear made manifest.” When this 
is done, mind, as he believes, becomes triumphant over 
matter ; fear is cast out and disease disappears with it. 

Of course we do not believe’that any miraculous cures 
are effected. Miracles are not now necessary as creden- 
tials of the Christian faith. We would not, however, 
deny that Christian Scientists and faith healers of va- 
rious classes are often successful in curing certain 
kinds of disease ; but we would deny that their cures 
are any more miraculous than those which are being 
constantly performed by regular physicians. Every 
intelligent physician knows that the imagination has a 
great deal to do with disease. Cases where persons be- 
come reaily ili through belief in the fears of the imag- 
ination are very numerous, and the mental state of the 
patient is always a potential factor in the problem of 
recovery. Physicians administer bread pills and other 
non-medicinal doses more often than most laymen sus- 
pect; and quietness, repose of mind and cheerfulness 
every doctor endeavors to secure. 

It is easy to see how the mind-method pursued by 
Christian Scientists should be effective in many cases, 
and how it accounts for similar cures alleged to be due 
to faith ; but it does not explain all those alleged to have 
been performed in the Zion Tabernacle in Chicago, as 
described in another column. It is not possible that any 
influence of mind over matter through mind could im- 
mediately eradicate a cancer from the breast or lengthen 
out a shortened limb, or instantaneously give health and, 
Vigor to a person in the last stage of consumption. How 
then shall these cases be accounted for? They evidently 
excite the wonder and compel the belief of crowds of 
people, and hundreds of persons afflicted with various 
diseases flock to the Tabernacle to be healed. 

We have no difficulty in believing that some actual 
Cures are effected ; but we give nocredence to the re- 
Ports of such cases as we have just mentioned. There 
are several explanations possible, 

1. In the first place, those reported to have been cured 

of consumption andcancer may not have had these dis- 
eases, They may have believed they had them and testi- 
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fy sincerely when they declare that they have been 
cured ; but physicians of experience and skill are very 
often mistaken in diagnosis. 

2. Some of the persons who testify to cures of a 
miraculous character may not testify truly. Naturally 
credulous, and willing to excite the wonder of others, 
they may have persuaded themselves that what they tes- 
tify to is true. 

8. Under a powerful mental impulse some of them 
may have been excited to physical efforts which have 
had beneficialresults. Sudden shocks have been known 
to give hearing to the deaf, eyesight to the blind and 
strength to the bedridden. 

4. Some allowance for fraud must be made in such 
cases. Thousands of people have visited the shrine of 
Lourdes and come away professing to be cured of 
various diseases. A train, bearing a number of persons 
on their way to that famous place, stopped for a few 
minutes at a way stationin France. Among those who 
got out on the platform was a man who hobbled pain- 
fully on crutches. Supposing the train was to re- 
main a few minutes, he made his way painfully to a res- 
taurant, where he was proceeding to regale himself, 
when he saw signs that the train was about to move on. 
The signal had been given, and he hurried as fast as his 
crutches would allow him to regain his seat. Finding 
that he was in danger of being left, he gathered up his 
crutches in one hand and ran swiftly across the remain- 
ing distance, just in time to take his place in the train, 
and go on to Lourdes to be cured of a lameness which 
had baffled the physicians. 

We have not the least doubt that a thorough and im- 
partial investigation of the numerous cases of cures re- 
ported from Chicago and elsewhere as the result of the 
mind influence, or of the prayer of faith, would show 
that the cures that are really effected are easily explain- 
able on natural grounds, and that the other instances are 
not cures at all; that the cases were either not what they 
are said to have been, or that they have not been cured. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF THE KOREAN WAR. 


Ir looks now as if the purpose of the Japanese is to 
make a dash to Peking, and it is the general opinion that 
there is no Chinese army in the field that can withstand 
them. An army of 30,000 Japanese, if it could be thrown 
upon the coast, might find one or two hundred thousand 
Chinese soldiers in the way. But now no one believes 
that they would fight; not because they lack courage but 
because they lack both discipline and commanders. It 
is evident that Peking is itself in a spasm of fear. 

Now let us suppose that this is done; that Japan cap- 
tures Peking and Moukden,.the ancestral burial place of 
the dynasty. What would be the result? 

In the first place it is almost certain that the Tartar 
dynasty would be overthrown. There is a Chinese say- 
ing that union and division alternate. There has been 
union for two hundred and fifty years under the present 
dynasty, which has generally preserved order and been 
the best dynasty that China has ever known in all its 
history, much better than the Ming dynasty. But the 
Chinese themselves believe thatits days are nearly ended 
and that the time is at hand when there will be division. 
Should it be seen that the favor of the gods has been 
withdrawn, that the Emperor has fled his capital and 
that the spirits do not protect the graves of his fathers, 
then there would almost certainly be a breaking up of the 
entire Empire. There would be likely to rise up a 
hundred pretenders all over the Empire with no dynas- 
tic claims, and there would be nothing less than anarchy 
everywhere. This is the terrible contingency which we 
must consider. 

We can hardly believe that Japan could herself found 
a new dynasty or be allowed to do so, altho the idea is 
suggested that she might divide China into three king- 
doms. Japan cannot, of course, annex China, but there 
would be other foreign powers to be considered. 

We are not looking too far ahead to count among the 
possibilities of a successful Japanese invasion the parti- 
tion of the Chinese Empire among the other powers. 
Russia is waiting eagerly to seize her portion of it. Not 
long ago a Russian officer declared, in the midst of a 
company of foreigners in Peking, that he expected be- 
fore many years to be governor of the province of Pe- 
chili. The Gulf of Pechili is the real outlet on the 
Pacitic which Russia wants, Then on the south there is 
France, which stili holds Anam and Tonquin, and which 
desperately wants the provinces of Quangsi, Kwang- 
tung and Fokien, or as much of them as she can get. 
But England holds Hongkong, and would be very 
slow to give up this, or to allow Canton and Amoy 
to go to France without abundant compensation. 
In case of the enlargement of the Russian and French 
border Eagland would be likely to c'aim control of the 
interior provinces of Burma, following down the valley 
of the Yangtse Kiang to Shanghai. The natural result 
of any such partition would be vastly to enlarge the 
territory of Russia, giving to her all Mongolia and Mapn- 
churia and the whole valley of the Hoang Ho. England 
would then take Central Caina, the valley of the Yangtse 
Kiang running back into Tibet, while France would 
double her coast line and vastly increase her strength. 
The speedy result of any such change of boundaries 
would be the entire blotting out of every Oriental power 
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in Asia and the dividing of the whole territory between 
European powers, just as Africa is now being divided. To 
Japan there would probably go Korea and Formosa, and 
Japan would remain the only Oriental power in exist- 
ance, unless Turkey and Persia should be able to main- 
tain a nominal independence, 

We do not say that such a division is probable, yet it 
is one of those ultimate things that must be considered. 
Japan has shown its competentcy to maintain self- 
government; China has proved itself thus far unworthy 
the boon, and a country that cannot protect itself does 
not deserve to continue. Whether the result shall be a 
partition of the Chinese Empire, or whether it shall be 
a collapse and anarchy, the end of the century is bound 
to be full of stirring events. The beginning of a new 
century may very likely see the whole world under the 
government of Christian nations. 
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Editorial Ustes. 


In this week’s issues of THE INDEPENDENT William W. 
McLane, D.D., writes briefly and pointedly of Christ the 
Workman; Maurice Thompson provides one of his charm- 
ing out-of-door papers on the grotesque in nature; James 
Payn’s English Notes are full of lively touches; the Rev. 
J. H. De Forest indicates the effect of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty; G. W. Petersen gives an extremely interesting 
account of the inside gossip of the court circles in Berlin; 
A. S. Cody writes a lively description of a June freshet in 
Nebraska ; J. C. Hiden, D.D., treats of rewards and pun- 
ishments in the divine government; the Rev. Sereno E. 
Bishop describes a visit to the famous volcano Kilauea ; 
Mrs. Merrill E. Gates comments on the heavenly choruses 
of the Revelation ; a thrilling personal experience in the 
Constantinople earthquake is taken from a private letter ; 
Sophia A. Walker writes on wood engraving; and L. 
Greenlee gives practical points in mushroom culture. 
There are poems by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, William Hale, 
S. G. W. Benjamin, Arthur Chamberlain and Mary L. B. 
Branch. Maria Louise Pool provides one of her character- 
istic and admired New England stories, and there is an 
interesting juvenile story by Amos R. Wells. In the de- 
partment of Religious Intelligence cases of alleged faith 
healing are described. 








THE American Board will be confronted, so far as now 
appears, with no divisive or controversial question at its 
annual meeting this week in Madison, Wis. It has been 
many years since it was possible to hold this gathering 
without having a disturbing question under discussion. 
Last year, at Worcester, a determination was reached in 
which those who had been contending for a principle that 
was dear to them, were impelled to acquiesce; and they 
have made no difficulty during the year that has since 
elapsed, but have remained loyal to the interests of the 
Board and have done what they could to remove an embar- 
rassing debt. The times have been such that this debt, in 
spite of active endeavors to liquidate it, has increased 
rather than diminished. No more serious question will be 
before the meeting at Madison, we suppose, than that of 
ways and means. With a debt of $116,000, and with a pros- 
pect of acontinuance of the conditions of the past year, the 
outlook is not as encouraging in the financial sense as every- 
body would like to have it. The work of the year in the 
field has been prosperous, however, good returns are mani- 
fest for the money and labor expended, and in all the 
fields the outlook is encouraging. Whether the Board 
will approve the suggestion of the Prudential Committee 
that the debts of the various Congregational societies be 
lumped and that a united effort be made to raise the 
money to meet them, is a serious question. It seems to us 
that the objections to this scheme are more weighty than 
the reasons which can be marshalled in favor of it. There 
is more promise of success before the churches, we believe, 
in allowing each society to state its own needs, to make its 
own appeals and to take its own collection, The other 
method makes a very formidable sum total to be asked for 
and is more likely to discourage liberal givers than to in- 
duce them todo their utmost. We hope there will be at 
Madison a profitable and harmonious meeting and that 
something will be done to raise the debtand cheer the mis- 
sionaries in the field with the prospect of a liberal support 
of the work as it is, with no cutting down of appropria- 
tions. 


THE death of Prof. David Swing—he was once professor 
in Miami University, tho known only as a preacher—leaves 
a large vacant place in the pulpit of America. It is not 
that he was a man of culture, fine and nice in his taste and 
discriminations, but because of his breadth of thought, his 
largeness of sympathy and sweetness of temper. He com- 
menced his ministerial life in Chicago as pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church, and immediately attracted a very large 
and intelligent congregation. His liberal views, however, 
aroused criticism, and in 1874 President Patton, now of 
Princeton, but then a young minister and professor in the 
Presbyterian Tneological Seminary of Chicago, brought 
him to trial vefore the presbytery, charging him with many 
sorts of heresy—with explaining away the Confession of 
Faith, being an evolutionist, disbelieving in the divinity of 
Christ, and denying the doctrine of regeneration. In reply 
Professor Swing professed his belief, in the usual evangel- 
ical sense, in ‘*the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the office of Christ as a Me- 
diator when grasped by ac obedient faith, conversion by 
God’s Spirit, man’s natural sinfulness, and the final sepa- 
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ration of the righteous and the wicked.”” He declared that 
“Professor Patton’s theology all proceeds from God asa 
simple despot, mine from God as a reasonable being.’’ 
The prosecution and defense were both conducted with 
great ability and vigor; and we think we would not be 
wrong in saying that Dr. Patton would put less faith now 
in ecclesiastical procedures to suppress heresy than he did 
then. The presbytery, led by such sturdy fighters as Dr. R. 
W. Patterson and Dr. Noyes, acquitted him of the charges 
by a vote of more than three to one. But Professor Swing, 
who was one of those men that greatly dislike anything sa- 
voring of ecclesiastical differences, withdrew from the Pres- 
byterian Church immediately on learning that Professor 
Patton would appeal to the Synod, and became pastor of 
an independent congregation, which was compelled 
to build the largest lecture hall in the city, and in which he 
maintained his reputation as the most brilliant, able and 
distinguished preacherin the West. Wesaid then, and we 
still hold that this action of his was a great mistake, and 
that one who believes that his teachings are within the lim- 
its of hisdenomination and is upheld in that view by his 
brethren, should not himself make the Church narrower 
by leavingit. But that was largely a matter of tempera- 
ment with Dr. Swing, and no one could blame him for seek- 
ing the leisure he wanted for his best work for the people, 
which was to make Christianity as reasonable as possible 
to men who, in thesedays, are inclined toskepticism. 


It is a little difficult to comment courteously on the re- 
marks of the Michigan Catholic on Protestant missions in 
the East. It says that we have declared that Protestant 
missions ‘“‘have gained numbers to their respective 
creeds’’; and it replies, ‘‘ The numbers are few,” which is 
untrue; they are counted by the hundreds of thousands ; 
that ‘‘ the conversions are sham in most instances,” which 
is at least uncharitable. It then says that in China ‘“‘a 
bishop of one of the Protestant sects used tea instead of 
wine in what is termed by our separated brethren the 
Lord’s Supper, in order to please the natives.’”’ We never 
heard of that before, but itis possible, for we have heard 
of Bass’s pale ale being used by a Burman native congre- 
gation, to whom it had been given by an English officer, 
where wine could not be obtained; andif it be true, it 
neither affects the Christianity of the converts nor the 
sacredness of the rite. Probably our Lurd would have 
used tea if his incarnation had beenin China. It then 
says, “in other lands existing polygamy need not be 
abandoned on conversion.” This is required as much by 
Protestant missionaries as by Catholic. ‘* Conversion is 
presumed to be achieved on the acceptance of a Bible.” It 
requires a great stretch of charity to suppose that the 
writer did not know that statement to be false. It says 
THE INDEPENDENT ‘‘says that the missions of Xavier 
almost simulated Paganism to please the natives,” and it 
declares that “‘in dogma the mission was stern and unbend- 
ing,” but that the missionaries adopted in manner and 
dress the customs of the country to which they went. This 
isnoreply. We did not say on our own authority that the 
missions of Xavier almost simulated Paganism, but what 
our contemporary, it seems, does not dare to tell its read- 
ers, that the Pope of Rome recalled the Jesuits from the 
East for the reasons stated. 


SENATOR HILL’s campaign opens in great gloom. Judge 
Gaynor, of Brooklyn, who was nominated on the same 
ticket for the Court of Appeals, has, at the last moment, 
declined to accept the nomination, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of Senator Hill and his advisers. They claim that the 
Brooklyn judge has pursued a vacillating course, and that 
they had every reason to believe that he meant to accept. 
It is said that Senator Hill offered to retire and give first 
place to Judge Gaynor, but the latter’s friends advised him 
not to go on the ticket at all. His letter of declination is a 
curious epistle, declaring his belief in sound government 
and in the Democratic Party, and even in Senator Hill him- 
self ; regretting that any reform organization should be un- 
willing to approve his own candidacy for the first place, 
and closing with the well-known poetic quotation begin- 
ning, “‘ To thine own self be true,” as tho amidst his own 
conflicting emotions and variant counsel he found it a diffi- 
cult matter. It is announced by the organ which has hith- 
erto been a strong supporter of Senator Hill,that Democrats 
of means are very indifferent to appeals for campaign funds 
and say they are not prepared to contribute this year. 
Rumors have been current that Sevator Hill would proba- 
bly retire from the ticket, but he denies them all and says 
he means to remain in the field and fight the fight to a fin- 
ish. He has been laboring hard to secure the harmony of 
the various Democratic factions with little or no encour- 
agement, and all signs point to a fulfillment of his predic- 
tions some months ago of a great revulsion. 


THE election in Georgia last week resulted in a great 
surprise. The Democratic majority on the State ticket was 
cut down from 105,000 in 1890 and 81,000 in 1892 to some- 
where between ten and twenty thousand. There were only 
two tickets in the field, the regular Democratic and the 
Populist. With the Populists voted the Republicans, who 
made no nominations of their own. Not only was the 
majority on theState ticket reduced almost to the vanish- 
ing point, but a number of Populists have been elected to 
the Legisiature, and iu the congressional elections next 
month several districts will probably return Populists in- 
stead of Democrats. The reason for this change in senti- 
ment is not easy to find. Somesay that it is due to the pop- 
ular dissatisfaction in the State with the attitude of the 
Cleveland Administration toward silver. The people be- 
lieve in free silver and have little regard for the representa- 
tives of the ‘‘ gold bugs.”’ Secretary Smith, of the Interior 
Department, spoke in the campaign for sound money ; but | 
on the other hand, Speaker Crisp supported the regular 
ticket and advocated free silver. He could also point to 
the income tax as a Democratic measure with the reason- 
able expectation of holding those of Populistic sentiments 
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to the old party. But somehow it all failed, and the lead- 
ers'of the party feel that the campaign was well-nigh a 
disastrous one. We are glad to see signs of a break-up in 
the dominant party; but the evidence it gives of the 
strength of the Populistic element is not a subject for 
rejoicing. 





MoRE of rottenness in the Police Department was un- 
covered by the Lexow Investigating Committee last week. 
Perhaps a more dramatic scene was never witnessed in a 
courtroom or room of investigation than that presented by 
an array of all the policemen who bave been convicted of 
wrongfully clubbing citizens. There were over a hundred 
of them whom the alert counsel of Dr. Parkhurst’s Society 
marshaled before the committee; and all, notwithstanding 
their offenses against humanity and the rules of the de- 
partment, are still members of the ‘‘ finest police force in 
the world.” A more striking demonstration of the ineffi- 
ciency of the discipline of the department could not have 
been made. An effective illustration of the brutal charac- 
ter of some of these men was given right in the committee 
room the next day, when one of the detective force threat - 
ened to kill a witness waiting to give testimony before the 
committee. Mr. Goff brought the guardian of the law to 
the stand and questioned him about it, and he denied it ; 
but four witnesses were produced who testified that they 
neard him use the threatening language. Evers day brings 
to light details of the most shocking corruption in the de- 
partment, and in nearly every case it is connected with 
captains and others high in command. 


THE amendments to the New York Constitution are to 
be submitted to the people, and not in bulk, but those 
amendments on which there is the most difference of 
opinion are to be submitted separately. This is precisely 
as it should be. The Mississippi Constitution, however— 
and that seems to be the coming Southern practice—was 
adopted simply by the Convention without being submit- 
ted to the people. Thesame thing, it is said, will be done 
in the case of the proposed constitutional convention of 
South Carolina, which is now being urged by the Tillman 
wing of the Democracy of that State. Just now they pose 
not simply as Populist Democrats but as Anti-Negro 
Democrats, and they fear that the Negro vote will be given 
to their opponents. Accordingly Mr. John Gary Evans, 
the Tillman candidate for governor, proposes that the con- 

titutional convention shall be called with the purpose of 
so changing the election law as to deprive the Negro of 
equal right of suffrage, and of repealing the two-mill tax 
section so as to deprive the Negro race of State assistance 
in educating their children. Any discrimination against 
the Negro in either of these things must, under the National 
Constitution be secured indirectly, and in either case it 
will work also to some extent against the whites. For ex- 
ample, the repeal of the two-mill tax will shut up, proba- 
bly, the white schools about as much as the colored, and is 
a definite step in the direction of illiteracy and barbarism 
such as we would not conceive it possible could be taken. 
The Tillman Democracy of South Carolina have done fairly 
wellin the line of higher education for whites, establish- 
ing institutions for both young men and young women. It 
will be surprising folly if they discriminate against the 
common schools. 

ALL right-minded people must hope that the opposition 
now rising at Yale to the fuotball games with Harvard or 
Princeton on Thanksgiving Day will be strong enough to 
put an end to that outrage on the dignity and decency of 
the national Thanksgiving Day. Those games are an abuse 
which neither Yale nor Princeton should have permitted 
to begin. The sooner they are stopped and played some 
other day, the Saturday following, for example, the better 
for the honor and credit of the colleges. They reduce the 
religious observance of the day toafarce. They break up 
the family reunions, which are the glory and blessing of 
theday. The only reason ever given for them is that the 
gate-money on Thanksgiving Day is likely to be large 
enough to pay off the college athletic bills—a fine demor- 
alizing seduction for these grave and religious colleges to 
leave operating on the conscience of their young men! 
The whole business approaches closely the character of a 
scandal. The information we have leads us to believe that 
this feeling prevails largely amongthe alumni of the 
university, and we are assured by graduates who are ina 
position to know that some such achange as that suggest- 
ed above would be very generally approved. As tothe 
gate-money agreement, if it were fit to be considered in a 
matter of ethical propriety, we should venture to doubt 
whether the loss in one way would not be fully met by the 
gain in another. 


THE destination of the mysterious Japanese fleet convoy- 
ing 30,000 soldiers, which left ten days ago for some port in 
China, is no longer a secret. After feints made upon the 
coast of Shantungit has landed at Talienwan, just a few 
miles northeast of Port Arthur, which is one of the forts 
that guard the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili. The purpose 
is apparent. An army landed there can not only move north 
to Moukden, but can first isolate or capture Port Arthur 
and then have the Gulf of Pechiliat its mercy. It has been 
thus far very difficult if not impossible for the Japanese to 
make a landing within the guif near Peking with the un- 
certainty of what might be done by Chinese ships at Port 
Arthur or opposite at Wei Hai Wei. Port Arthur is very 
strongly fortified, and, we may believe, will be stoutly de- 
fended unless the Chinese army is utterlydemoralized. At 
any rate we may expect stirring news now from this direc- 
tion. The movement appears to be strategically wise as has 
been thus far all the Japanese conduct of the war. 


..-- The London Spectator says that in the United States 
“*the courts of justice are so inefficient that even the best 
citizens have toorganize lynching parties.” That is really 
going too far. 
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....Senator John R. MacPherson has announced that he 
will not be a candidate for re-election. Having delayed 
the announcement until he could look over the field thor- 
oughly, his withdrawal may be regarded as indicating his 
conviction that the next Legislature of New Jersey will be 
Republican, and that the trend in politics this fall is in 
the wrong direction for Democratic aspirants. The senior 
Senator from New Jersey is not particularly anxious to 
retire from public life ; but he makes a virtue of necessity, 
and Jeaves it tosomebody else to make the contest. His 
retirement from the Senate implies no irreparable loss. He 
is not a great statesman, and he has had to make a great 
many denials in his public life. His servant, according to 
his own testimony before the Senate Committee, involved 
him in a transaction in sugar stock a few months ago ; 
and he once wrote a letter denying with “‘all the ponder- 
osity of particularity,” certain charges reflecting on him. 


....The revolt of citizens in Cambridge saved Brattle 
Street from being spoiled by the electric cars. The line, as 
now laid, passes two fine old willow trees known to the 
community as “ Lowell’s Willows.” Mr. Lowell’s devotion 
to trees was so strong as to lead him, he says, to 

“ believe 

A tree among my far progenitors.” 
He wrote a poem upon the birch, the pine, the elm, two 
upon maple trees, and a special collection of poems en- 
titled ‘‘ Under the Willows.”” These same willows he has 
written of in prose as well as verse. Just now it is pro- , 
posed to build a house on the site of the ‘*‘ Lowell willows,” 
and one of them is included in the space staked out for the 
house, and Lowell’s “leafy friend’? must fall before the 
ax he hated unless the public spirited citizens of Cam- 
bridge who have the matter now in hand succeed in their 
effort to buy the lot and add it to the Longfellow park, 
which it adjoins. 


...-lt is a wild inference The Interior draws when it 
charges us with avowing “asentiment which darkened ages 
with cruelty and soiled with shame the fair pages of Chris. 
tian history.” ‘This is an utterly absurd misrepresentation 
of what we said, which was not in favor of religious perse- 
cution, but was intended to show that The Interior’s arti- 
cle on the subject was not logically consistent. We took 
its own admission that a Church not only has the right to 
condemn a doctrine, but to “prevent” it from being 
taught “ within its jurisdiction,’ and argued that this is 
penalty or punishment. Call it withdrawal of sanction, 
cancellation of commission, suspension or what you like, it 
involves deprivation and more or less mental suffering, 
and we call this penalty or punishment ; and we do not for 
a moment admit that punishment is necessarily vindictive 
or malicious. Ifitbe so, then we are all bound to insist 
that a parent may not punish a child. 


....One of the disadvantages under which intelligent, 
refined and wealthy Negroes suffer in our Northern cities 
is the difficulty of securing houses in the better residence 
districts. A good deal has been said in our New York 
papers during the past two weeks, probably considerably 
exaggerated, about the protests which have been made by 
the neighbors against the purchase by a colored man of a 
home among other well-to-do people in Brooklyn; and it is 
said that after the purchase had been made the neighbors 
have tried to persuade or hire him to give up his bargain. 
We heartily hope that he will stick to his purchase and 
prove that a colored man can be as good a neighbor as any- 
body else. 


.-.-The town elections in Connecticut last week are a 
bright augury for the State election next month. Of 164 
towns the Republicans have carried 102, while the Demo- 
crats have carried only 32, the other 30 being divided. This 
is a gain over 1893 for the Republicans of 21 towns, anda 
loss of 17 to the Democrats. In most cases the Republican 
majorities have been increased, and altogether the pros- 
pect is excellent for a landslide in November. Chauncey 
Depew says that this is a Republican year, and that the 
indications of the elections already held in Maine and 
Vermont and Oregon point to a great triumph for the Re- 
publican Party in the nation. 


....Our readers will remember about the white pastor 
of a group of four or five colored churches in North Caro- 
lina, the members of one of which wished to name their 
new organization after him the St. Collins Congregational 
Church. He reports, having lately returned from a sum- 
mer vacation, that at the first prayer-meeting one of the 
good brethren prayed: ‘‘ Dear Lord, we thank thee dat 
our pastor has come back. Bress him, and make his head 
an inkstand and his tongue de pen of a ready writer.’’ No 
mixing of metaphors there. 


....One of the very best editors that has ever served on 
the religious press, Mr. Henry C. Vedder, of The Examin- 
er, of this city, leaves the editorial chair to accept the 
Professorship of Church History in Crozer Theological 
Seminary. While we cannot but congratulate that insti- 
tution, our prevailing feeling is one of regret that a man 
of such intellectual strength and of such a gracious spirit 
is to be withdrawn from a field of so much usefulness and 
power. 


....That very religious organization called the A. P. A., 
in their eagerness to beat the Catholics of New Britain, 
Conn., at their last election, formed an alliance with the 
liquor dealers, and the result was that while no license 
was carried a year ago by a majority of 901, the vote was 
reversed this year by u majority of 1,168. While the Cath- 
olics were booming temperance the A. P. A. was boom- 
ing liquor. 

....- The late Dr. Holmes was of pure old New England 
stock. His father, Abiel Holmes, was born in Woodstock, 


Conn., and his grandfather and _ great-grandfather lie 

buried in the village churchyard. His ancestor, John 

Holmes, wasamong the first settlers who left Roxbury for 

Woodstock in 1686. Dr. Holmes has always had a love for 

— plese, and in 1877 read a poem at the Independence cele- 
ration. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


MIRACLE HEALING. 


TuE Christian Scientists, as the followers of Mrs. Eddy, 
of Boston, are called, are not the only class of Christians 
who profess to overcome all manner of diseases without 
the use of medicines or ordinary appliances. Those who 
claim that the direct divine aid may be had for the cure 
of bodily ailments are commonly called faith-curists; but 
not all are of this class. The Christian Scientists are 
really mind healers. Their system of philosophy resolves 
everything, into mind and matter and insists that mind or 
consciousness is God; that there is but one mind and that 
is the divine mind. They hold that the soul or spirit is 
God and that it is not divisible, but one; that evil is not 
to be predicated of it but only of the flesh. Evil, they say, 
is simply the absence of good and is unreal; only the good 
is real. In order to overcome, therefore, any manner of 
sickness the afflicted person must be brought to helieve 
that the sickness is unreal. When this state of belief is 
reached it is claimed that a cure is effected. 

Those who believe that cures are wrought by faith or 
the prayer of faith generally do so on Bible grounds and 
quote various texts to prove that the divine power is still 
as available against disease as it was in the days when 
Christ, the divine healer, went about among men healing 
all manner of sickness, giving sight to the blind and hear- 
ing to the deaf and health to the lame and the leprous. 

There has been established in Chicago within a few years 
a ‘Divine Healing Mission.” At the head of it are the 
Rev. John Alexander Dowie and his wife. Mr. Dowie is a 
native of Scotland, a graduate of the University and The- 
ological Hall at Edinburgh, and was for many years a 
Congregational pastor in Australia. In 1878 he severed his 
relation with the Congregational Union there, and subse- 
quently became an independent pastor in Melbourne, 
where he built a tabernacle and founded ‘The Interna- 
tional Divine Healing Association.’’ He arrived in this 
country in 1888, and, after holding missionsin various parts 
of the country and in Canada, settled in Chicago, where 
he has a tabernacle, which is a plain board building, for 
general services, and two healing homes. 

His work in Chicago is represented by a weekly publica- 
tion called Leaves of Healing. According to this he be- 
lieves that there are four modes of divine healing: First, 
by the prayer of faith directly addressed to God, without 
the intervention of any ministry of any kind, as in the case 
of the centurion and of the nobleman ; (2) by co-operative 
prayer, according to Matt. 18: 19; (3) by anointing by the 
elders, as referred to in James 5: 14, 15; (4) by the laying 
on of hands, according to Mark 16: 14-20. It is insisted 
that faith does not come by praying, but by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God. Those who are received into 
membership in the Church are baptized by trine immer- 
sion. Like the Baptists, Mr. Dowie insists upon believers’ 
baptism ; and on the last occasion of the administration 
of the ordinance he immersed over one hundred candidates 
in the waters of Lake Michigan. 

We find in the various numbers of the Leaves of Heal- 
ing reports of the cure of many persons afflicted with seri- 
ous diseases. We give a few of the instances as related in 
the organ of the movement: . 

Mrs Benham, of Crescent City, Fla., was sick for many 
years and not able to go upstairs in her own home or to go 
to church once in six years. She now attends the meetings 
in the Tabernacle, and goes to and from her rooms in the 
third story in one of the Homes daily. 

Mrs. John Hayden, of Dixon, I1]., was blind and unable 
to walk, suffering from locomotor ataxia. She was ‘‘in- 
stantaneously and perfectly healed in the Home.”’ 

Ethel Foley, a little girl of Chicago, had a large tumor 
on her right leg and was paralyzed. She is now “ perfectly 
healed and able to run about without crutch or brace.” 

Mrs. 8. A. Kelly, of San Francisco, Cal., had inherited 
consumption, and suffered from it for twenty-five years, 
She has been restored to health. | 

Albion Wyman, twelve years of age, whose mother died 
of consumption, was in the grip of the disease from his 
sixth year. Physicians had given him up to die. Mr. 
Dowie says he found the lad just living and no more. He 
was in the last stages of the disease. The way of salvation 
and healing was presented to him and he “‘Jistened, be- 

- lieved and received.”’ After prayer and the laying on of 
hands, he was healed and rose the next day, dressed him- 
self and walked about. He is now “healthy and bright 
and strong and active.” Letters from his father and from 
Professor Davison, of the National Homeopathic Medical 
College, of Chicago, are given to show what was the boy’s 
condition when he was healed. 

Florence Gurley, of Chicago, had the hip disease and for 
fuur years could not walk. For two years she wheeled her- 
Self about in a chair and after that walked on crutches. 
She came to Mr. Dowie on crutches and went home without 
them, perfectly restored. 

Willie Essex, a boy of nine and a half years, ‘‘ hobbled 
to the Tabernacle with crooked and contracted limbs. He 
wore a deep-soled, high-heeled shoe on one foot to enable 
his poor, crooked little leg to reach the ground; on the 
other he wore a torturing cuirass or brace, padded here and 
there, to keep him straight. Crutches helped him, so dis. 
torted, to get around atall.’”’ He has been healed andis as 
Spry and active as any of his little companions. 

These are but few of many cases reported. Services are 
held in the Tabernacle three times on Sunday, and also on 
Monday, Tuesday and’ Friday afternoons. The Tabernacle 
accommodates about two thousand people, and it is said 
that at most of theservices many people who have diseases 
are brought there to be cured. The following extract from 
4 sermon at a Sunday afternoon service in the Tabernacle 


will show at least Mr. Dowie’s method of interesting his 
audience: 





“*Medicine is a failure!’ But Christ is not‘a failure. > Let me 
again call for some of God's witnesses in this Tabernacle to-day . 


Will Miss Keck come forward to the platform 
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“(Miss Katie Keck ascended the platform with a quick step" 
and presented a bright and happy face as she turned to the 
large audience.] Dr. Dowie said: 

“*Ts your healing perfect ? 

“* Yes, sir; it is.’ 

“*Can you leap and run?’ 

**T can.” 

“* Do it.’ 

“ And so before the audience she leaped and ran. 

“**Mr. Theological Professor, what are you going to make of 
her? She ought now, according to the dictates of medical and 
surgical “science,” to be lying in Mercy Hospital with a bleeding 
stump and a broken heart. You want to seal our lips ahd com- 
pel us to be silent. We hear your threatenings, and God is an- 
swering you. He is still stretching forth his hand to heal. Go 
and glorify God, and cease to sin, thou ecclesiastical fossil ! 

““*Mrs. Lowrie,’ cried Dr. Dowie, addressing a lady in the au- 
dience, ‘had you a cancer for several years ?” 

mene 

“*Tsit gone?” 

“* Yes, sir.’ 

“** Did the doctors, both in Canton, O., and here7in Chicago de- 
clare you would die if it was not removed by the knife?’ 

“** Yes, sir.’ 

*** Who healed you?’ 

‘“** T was healed through faith in Jesus.’ 

“ Is not the breast that was full of cancer about three months 
ago, now full of milk, and do you not hold now in your arms at 
this moment a little baby that God has given to you since your 
healing, and does not that babe draw its nourishment from the 
very breast that was full of pain, and filled with that filthy 
disease ?’ 


“*That is all true, sir; and I give God all the glory.’ 

“**Mr. Theological Professor, what are you going to do with 
this woman? Are you going to do with her what the scribes did 
with Lazarus? Do you want to destroy her testimony by de- 
stroying her, too? Of course you would not think of crucifying 
her except metaphorically. 

“* Mr. Lowrie, you were very sick yesterday ?” 

“* Yes, sir, and near to death as I thought.’ 

“* You sent for me to pray for you?’ 

“* Yes sir.’ 

“* Are you well?’ 

“*T was healed at once when you prayed; andI give God all 
the glory.’ 

** Yes, and I was miles away.’ 

“ And so, calling one after another, Dr. Dowie gave practical 
demonstrations, asking after each one: 

“**Mr. Theological Professor, what are you going to do about 
it?’ amid the tears and laughter and hallelujahs of the audi- 
ence.” 

On the wall in the rear of the platform is the inscription 
in large letters, ‘‘Christ is All.”’ Under it are arranged 
crutches, braces, trusses, boots, plaster casts, and various 
appliances worn by persons who came to the Tabernacle to 
be healed. They are arranged in the most effective man- 
ner on the wall in full sight of the audience, and to the 
right and left of them, leaning against the wall, areanum- 
ber of cots on which sick persons were borne into the Tab- 
ernacle. 

Two Homes have been opened to receive ‘sick children 
of God who are seeking him alone for healing in the name 
of Jesus,” and for those who are ‘receiving instruction in 
God’s ways of healing.” 

Recently a convention, or convocation, as it is called, of 
the Church of the First Born, was beld in Greenville, N. J. 
This is a faith-cure movement entirely distinct from that 
which has its headquartersin Chicago. The leader in the 
Convocation of the First Born is said to be Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Jackson. These people also believe in the cure of 
disease by the prayer of faith, and Mrs. Jackson herself 
testifies to her own cure by the Holy Spirit. A report of 
the proceedings of the recent annual convocation abounds 
with instances of healing. One man, the head of a family, 
testified that his wife has been cured of heart disease, his 
daughter of scarlet fever, and his little boy of a fractured 
arm. A woman stated that after being a sufferer for 
twenty-five years she had been cured of nine different dis- 
eases. Mrs. Jackson does not pronounce against phy- 
sicians, but declares that they are sent by the Lord into 
the world to cure those who have not got the fai She 
advises those who have not the faith tocall for a physician, 
but to be sure that he is a praying physician. 

We give the foregoing account, without a word of com- 
ment or attempt at explanation or refutation of thealleged 
cures. Our opinions are expressed elsewhere. We give it 
simply as a matter of information to our readers and do 
not, of course, vouch for the truth of any of the statements 
of cure. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES, 


THE American Missionary Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Lowell, October 23d-25th, as mentioned 
in another column. 





.... Chere are now 16,023 chapters of the Epworth League 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, an increase of 418in 
the month ending September 20th. Of the total number 
of chapters 2,800 are of junior leagues. 

...-It has been decided to hold the next Christian En- 
deavor Convention in Boston instead of San Francisco. 
The reason given is that the railroads would not state 
what terms could be made for tickets. 


...-Among the important religious meetings to be held 
this week are those of the American Board at Madison, 
Wis., the Quadrennial Convention of Christians at Haver- 
hill, Mass., and the Indian Conference at Lake Mohonk. 


..eeA writer in The Living Church analyzes the returns 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and shows that there 
are 4,366 churches with less than 100 communicants each, 
1,506 having between 100 and 200, 24 with 1,000, two with 
over 2,000, and oae with over 3,090 communicants. 


....The receipts of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society for the six months ending September 30th, were 
$203,159, an excess over those of the corresponding period 
of last year of $57,602. A fact which encourages the officers 
of the Society greatly is, that their receipts are $30,126 
above the average for the corresponding period of the past 
five years, 
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--+»The American Board reports receipts for Septembe 
as follows: Regular donations, $10,685 (including $788 for 
the debt); special donations, $1,845; legacies, $11,772, mak- 
ing a total of $24,302. Last September the receipts were: 
Regular donations, $19,706; special donations, $2.962: leg- 
acies, $5,535; total $28,203. There is thus a general falling 
off of $3,901. 


----The Board of Home Missions of the United Presby- 
teriam Church reports every portion of its work as pro- 
gressing well except finances. The heavy deficiencies of 
the past few years have reduced the reserve funds very 
low, so that money due to the missionaries on July Ist 
could not be paid in many cases until September. The 
receipts for four months from May Ist to September 1st 
were but $8,750, while the outlay was over $18,000, and 
every dollar of the reserve fund has been called upon. The 
officers make an earnest appeal for the fulfillment of the 
duties devolving upen the Church for this. 


.-.-Negotiations between the United Presbyterian and 
Christian Reformed Churches for organic union have not 
altogether succeeded. nor entirely failed. The latter body, 
which originated in Holland and has many points of agree- 
ment with the United Preshyterian Church, at the meet- 
ing of its Synod recently decided that complete unionis not 
yet possible, but that there is a unityin practice and con- 
fession sufficient for acknowledgment, and that while 
difference of lauguage remains, closer relations may be 
established, including exchange of ministers, mutual 
recognition of certificates of communion, and co-operation 
in foreign missions. 


...-It is reported that Sir George White, who has suc 
ceeded Lord Roberts as Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army in India, has spoken very highly of the great value 
of temperance work among the soldiers. As a result of 
efforts made, over 22.000 men, or one-third of the entire 
number of troops in India, belong to the Army Temperance 
Society, an increase of nearly 9,000 in four years. He says 
that the temperance men contrast so favorably with the 
non-abstainers that, out of 1,100 regimental court martials, 
only thirty-nine affected members of this association, and 
adds that experience has taught him that “‘ nearly all the 
crime in the British Army is directly or indirectly tracea- 
ble to excessive drinking.”’ 


..--The Prison Association of New York, of which Charl- 
ton T. Lewis is president and William M. F. Round secre- 
tary, have issued an appeal for the observance of the last 
Sunday in October, the 28th inst., as Prison Sunday. They 
say that in this State the constitutional amendment 
abolishing prison labor will result in throwing sev- 
eral thousand men into complete idleness, and will force 
them to be kept locked up night and day in the darkness of 
the prison corridors. The object of the Association is espe- 
cially to secure employment for and assist in every way 
possible those who come from the prisons. They turn no 
sober man away, but strain their resources to the utmost 
to give temporary relief and help. 


....A great work of grace is in progress in New Bed- 
ford, Mass.. the most conservative city in New England. 
Fourteen churches entered upon union evangelistic services 
Sabbath evening, September 9th, in The White Church, 
the largest church building in the city. The meetings 
have grown in interest steadily from thefirst. They be- 
came in fact so large as to fill and overflow the two largest 
churches in the city; then the rink, which will seat over 
3,000 people, was secured and is filledevery night, stand- 
ing room being’at a premium, and hundreds unable to 
getin. The preaching is being done by the Rev. Charles 
Lincoln Jackson, of Boston, and Mr. Gregnwood, formerly 
assistant of the Rev. B. Fay Mills, has charge of the 
music. 


....-The secession from the Free Church of Scotland on 
account of the passage of the Declaratory Act has not gath- 
ered much strength in numbers but has unfortunately oc- 
casioned not alittle bitterness, chiefly through misappre- 
hension of the facts. According to some reports Dr. 
Rainey, the author and defender of the act, ‘“ removed 
seven books from the Bible,’’ was really a Roman Catholic 
and had not long since “given a half million to the 
Papacy.” Dr. Marcus Dods was believed to have pub- 
licly denied the doctrine of the resurrection. These people 
have no church buildings except as the Free Church gener- 
ously allows the use of its own. There seems to be no dis- 
position to bear heavily upon them, but to deal leniently, 
hoping to win them back to union with the old Church. 


.... At the last meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church action was taken indorsing the 
scheme of an Assembly Herald, to set forth before the 
churches the organized benevolent work of the different 
boards. The editors have pushed this with great energy, 
and with the result that it is already paying all expenses, 
and is making for itself a very important place. The Oc- 
tober issue numbers 100,000, and the rate of increase is re- 
ported as about 1,000 a day. Each Board is expected to sup- 
ply material for a portion of the paper, and the whole is ed- 
ited by Dr. Rufus S. Green, of Elmira, and the Rev. W. H. 
Hubbard, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Au- 
burn. Efforts are made to put acopy into each family of 
the different Presbyterian churches throughout the coun- 
try; and the club price of ten cents a year puts it within 
the reach of even the poorest. It is looked upon by many 
as a long step toward the solution of the problem that so 
many of the boards have been considering for several 
years. 


....In the matter of the church property dispute between 
the factions of the Evangelical Association kaown as the 
Majority, or Bowman wing, and the Minority, or Dubs 
party, an important decision has just been given by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. It isin that State that 
the minority has its stronghold. The decision of the court 
of last resort confirms the validity of the General Confer- 
ence held at Indianapolis, which was the conference in 
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which the majority represented. The minority held Gen- 
eral Conference in Philadelphia, which the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, following decisions in other States, pro- 
nounces not to be the legal General Conference. The de- 
cision is a great blow to the minority in Pennsylvania, as 
it will compel them to relinquish control of property val- 
ued at almost a million dollars and will put churches of 
several hundred members under the control of a mere 
handful of persons. The division in the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation may now be regarded as complete and irrevocable. 
The party headed by Bishop Dubs will, we suppose, organ- 
ize independently of the branch led by Bishops Bowman 
and Esher, and new churches will be built where writs of 
dispossess are issued. 


--.-The triennial meetings of the German Baptist 
churches, including those also of Austria, Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Switzerland, Rimania, Bulgaria, Holland and 
Cape Colony in South Africa, were held recently in Berlin. 
Two hundred and seventy-five delegates were present, rep- 
resenting a church membership of nearly 30,000, and there 
were some additional guests not delegates. Mostof these 
churches are composed of laboring men who have not had 
the advantage of education, culture and refinement, and 
the primitive conduct of the exercises was in accord with 
their general character. They were, however, earnest and 
deeply spiritual. The reports for the three years have shown 
in Germany 5,518 baptisms and a present membership of 
24,021. The number of churches in all these countries has 
increased in the three years from 124 to 149, the number of 
preachers and helpers from 200 to 300, the number in Sun- 
day-schools from 18,452 to 21,524, and the number of mem- 
bers from 24,870 to 29,556, a net gain of 4,686. Among the dif- 
ferent instrumentalities employed has been the publishing 
honse established at Hamburg in 1828, which, during these 
past three years, has sent out over 3,000,000 copies of papers 
in different languages ; published 127.000 copies‘of religious 
almanacs and 61 books, with a total edition of nearly 400,000 
volumes, and has printed 132,549 Bibles and Testaments. 
The financial affairs have been so successful that a debt of 
nearly $4,000 has been paid and about $2,000 of profits have 
been given to benevolent purposes. There were not a large 
number of foreigners present, tho among them were Dr. 
Hulbert, Dean of the Theological Faculty of the Chicago 
University. 


-.--Recent French Protestant journals give some inter- 
esting information concerning both the Lutheran and the 
Reformed Churches in that country. The Reformed State 
Church is divided into 101 consistories, with 533 congrega- 
tions served by 688 pastors paid by the State. Of these 
pastorates 210 were established during the French Revolu- 
tion at the reorganization of the churches then undertaken 
by the State; 17 were added during the first Empire; 67 
during the period of the Restoration : 168 during the reign 
of Louis Philippe. whose chief Minister, Guizot, was a 
Protestant: 18 during the second Republic: 168 during 
the second Empire: and 52 during the third Republic 
down to 1880. Since that time the State has not established 
any more parishes, having removed this item from the 
budget. In addition there are 699 “‘ filial’ or adjunct con- 
gregations. The total number of churches under Reformed 
control in France is 929, to which must he added 256 halls 
used for church purposes. In Sonthern France a number 
of Refermed congregations worship out-of-doors. This 
Church reports 128 parsonages. As the State has ceased 
to establish further churches, a Central Evangelization 
Society has been founded. which establishes churches wher- 
ever needed. The pastors, not being paid by the State, do 
not belong to anv consistory. but only to the Reformed 
Svnod. Tn ali there are vow 56 of such pastors, including 
anumber in Algiers. The latest statistics credit the Re- 
formed Church of France with a membership of 540,483 
communicants and non-communicants. The Free Church 
emvlovs 48 pastors and evangelists. To these must vet he 
added 11 indenendent congregations with Reformed creeds, 
consisting chiefiv of conservative minorities who have 
separated from churches having liberal majorities. The 
Lutberan Church of France is divided intosix consistories 
with 62 nasters paid by the State and a membership of 
77,553 souls. The Protestants of other Churches independ- 
ent of the State. chiefly Methodists and Baptists, number 
in all some 11.000. The Protestant Church of Algiers is 
united, 7. ¢., Lutherans and Reformed are under the same 
consistories. Of these there are three, with seats at Al- 
giers, Oran and Constantine. These include 16 congrega- 
tions, served by 20 pastors, namely 11 Reformed and 9 
Lutherans. 


...- The rejection of the proposed new constitution by the 
classes of the Reformed Church in the United States (Ger- 
man) has given rise to a sharp discussion in the organs of 
the denomination. The Reformed Church Messenger last 
week gave three communications, two of which severely 
criticised the German classes and put the responsibility for 
the rejection of the constitution upon them. It appears 
that of the English portion of the Church thirty-one out of 
thirty-five classes voted for the constitution, while seven- 
teen out of the twenty German classes voted against it. 
The announcement of the rejection, it is said, caused a 
good deal of surprise in the denomination, because when 
the constitution was reported to the General Synod at 
Reading, it encountered little or no opposition. Substan- 
tially the same constitution had been very generally ap- 
proved previously by the classes, failing only by reason of 
certain clerical errors. One of the writers, whose three- 
column article is signed ““W. R,” charges the German 
brethren with being illiberal with respect to the use of the 
English language, and says that in many instances they 
liave advised those who wanted to join English churches to 
go to other denominations. He says that, bad as division 
would be, if this state of things is to continue, it would be 
better that there should be two denominations. H. J. 
Rutenik, D.D., one of the German brethren, says that it is 
natural that some resentment should be felt teward the 
German classes. He admits that they have defeated the 


_ So now the man who can teach 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


measure ardently desired by the prevailing element of the 
English classes. However, he counsels moderation, and 
insists that the German-speaking and the English-speaking 
brethren must somehow get along together. He calls at- 
tention to the action of the Erie Classis, which is a German 
body, and which formulates its objection to the constitu- 
tion as follows: 

“1. The articles by which a spiritual court of the elders in 
each congregation is formed, whereby the work of the pastors 
and the people seems unnecessarily increased and impeded. 

“2. Articles 41 and 66, whereby the existence of German classes 
and synods seems called in question. 

“3. Article 73, whereby Classis is authorized to examine all 
minutes and records of its congregations. 

“4. That part of Article 81, whereby the supply of vacant con- 
gregations is put into the hands of the officers of Classis. 

“5. Article 97, whereby the securing of a quorum is rendered 
difficult.” 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 21ST. 
A SABBATH IN CAPERNAUM.—MARE 1: 21-34. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ He taught them as one that had au- 
thority, and not as the scribes.”—MARK 1: 22. 

NotEs.—“ Capernaum.”—A town on the northwest 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, perhaps now called Khan 
Minyeh, perhaps Tel Hum, near by. ** Synagog ”’— 
Built by the Roman centurion. See Luke?: 5. ** As- 
tonished at his teaching.’’—Not “ doctrine,”’ as in the Old 
Version. It was rather the manner than the matter that 
surprised them, its authority not referring, as Jewish 
teachers do, to the views of other teachers, but asserting 
on bis own authority. “A man with an unclean 
spirit.’—This miracle was done on the Sabbath, and yet 
we hear of no complaint, since the Jews had not yet begun 
to raise against him every possible objection. The unclean 
spirits are also called demons (not ‘‘ devils”). The phe- 
nomena described in the stories of those possessed of 
demons are those of insanity. Apparently all cases of 
insanity were then believed to he caused by demons taking 
possession of a man, an idea which could affect the insane 
person, as well as others who spoke of him as thus pos- 
sessed. There also appears to have been a peculiar 
demoniac activity at the time of our Lord’s life on earth, 
The phenomena described cannot be explained without 
admitting that in many cases the Evangelists, and 
our Lord also, regarded these as real cases where 
demons had taken possession of a man. “* He 
cried out.’—The insane man, possessed of a de- 
mon, shocked the congregation by interrupting the 
service.” “* The Holy One of God.’”’—The promised Mes- 
siah. Tearing him.”—Not cutting him so as to bleed 
but convulsing him, asin the margin of the Revised Ver- 
slon. ** What is this? A new teaching !—Observe 
the more literal translation, and the more vigorous. 
“* With authority he commandeth.”—His authority is not 
only in teaching, bnt also in controlling the demons. 
“* Straightway.”—This is a very frequent word in Mark, 
which the Old Version obscures by different translations. 
“ The house of Simon and Andrew.”’—It is not cer- 
tain that the family of Mary, the mother of our Lord, had 
yet moved to Capernaum. ** Simon’s wife’s mother.” 
—Peter’s wife is mentioned by Paulas still living. A 
fever.”’—Fevers, like typhoid, are said to be very prevalent 
in that low and unhealthy valley where Capernaum was 
situated. The centurion’s son had a fever. -* When 
the sun did set.”»—Because they could not carry burdens on 
the Sabbath, such as the sick, or beds. But the man cured 
in the synagog had come himself. ** Suffered not the 
demons to speak.” —He did not wish their testimony, nor 
to haveany disturbance yet raised by his claims of Messiah- 
ship. 

Instruction,—“ Straightway’’ is a very common word in 
the story of onr Lord. When he had a thing to do he did, 
not. linger and dawdle, but went right atit. When it was 
cburch time he went “‘ straightway,” and he was not late 
to church. 

Jesus taught in the church on the Sabbath. There are 
very few healthy people now who are so busy that it will 
not do them good to teach in the Sunday-school when Sun- 
dav comes. It gives a healthful change of occupation, 
which is rest. The exenses for not taking part in active 
Mn yg labor on the Snbbath are mostly indifference and 

aziness. 

The teaching of our Lord was with authority. He did 
not say that this rabbi says so, and that rabbi says so, but 
*“*T say unto you,” as if he knew and gave the final word. 
sitively will have more 
influence than one whose convictions are weak. We sbould 
strive to attain conclusions in religion that we can rest on 
and can teach positivelv, rather than disseminate our 
doubts. It has been well said: ‘‘ Have your beliefs and 
have your doubts: but do not doubt your beliefs and do not 
believe your doubts, but believe your beliefs and doubt 
your doubts.” It is your beliefs you are to teach. 

There are too many people now in the world with un- 
clean spirits, possessed of demons. You can tell them be- 
cause unclean words, profane and Satanic words come out 
of their mouths, Thereis not one of us thatis not in 
danger of being of an unclean spirit if we do not 
take “a to keep our hearts and tongues and lives pure and 
sweet. 

The unclean spirits know Jesus and hate him; and so 
they know and hate his disciples. A rumseller is very 
quick to see and vote agaivst what interferes with his un- 
clean business. 

But Jesus is the eternal foeof Satan, always casting him 
out. His word to the demon is, ‘‘ Hold thy peace and come 
out of him.” That is what we must be saying all the time, 
keeping up the fight, driving Satan out of society, out of 
politics, out of our own hearts. There must be no truce 
with Satan. 

When theevil spirit left the man it convulsed him. 
There was no repentance there. There is no credit to be 
given to one who forsakes an evil life because he has to, be- 
cause he is driven out of the business or is getting old. 
Real repentance is toward God, because he hates sin. The 
other is the sorrow of the world, which would continue in 
sin if possible. 

They told Jesus of the poor woman sick with fever. Why 
can’t we do the same? Call the doctor—that is right—but 
also tell Jesus, and pray that the sick may be healed. 

There are three kinds of business that ally one to Jesus, 
the carpenter’s, the preacher’s and the doctor’s. 





















































October 11, 1894, 


REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT, 


THE Report opens with the statement of the death 
of seven corporate members: Louis Chapin, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; the Hon. Amos C. Barstow, of Providence, 
R. I.; Thatcher Thayer, D.D., of Newport, R. I.; the 
Hon. Benjamin Douglas, Middletown, Conn.; Thomas P, 
Field, D.D., Amherst, Mass.; Elbert B. Monroe, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; Horatio Q. Butterfield, D.D., Olivet, Mich. 

Forty-four new missionaries have been sent to the field 
during the past year, of whom thirteen were men, includ- 
ing three physicians and one printer, eleven the wives of 
missionaries, and twenty single ladies, including one phy- 
sician. Twenty-three have returned to their fields after a 
furlough in this country. In accordance with the action 
of the Board at Worcester in regard to the membership of 
tke Prudential Committee, an act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts has been secured, authorizing the election 
of members for a period of years, and, beginning with this 
meeting, they will be elected in three classes: one class to 
serve three years, one class two years, one class one year; 
at the expiration of these terms members are to be 
chosen in classes for terms of three years each; also no 
member who has served three full successive terms will be 
eligible for re-election till after a year has passed. 

Action has also been taken to the effect that in mission 
and station meetings, in the consideration of questions 
touching their own work, female delegates are to have an 
equal voice and vote with the men. Asto theadmission of 
women to membership in the Prudential Committee, it 
has been decided that that cannot be authorized without a 
change in the charter of the Board. 

The reports of the district secretaries, Dr. C. C. Creegan, 
in New York, and Dr. A. N. Hitchcock, in Chicago, speak 
of the cordial reception given by the churches to speakers, 
and interesting and valuable conferences. The American 
Bible Society has contributed $2,322 for the missions in 
Madura, Austria and Spain, sent out 3,355 volumes of the 
value of $1,419, to the Pacific Islands and South Africa, be- 
sides giving much assistance through its agenciesin China, 
Japan, Turkey and Mexico. The American Tract Society 
has given aid to the amount of $2,825 in cash and $435 in 
publications, making a total of $3,260. 

Considerable attention is given naturally to the financial 
problem, occasioned partly by the unusual financial de- 
pression. This, however, cannot be considered the sole or 
indeed the chief cause. This is the gradual exhaustion of 
the large legacies on the one hand, and the natural expan- 
sion of the work on the other, presenting a problem which 
can only be solved by increasing the number of donors 
and donations. 

Particular problems are then referred to. 

1st. The fact that the lowest estimates of the missiona- 
ries were cut down by $31,000, making the total $129,000 
less than they felt was really needed. 

2d. Whereas, during the year before $45,000 was granted 
for special objects such as are constantly recurring, this 
year only $14,000 has been so granted. 

3d. The question as to the sending out of candidates, 
whether there is or is not the necessary money in the 
treasury, must be decided. 

In this connection reference is made to the action of the 
Charch Missionary Society of England, favoring the send- 
ing of as many as offer who are adapted to the work, with- 
out regard to the Society’s income, and also to that of the 
London Missionary Soviety declining to send them except 
as the condition of the treasury warrants it. The question 
is then asked, Which course shall the Board take ? 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

“The receipts from the regular donations were $385,150 44, a 
loss of $30,526.18 from the previous year. Of this sum $169,937.12 
came from the Woman's Boar1s. (From the W. B. M., $112,757.14; 
from the W. B. M. I., $51,110.98; from the W. B. M. P., $6,067.) 

“The donations for special objects were $60,187.18, a loss of 
$7,323.98 from the previous year. Of this sum $18,936.39 was re- 
ceived from the Woman's Boards. (From the W. B. M., $13,- 
753 68; from the W. B. M. I., $4,937.56; from the W. B. M. P., 
$97.15; from the W. B. M., Canada, $148.) The receipts from 
legacies were $183,768.51, an increase over the previous year of 
$37,009.51. There has been a large shrinkage in interest, so that 
our income from the permanent funds was but $7,303.66 or $4,170,- 
77 less than the previous year. 

“The receipts in special donations for the debt of $88,318.73 of 
September Ist, 1893, were $37,770.63, of which sum $4,000 was re- 
ceived from the W. B.M.I. 4s is well undeastood, the Swett 
legacy is practically exhausted, the very small portion remaining 
not being available for present use. From the Otis bequest there 
was appropriated for the new missions in Africa and China the 
sum of $30,952.28. There remains of this fund not far from 
$75,000. 

“ Our income from all sources as acknowledged in the Mission- 
ary Herald, gives a total of $705,132.70, or a gain over the previous 
year of $25,846.76. The total amount received from the Woman's 
Boards was $192,873.51, a loss from the preceding year of $12,- 
800.84. 

“On the other hand, our expenditures reached the sum of 
$733,051.53, showing a reduction in expenses of $35,282.13 as com- 
pared with the previous year. Our condition is different from 
that of last year in these particulars: an increase of income, 
$25,846.76 ; a decrease in expenses of $35,282.13, and the balance of 
the debt of last year, $50,548.10. We are, therefore. obliged to re- 
port a balance against the treasury, August 3lst, 1894, of $116,237.- 
56. It will require but the most casual thought to discover that 
nearly $75,000 above this debt will be required for the coming 
year in order to keep our work at its present standard. For this 
task we need only the support of united effort, an aroused and 
intensified missionary sentiment, an enthusiasm for truth, in- 
tegrity and honor, and, as a crown of all, enthusiasm for Christ, 
which shall turn the task into a gracious privilege. Can this en- 
largement be assured ?” 

With a view to meeting the emergency, the suggestiou 
is then made for a union movement with all the Covgrega- 
tional benevolent societies,in an earnest appeal to the 
churches for a special offering of at least one dollar per 
member—two cents per week—this coming year, or, in the 
aggregate, a freewill offering of $500,000, to be placed in a 
common treasury, under the care of a chosen committee, to 
be distributed by some pro-rata method. 














October 11, 1894. 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE WORK OF THE 
BOARD. 


THE chief points in the reports of the Foreign Secretaries 
as presented at the Annual Meeting of the Board at Madi- 
son, Wis., October 10th, 1894, are as follows: 

SECRETARY CLARK’S DEPARTMENT. 


It is with great satisfaction that we are permitted to report 
marked progress in the missionary work at nearly every point in 
the great missionary field. There have been hindrances from 
unfriendly governments, but none such as to seriously injure the 
work, save the damage done to our high schools and colleges in 
the Turkish Empire. There have been no great revivals to re- 
port in anyof the missions, but rather steady growth and enlarge- 
ment so far as the means at the disposal of our missionaries would 

rmit. 
~ Papal lands the past year has been one of special blessing. 
In Mexico there are many signs to show that the leavening proc- 
ess, in which has been our reliance in Papal Lands, is steadily go- 
ingforward. Believers are gaining in personal influence and in 
Christian character, s° as to command the respect of the com- 
munities in which they dwell. One missionory who has been la- 
boring alone in a large district reports over thirty congregations 
in different towns, with an average attendance of about 800 souls. 
The evangelistic work in Spain still remains largely in the hands 
of native pastors who bave been educated in Switzerland, men 
who have earned the respect and confidence of the missionaries 
by their faithful and earnest labors. The maininterest, however, 
in this mission centers on the Girls’ School at San Sabastian, 
which has had another very successful year. Four of its best 
scholars have just received the degree of B.A., while the other 
pupils have passed a very creditable examination. It is not easy 
to estimate the importance of such an institution as showing the 
possibilities of Christian culture for the women of Spain. The 
work in Austria is more than realizing the expectations cher- 
ished when the mission was begun. It has been limited of late 
almost wholly te Bohemia, and tho hindered by unfriendly re-- 
strictions on the part of the Government, has made delightful 
progress the past year. The Protestant Church is fast being 
looked upon as the leading factor in the religious progress of Bo- 
hemia. Never was the prospect more hopeful than at present. 
Twelve churches, with a membership of over 700, and growing 
congregations at many points attest the work already accom- 
plished and give promise for the future. 


EUROPEAN TURKEY OR BULGARIA. 

The principal points of interest the past year in this work 
among the Bulgarians are the preparation of a Christian litera- 
ture, jially a C tary on the New Testament prepared 
by the venerable Dr. Riggs, which it is hoped will supply the 
special need of the Bulgarian churches; next, the settlement of 
native pastors at important centers of influence,men who have 
been educated in this country and have returned to their native 
land to labor for their own people; and, lastly, the proposed oc- 
cupation of Salonica in Macedonia. The schools at Samokov 
have been continued during the year and are doing their part to 
provide a much needed and efficient native agency. 


INDIA. 


Thoughtful observers at home and abroad are impressed with 
the changes evidently going on in the popular mind, preparing 
India for the reception of the Gospel. This change has thus far 
made itself felt more strongly in some of the missions of other 
Boards than in those connected with the American Board. It 
would seem that the higher classes are being reached as never 
before. Many of the young men educated in the higher schools 
and colleges are organizing irto societies which practically reject 
idolatry and are acceptingtheism. It is a recognition of the fact 
that the old superstitions and the idolatry connected with them 
no longer suffice for thinking minds. The same thought is more 
or less recognized by the common people, and many villages are 
renouncing theiridolatry and begging for Christian instruction. 
The one great want of India at this time is a native agency, well 
trained in the Gospel, and means to support them in making it 
known to thes» waiting multitudes. Never before have so many 
villages been reported as applying to the missionaries for instruc- 
tion in the Gospel, and never before have missionaries been so 
much tried on account of their inability to improve the remark- 
able opportunities presented to them. 

Marathi Mission.—In this field the work has been sustained 
substantially as in former years, so far as the reduced means 
would permit. The heavy reductions required in nearly every 
department have told heavily on any progress during the year, 
One new enterprise may properly be referred to—that of the Rev. 
S. V. Karmarkar and wife, who after some years in this country 
have returned to take charge of w at is practically a station at 
Bassein. Mrs, Karmarkar has had a course in medicide and re- 
turnsin the hope of large influence fn the practice of her pro- 
fession. ; 

Madura Mission.—In this mission, too, much embarrassment 
has been felt for want of adequate means; yet the mission re- 
ports a healthful progress in the churches, a large portion of 
which have received aditions to their number on confession of 
faith, and in the schools of all grades, especially in the higher 
institutions of learning. Over 860 additions to the Christian con- 
gregations are reported, and over 300 to the churches on confes- 
sion of faith. One very striking feature is the fact that the ad- 
ditions to the churches come from thirty different castes, show- 
ing a wide prevalence of the Gospel and giving the greatest 
promise of reaching the entire population at an early date. The 
fact that there are now over 4,000 communicants scattered 
throughout the entire population of about 2,000,000 shows a prepa- 
ration for evangelization that may well prompt to enlarged and 
vigorous effort in behalf of this people. Indeed, nothing seems 
to be lacking to such effort. All the necessary institutions re- 
quisite to the completion of the work have been provided: mis- 
sionaries, churches, native ministry, educational institutions of 
all grades—village schools, station schools, college, theological 
seminary, normal school, high school, and last, but not least, a 
school for the traini:g of Bible women to visit the people in 
their homes. 

Ceylon.—This field is so small as toadmitof more thorough 
supervision than any other of the Board. It is in some respects 
an object lesson to show the relative advantage of a small field, 
well supplied with missionary agencies, over a larger one where 
the work of the missionary must be given more to the supervision 
of a native agency. 

It is with special interest that reference is made to Jaffna Col- 
lege, in charge of the Rev. S. W. Howland, D.D. This institution 
has more than doubled in numbers the past year, having at last 
report nearly 200 students. This is a thoroughly Christian col- 
lege. A large proportion of the students and nearly all of its 
graduates are well-trained, Christian young men, actively en- 
gaged in evangelistic efforts in the region round about. 

JAPAN. 

This mission has been exposed to peculiar trials and difficulties 
from anti-evangelical agencies such as have beset no other mis- 
sion of the Board. No field has presented such a conflict between 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


the opposing forces of truth and error. It is believed, however, 


‘that the worst is past, and that the sifting process through which 


the churches are passing will be wholesome in the end. Taking 
into view the peculiar circumstances of this field, it is much that 
670 new members have been added to the churches duriug the 
year, that the Christian university, known as the Doshisha, and 
the College for Women and other educational institutions, in- 
cluding a training school for women and kindergarten for the 
children, have been so well sustained. Recent letters report 
more evangelical interest in some portions of the field, especially 
the recent tour made by the President of the Home Missionary 
Society, incompany with a missionary, during which large and 
attentive congregations were addressed, similar to the great 
theater audiences gathered afew yearsago. The war that isnow 
raging between China and Japan cannot, of course, fail to dis- 
tract the popular mind and absorb general interest ; but, if it 
should end in securing to Japan her true place among the civil- 
ized nations of the world and the recognition of just treaty 
rights, the gain to Christian civilization may far outweigh all 
present losses, 2nd a brighter future for the Gospel be opened to 
Japan. 
SECRETARY SMITH’s DEPARTMENT. 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, THE CHINESE EMPIRE, AFRICA AND 
ASIATIC TURKEY. 

We present in this part of the work of the Board a brief review 
of the twelve missions under my care: those in Micronesia and 
the iiawaiian Islands, four in the Chinese Empire, three in 
Africa, and three in Asiatic Turkey. In these fields, embraciug 
highly civilized peoples on the one hand and peoples of the sim- 
plest manners and development on the other, 341 missionaries are 
employed, of whom thirty-two have gone out this year for the 
first time. The native agency numbers 14,000, pastors. preachers, 
teachers and other helpers, and at least sixty millions of souls 
are accessible to Christian instruction. 

THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

The report of the year in Micronesia presents the usual varie- 
ties of light and shadow, with a preponderance of facts which 
are hopeful and encouraging. The mission force has been well 
recruited, and brought more nearly to a full equipment for the 
field. The condition of the field in the Marshall Islands is deci- 
dedly more encouraging than for many years past. Dr. Pease’s 
work was happily crowned as he left by a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the relations between our missionary work and the Ger- 
man authorities at Jaluij; and Dr. Rife, his successor, enters 
upon his labors in connection with these islands under most 
hopeful auspices. In the Gilbert Islands Mr. Walkup’s presence 
and constant labors from island to island, made possible by the 
missionary vessel, the ** Hiram Bingham,” are beginning to yield 
most valuable fruits. Here, too. we mark with gratitude the in- 
valuable aid rendered to our missionary work by the possession 
of the entire Bible in the language of the people, secured by the 
indefatigable labors of Dr. and Mrs. Bingham. The demand for 
these Scriptures and for other Christian literature is one of the 
mst hopeful indications of the improved state of living through- 
out these islands. At Ruk we have the darkest features in the 
record of the year. Turbulence and warfare among the people, 
a consequent diminution of the pupils in the schools, the want of 
competent and trustworthy native preachers and teachers, sug- 
gest the discouragements under which our missionary labors 
have been prosecuted. Happily, at the last accounts a slight im- 
provement in matters in these respects is recorded. 

Ponape is still in the hands of the Spaniards and without muis- 
sionary residence or labor; but here light predominates over 
darkness. During the year most cheering tidings have come 
from the island in respect to the persistence of Christian worship, 
the maintenance of Christian schools, and the purpose of the 
Christian people to enlarge their operations. The labors of the 
missionary pioneers on this island have not failed, and the best 
fruit of their toils is still to be gathered in the years to come. 
Pecuniary compensation for property destroyed by the Spaniards, 
after long and persistent correspondence, we are informed, has at 
last been paid 10 the United States official at Madrid, but has not 
as yet been received by us. 

In the Hawaiian Islands the usual forms of work have been 
prosecuted with wonted success, and the appointment of an asso- 
ciate for Dr. Hyde, and the temporary stay of Mr. and Mrs. O. 
H. Gulick, of the Japan Mission, to work among the Japanese of 
these islands promise to make that work even more effective in 
the immediate future. 

CHINA. 

All problems of past years connected with missionary work in 
the Chinese Empire remain still to be solved, and some new per- 
plexities have been added during the current year. It was iney- 
itable that at some time the self-satisfaction of the Chinese Em- 
pire and its rigid conservatism s ould come into more or less 
violent collision with the new spirit and movement that are 
abroad among the nations. No one could have foreseen from 
what source this disturbing influence would arise; and it is not 
at all strange that the neighboring empire, which has so quickly 
responded to Western influences, should have been the occasion 
of stirring to its depths the stagnant life of this greatest of the 
Oriental Powers. It bas ever been the case that missionary in- 
terests have been found to be most closely connected with the 
movement of political events; and while as yet we can by no 
means forecast the end of the present struggle or the outcome 
thereof, in reference to missionary work there can be little doubt 
that in the providence of God Christian truth and civilization are 
to find a readier access to the very center of Chinese life and 
thought and institutions. 

The past year in the four fields which we occupy has been 
marked by no specially stirring events. The work already estab- 
lished has been weil maintained, faithfully prosecuted, and 
blessed with cheering results. In the North China Mission a 
special interest gathers about the great revival which was en- 
joyed at Peking, at Tung-cho, at Tientsin and other points. The 
College and other educational institutions centering at Tung-cho 
received a special blessing and inspiration for the larger work to 
which they are now called ; and the spirit of the native preachers 
and the courage of the missionaries were stimulated in the most 
happy way by this gracious visitation. Larger additions to the 
churches of the mission upon ‘confession of faith are reported 
this year than in any previous year in the history of the mission. 
The Fucbau Mission rejoices in welcome re-enforcements, in the 
friendly relations subsisting between the members of the mission 
and the representatives of neighboring missions, in the increased 
readiness with whlch the message of the Gospel is welcomed, and 
in the steady growth of the Christian institutions now established 
in its midst. From the Shansi Mission the report of the year is 
full of good cheer. A united missionary force, well distributed 
in three important centers, working in several wisely devised 
lines of labor, and finding everywhere an ‘opening field and a 
growing welcome, the organization of the first church of the 
mission, and the enlargement of the schools—these are the cheer- 
ing notes that come to us from this important field. The South 
China Mission rejoices in the return of Dr. Hager, accompanied 
by Mrs. Hager, and the coming of Miss Cheney, the first single 
wounan to be connected with this growing mission., 
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AFRICA. 

- The general interest of the civilized world in Africa and its de- 
velopment continues unabated, and the Christian effort to fill its 
dark lands with light and its great peoples with the Christian 
life remains, as hitherto,*the heart and living core of that move- 
ment. The newly established mission in East Central Africa, 
upon the borders of Gazaland and Mashonaland, has found its 
site and has made good progress in securing the recognition of 
the native princes and the British South Africa Company, within 
whose jurisdiction its work is to be prosecuted. The health of 
the mission has been good, the evangelistic work already begun 
promises to be effective, and we have all occasion to rejoice in the 
good beginning that has been made. The West Ceutral African 
Mission records a year of diminished missionary force, but of 
steadily expanding work. In every feature of missionary effort 
progress is recorded. The Zulu Mission has pursued its wonted 
way hampered by the want of needful funds and by the scarcity 
of laborers, but with the tokens of divine favor upon the work at 
every point. The new work at Johannesberg, a center in the 
gold regions whither many of the most promising Zulu young 
men resort, has been self-supporting from the first, and Mr. 
Goodenough anticipates the establishment there of a permanent 
and influential Christian center. The Theological School gathers 
larger classes of better material than hitherto, and the girls 


- schools at Inanda and Umzumbe yield satisfactory results. 


ASIATIC TUBKEY. 


In no part of the fields occupied by the Board are the con- 
trasted lights and shades of missionary labor more marked than 
in the Turkish Empire. Here we labor essentially alone, carry- 
ing almost the sole responsibility under God for the spiritual 
reformation of the nominally Christian pu»pulation of the Em- 
pir- and the evangelization of the people of Islam. In all these 
fields the mission staff is diminished in numbers and weakened 
in strength to an unusual degree, and the scantiness of resources 
at the command of the Board has «dded a peculiar embarrass- 
ment. The exactions of the Government, the presence of famine 
in parts of these fields, and outbreaks of lawlessness at many a 
point, have still further added to the trials and anxieties of the 
year. It is no small proof of the inherent strength of the forces 
that work with the Christian faith and of the gracious hand of 
God over all, that,in spite of these manifold embarrassments 
within and discouragements without, the work as a whole has 
not only net gone backward but has made gains in almost every 
field and in well-nigh every form of missionary effort. The 
diminishing missionary force at some points is becoming a mat- 
ter demanding serious attention. While it is wise to devolve 
additional responsibility upon the native agency as that agency 
increases in number and capacity, there is obvionsly a limit to 
the diminution of the foreign force which can wisely be per- 
mitted, and that limit in these fields seems to have been reached. 

The interference with missionary work, which has resulted 
either directly or indirectly from the policy pursued by the 
Turkish Government, has been fully reported to our own Gov- 
ernment at Washington; and we are bappy to report the readi- 
hess with which our representations in these matters have been 
received. Not all the questions which have arisen within the 
year have as yet received a satisfactory solution. Some ques- 
tions are at this very time pending which involve in a serious, 
almost in a radical, way the stability and success of missionary 
work in the Empire. There is occasion for vigilance, for prayer, 
and for unceasing effort to secure right action on the part of 
our Government and its representatives. Temporary obstruc- 
tion and disaster may be permitted, but of the final issue no 
one can stand in doubt. 














GENERAL SUMMARY, 1894. 
Missions. 
Ris iia ds oink. ecient edna aadncacecounast eee 20 
DRONE snk hc cccxs c<iten APR Gsdis deen insiedncobdpees 100 
i Oe RES, CREE Se ee ee 1,107 
Pilgcen Bom atetedl ie 46k ocwis evens ccaigdnvigcc tec tienes 1,429 
DEM CUI sie sedans nisin dp caweitchedéstessccics 69,151 
Laborers Employed. 

Ordained Missionaries (15 being Physicians)................ 184 
Male Physicians not ordained (besides 9 women)........... 13 
vnc cnwcn cen cneucanesscoosecsoocccceses 6 
Women (9 of them Physicians) (wives 185, unmarried 183). 368 
Whole number of laborers sent from this country......... 571 
PE MOR nic cacctineccevevns 241 
Native preachers and catechists 508 
Native school-teachers........... 1,533 
Other native Jaborers,..... 568 

Se I SOINII Won oc ccndaivecncevdnicecwicesaesas 2,870 

Total of American and native Jaborers................05 3,441 

The Churches. 
SS nc os vcaadamigmenvaedee cakdackgnpuekecuaas 421 
icici accccinddsececccachs: seveccendadcaves neces 40,187 
I I i cern ccanccatnsencsecdenecsscsaseges 3,055 
Whole number from the first, as nearly ascan be learned. 128,648 
Educational Department. 

Theological seminaries and station classes... ............... 16 
PRRs occ ccccecesdccccsccscevescecesceseceseocee 230 
Colleges and high schools........ 65 
Pupils in the above................ Sadcnsdintnarwne®? ceases 4,227 
Tee CO FO GI ia cide icin dv cksicdwede-cctcesae wana 63 
Pupilsin boarding schools for girls..............eeeeeeeeeeee 3,394 
Common schools ag 1,026 
ORES TEE UNITE BOs a scrccesdnccccedcccccccecciveevs 39,366 
Whole number under instruction............cece-ssecececees 50,406 
Native contributions, so far as reported...... ............+- $89,145 


PAPERS BY THE SECRETARIES. 


Papers were prepared as usnalto be read at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Board at Madison this week by 
Secretaries Clark and Judson Smith. The subject of Dr. 
Smith’s paper was ‘‘Tne Intellectual Preparation of the 
Missionary.” and that by Dr. Clark was a retrospect. In 
view of this being the last year of his term of office, we 
give as much space as we can to selections from his paper. 


A RETROSPECT. 
BY N. G. CLARK, D.D. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Board at Chicago, in 1865, 
was one ofgladness. The great War had just closed, The cause 
of freedom had triumphed. A grander fnture was opening be- 
fore the American Church, a grander opportunity before this 
Board. Resolutions were adopted expressive of hearty thanks- 
giving, not merely for the close of the long struggle, but for the 
loyalty of our constituency, which had brought us through those 
four years so full of distracting influences and of financial stress, 
not only without a debt but with a balance in the treasury. 
Since that time many changes have occurred in the membership 
of the Board as well asin the missionary ranks. Of the fifty-three 
Corporate Members_present at the meeting in Chicago, only siz 
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now remain; while of the 208 Corporate Members tnen enrolled 
less than a dozen names are now on thelist. At the Missionary 
Rooms, of the Prudential Committee and Executive Officers, only 
one remains, Mr. Langdon S. Ward, whose faithful services for 
the eleven years previous in the Treasurer's department led to 
his appointment at that meeting as Treasurer in full, In looking 
over the list of missionaries only fifty-six names yet remain. 

At thix meeting, at the request of Dr. Anderson, whe had so 
long and so ably held the office of Foreign Secretary of the 
Board, a new Secretary was elected to lighten his labors and to 
succeed him in office at the close of another year. The general 
policy of the Board had been settled substantially in accordance 
with the principle laid down by him; namely, the establishment 
of independent, self-supporting, self-governing, self-propagating 
ehurches. This was the one aim and purpose in every mission 
field. Confidence was fe!t in the Gospel as the one great agency 
to be used in the furtherance of this work; education, except 
for the native preachers, was limited to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in the language of the people. Churches had been organ- 
ized, but no adequate preparation had been made in any field 
for the training of a native ministry to care for them and to 
push on the work of evangelization. The work was widespread. 
Beginnings had been made at many points, but with a few nota- 
ble exceptions the churches as yet were small and feeble. 

The most marked event of these earlier years was the great 
movement in 1868 which has ended in the establishment of 
Woman’s Boards in connection not only with the American 
Board but with other missionary societies in this country and 
Great Britain. Out of a conference with such women as Mrs. 
Albert Bowker, Mrs. Homer Bartlett, Mrs. Daniel Safford, Mrs. 
Charles Scudder, Mrs. Samuel Hubbard, Mrs. Linus Child, not 
to mention others of like spirit, came the first organization of a 
Woman’s Board of Missions, whose headquarters were at 
Bostor. 

Another memorable conference, big with results tho attract- 
ing little notice at the time, was held at the house of the Foreign 
Sveretary during the same year. An Amherst student on a vaca- 
tion tramp came tothat house fora night,and in the morning, 
after leading at family prayers with great simplicity and ear- 
nestness, he took the hand of the Secretary in both his, saying, 
* You must send missionaries to my country.” He would take 
no denial. As when six years later hestood before the Board at 
Rutland pleading for a Christian college in Japan and saying, 
“ } will not sit down until you promise,” so now to every plea 
that the Board had already more work than it could well carry on 
came the same response, “ You must send missionaries to my 
country.”’. Such was the birth of the Japan Mission. 

In the autumn of this year, 1870, occurred an event memorable 
in the history of this Board. This was the withdrawal of a large 
portion of the Presbyterian constituency and the passing over to 
them, as in duty bound, of some of the missions which the two 
denominations had been developing together. This withdrawal 
naturally resulted from the union of the two branches of the 
Presbyterian Church and was made without any loss of good 
feeling and with the fullest confidence that it would promote a 
larger interest and grander work in the cause of foreign missions 
This confidence has been justified by the event. In the division 
of the field, the Syrian, the Nestorian and the Gaboon missions, 
together with several among the North American Indians, were 
transferred to the Presbyterian Board. 

In 1871, as one indication of the hopeful sentiment and in view 
of the iact that by the closing of the mission to the Hawaiian 
Islands and the transfers to the Presbyterian Board, the number 
of our missions had been reduced from twenty to thirteen, and 
the actual missionary force to 247, it was resolved to take up work 
in papal lands, with the understanding, however, that a separate 
collection should be taken in the church:?s for the support of tbis 
new enterprise. Hence a beginning was made during the next 
year in Mexico, Spain, Austria and Italy. In the first three coun- 
tries mentioned the work was new and was und«rtaken, not in 
the expectation of bringing the great body of the people to the 
acceptance of Protestantism, but with the simple purpose of in- 
troducing the leaven of a pure Gospel, which might in due time 
work out its appropriate results. There was some hesitancy on 
the part of members of the Board as to taking up work in nom- 
inally Christian lands; but the experiment had already been 
tried among Greeks and Armenians so successfully as to war- 
rant the attempt. The resultsthat have followed have certainly 
vindicated the wisdom of the Board in entering upon this work. 

No further change occurred in the fields of the Board or in its 
general work, which was prosecuted on well-established lines, 
until 1880. There had been a steady growth in all the missions. 
New work had been taken up wherever, in answer to the prayers 
of the Church, new doors had been opened. During the eight 
years from 1870 to 1878 there had been an increase of 100 (from 247 
to 349) in the missionary force, and about 100 new places occupied, 
while the number of churches had increased from 172 to 248, with 
a gain in membership of more than 5,000; and yet there had been 
no increase in the average annual receipts of the Board. Those 
were sad days at the Missionary Rooms. The prospect seemed 
darker and darker, until word came one day in March, 1879, of a 
legacy of $1,000,000 from one who had read for years the Mission- 
ary Herald, and believed in the business management of the 
Board, Mr. Asa Otis, of New London, Conn. Within twenty-four 
hours after the tidings came the good news was borne at light- 
ning speed to every mission of instant relief for the most pressing 
needs to the amount of over $40,000; and before the close of the 
year over $160,000 was appropriated from this source, and an op- 
portunity afforded for enlarging work in Africa. 

Besides this work in Africa the Otis legacy enabled the Board 
to open, in 1882, a new missionin Northern China, known as the 
Shansi Mission, and one in Northern Mexico. The next year 
missions were established in Hongkong, nowcalled the South 
China Mission, and in Northern Japan. These new enterprises 
in Mexico and Japan have since been incorporated with the older 
missions of the Board in those lands. 

The opening of new missions and the steady growth of work in 
the old fields had so increased current expenditures that the 
annual receipts, tho since 1879 they bad risen to an average of 
more than $370,000. were by no means adequate to our needs. 
Two-thirds of the Otis legacy had been already spent. It was, 
therefore, with great joy and gratitude that we received another 
bequest, amounting to more than half a million dollars, from 
Samuel W. Swett, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. This noble gift 
came in most opportunely to meet the demands of the ever ex- 
panding work.* 

At the close of this review of nearly thirty years, let us revert 
to the controlling purpose of missionary effort—the development 
of self-supporting ehurches—and note the advance on certain 
lines of missionary policy which has been found needful in order 
to its realization. 

From less than $5,000 annually raised by native churches as late 
as thirty years ago, the amount has inereased to niore than $100,- 

000 a year. Of course the results vary in different missions, 





*It is known that he had been specially impressed, as a commercial 
man, having vessels sailing in the Pacific Ocean, with the good work 
accomplished by the missionaries of the American Board at the Sand- 
wich Islands, 
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according to the pecuniary circumstances of the people. In 
India, in view of the abject poverty so widely prevalent and the 
ignorance of industrial pursuits which might furnish a liveli- 
hood, comparatively little can be done. Where millions of people 
lie down at night, hungry, on the bare cround, it is idle to expect 
much in the way of funds for building churches or supporting 
pastors and schools. In Japan, on the other hand, the churches 
have been largely independent from the first. Forty-three out of 
seventy are reported as self-supporting, and church edifices 
suited to their wants are built by the people themselves. The 
practice of self-support is now generally accepted as the condi- 
tion of the best spiritual life. 

Closely connected with the matter of self-support is that of 
higher Christian education and also of industrial training, not 
only for the sake of raising up an efficient native ministry, but 
of awakening a new life and energy onthe part of believers, 
which shall lead to habits of industry and to a better livelihood 
generally among the people. Christianity means more than sim- 
ply instruction in the vital elements of the Gospel; it enters into 
the entire life of man and the wisest culture is that which con- 
siders him in hisintellectual and social as well as in his spiritual 
life.. It is only as the manand the whole man is developed that 
Christianity vindicates its claim to the sovereignty of human 
hearts. 

During the last ten years the number of places where the Gos- 
pel is regularly preached has increased by 75 per cent. (from 826 
to 1,429), and the number of missionaries by 31 per cent. (from 429 
to 571) ; while the advance in donations, including those from the 
Woman's Boards, has been only about 20 per cent. ($3,528,930 to 
$4,251,302) on the average of the preceding decade. Thisexplains 
the necessity for retrenchment and the renewed cry of distress 
that comes up from the mission fields. These things ought not 
so to be. This simple statement ought to secure speedy relief. 

The results of the work during the twenty-nine years under 
review, as far as numbers can express results, may be summed 
up briefly as follows: In the missions now under the charge of 
this Board the number of regular preaching places have in 
creased from 236 to 1,429; of missionaries, from 221 to 571; of 
native laborers of different grades, from 629 to 2,870; the number 
received into church fellowship on confession of their faith, from 
418 in 1865 to 3,055 this year; and the total church membership, 
from 4,968 to 40,871. This increase is due largely to the various 
agencies of the Woman’s Boards, the Christian training of our 
higher institutions of learning, and to a better trained and more 
numerous native agency. In the educational department the 
number of high schools and colleges for both sexes has increased 
more than ninefold (15 to 144), and the number of pupils from 422 
to 7,841, more than eighteenfold ; while the total number under 
instruction has increased from 8,817 to 50,406. But these figures, 
encouraging as they are, give a very inadequate conception of 
the breadth of the changes in the moral and social life of the 
peoples among whom we labor, or of the opportunities given on 
every hand for enlargement, of the vantage ground gained for 
yet greater and more rapid advances through the influence of so 
many Christian homes, of so many churches as centers of life 
and licht, of Christian literature introducing through millions 
of pages the best thought and sentiment of the world into the 
languages spoken by more than a hundred millions of people. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ARTHUR, S. J., Schenectady, N. Y., resigns. 

BOOTH, T. W., Marinette, Wis., accepts call to Muncy, Penn. 
CAREY, L. W., Waukeshato, Wis., resigns. 

a W. E.. Fort Plain, accepts call to Mechanicsville, 





EASTERBROOK, G., Ann Arbor, Mich, accepts call to Green- 
ville, Mass. 

GORHAM, J. J., Hudson, Wis., postens 4 

HACKETT, Ww. 'W., Troy, called to West Swanzey, N. H. 

HAPPELL. H., Baraboo, is., resigns. 

HUBBARD. H. G., Campton, N. H., resigns 

— LuTHER B., Somerville, Mass., called to Altoona, 


RE AD. 'G. W., Chadron, Neb.. prone call to Eddy, N. M. 
TILLEY, C. o.. Bridgeton, N led to Lewiston, Me. 
UTTON, “ds B., Durand and Waubeek, Wis., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDRIDGE, Anprew A., ~ 5 Bay, Wis., resigns. 
BASCOM, GEorGE 8., Dwi nae N. D., resigns. _ 
BEARD, REUBEN A. ‘inst. eptember 27th, Pilgrim ch., Nashua, 


N. H. 
pasa: ALBERT M., Corning, Ia., called to Blair, Neb. 
BINDER, GeorGE J., Oleander, Cal., resigns. 
BOOTHBY, CLAYTON D., ord. September 26th, Thomaston, Me. 
BRECK, CHARLEs A., ord. Septenuer Seth, Strong. Me. 
BREUM, WILLIAM E., Downs, Kan.. withdraws resignation. 
YNE, W1L.1AM B., Gowrie, called to Victor, Ia. 


“PENNI IMAN, ANDREW O., Garnett, Kan., withdraws resigna- 


tion. 
PENROSE, StrepHen B. L., Dayton, ames to presidency of 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wa 
REMELE, Writ A., ord. dietenkber' Sth, East Poultney, Vt. 
ROSS, WILLIAM i, Kendall, Mich., resigns 
SAFFORD, ALBERT Wr Rock Falls, called to Bowmanville ch., 
icago, Ill. 
STROUGH, Francis A., Greene, accepts call to Albany, N. Y. 
oo + eee L. inst. September 27th, Plymouth ch. 
evelan 
TEBBETS, Artaur H., Plymouth ch., Fargo. N. D., resigns. 
bate” a, “Wy Marrnew J., Harwood, accepts call to Rose alley, 


TROWER, WI1L114M G., Brownton, called to Hutchinson, Minn. 
bade mye EDWARD M., Groton, ‘Conn., accepts call to Yank- 
ton, 8. D. 
LUTHERAN. 


BERRY, W. Bose Rising vg Gene es resigns. 
EIEMANN, A., Sterling, Il., Ss. 
FREET, Jonas, inst. October inn Noreatur, N. 
aa aa H, K., Adamsville, O., accepts call : Fargo, N. D. 
KERLIN, A. A., Alexandria, accepts call to Glasgow, Penn. 
Tras O. C.. anoke, Va., resigns. 
PETER, + Manheim, Penn., resigns. 

HLF Topeka, Kan. a call to Louisville, Ky. 

THELANDER, PHiLiP, Elgin, Ill., accepts call to Escanaba, 


WYSE, M H., Bethlehem, 8S. C., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ed 45. 
ee R. D.. becomes pastor Third ch., Rochester, N. Y. 
LESLIE, J. D., Water Va ey, Miss., accepts call to Weather- 


LONG, kpwrs M., died October 24, eee, Penn., aged 67. 
LONG, M. Dr W irr. North Baltimore, O resigns. 
LYNN, J ed to Bergen, N. Y. 
ROBERTSON, ns T., died hence ti Theria, O 5 aged 45. 
McCLELLAN D.F., Pleasanton, Cal., resigns. 
oan TRIK, Bokats J., Batavia, N. Y., 
OMELVENA, JAMES, Washingt called to oO Delphi, ane 
SMITH, J. M., Cisco, accepts call to Waxahachie, Tex 
SUTPHEN. P P. F., inst. October 7th, owe Penn. 
TOBEY, Bf O., Milford Center, 0., resign 
WADE, F, R., Fair Haven, called to Webster, ms Xs 
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Literature. 


Tre prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considerea 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol received, The 
interests of our readers will guide us im the selection of works for further 
notice. 





THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY.* 


THESE two roomy volumes, with two more to follow 
them, are the substantial result of Canon Liddon’s con- 
viction of the importance to be attached to the Life of the 
last of the great Tractarians and of the spacious plan on 
which he laid it out. 

Five days after Pusey’s death he was chosen by some- 
thing like acclamation to do the work, and for the next 
two years, down to his own death in 1892, put aside his 
other literary labors to give undivided attention to this, 
He left behind him when he died materials collected and 
arranged for the whole Life and an elaborate first draft 
written out down to 1856, or ten years beyond the point 
reached in the two volumes now published. 

The literary executors, appointed in his will, under 
whose direction the Rev. Charles Gore, Principal of 
Pusey House, edited his unpublished ‘‘ Passiontide Ser- 
mons” and ‘‘Exposition of Romans,” provided also for 
the completion of Pusey’s Life by the editors who have 
brought out these two volumes. 

They have accepted the work as Liddon left it, chang- 
ing nothing so far as its character, scale and plan are 
concerned. The volumes now published bring the Life 
down to the great crisis in 1845, when Newman went into 
the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, They are 
done on a scale of voluminous magnitude which happily 
is not indulged in very often and which can only be ex- 
cused in this case by pleading the irresistible attractions 
and permanent importance of the bistory with which the 
life of Pusey stands inseparably connected. 

It was, however, an accident rather than his original 
prominence in their movement as a founder or promoter 
which attached the name of Pusey to the Tractarians 
rather than that of Keble or Newman. Of the ninety 
Tracts which formed the entire series, Pusey wrote only 
seven, and, shocking as the bold denial might sound to 
the editors of this Life, he was not himself great in any 
known sense of the word. His name came to stand for 
the whole party by an accident whichis fully explained 
in an extract from Isaac Williams’s ‘‘ Autobiography”: 

**He [Pusey] said, smiling to Newman, wrapping his 
gown round him as he was wont to do, ‘I think you are 
too hard on the Peculiars, as you call them. You should 
conciliate them; Iam thinking of writing a letter myself 
with that purpose.’ ‘ Well,’ said Newman, ‘suppose you 
let us have it for one of the Tracts!’ ‘Oh no,’ said 
Pusey, ‘I will not be one of you.’ This was said in a play- 
ful manner; and before we parted Newman said, ‘ Suppose 
you let us have that letter of yours . . . and attach 
your name or signature to it. You would then not be 
mixed up with us, nor in any way responsible for the 
Tracts.’ ‘ Well,’ said Pusey, at last, ‘if you will let me do 

that, [ will.’ It was this circumstance of Pusey attaching 
his initials to that tract which furnished the Record and 
the Low Church party with his name, which they at once 
attached to us all.” 

There was, however, more reason than accident in 
this naming of the party ; for tho Pusey did not come 
into the movement until it had been started by others, he 
probably represented its ideals and aims better than any 
other man init. Keble was, in Newman’s judgment, the 
inspirivg and informing spirit of the whole; but he did 
not have Pusey’s theologic breadth nor systematic de- 
velopment. As to Newman, while the lines he was 
moving on were, for long before he took the final step, 
such as must carry him outside the Church of England, 
Pusey’s were not, but lay wholly within the confessional 
limits of that communion. 

This would appear to be the sober conviction on which 
Liddon undertook Pusey’s Life—thatin writing it he was 
writing the history of Tractarianism, not as it was in 
the case of Newman and others, a movement leading 
toward Rome, but as it was in the view of the great 
leaders who were sincerely devoted to the principles of 
the Anglican Church, a movement for its regeneration. 
In this view of the case, while Newman represented the 
Romeward side of Tractarianism Pusey represented, if 
not its Protestant, at least its Anglican side. High 
Church, sacramentarian, Protestant or no Protestant, as 
one may choose to rank him, there never was in him so 
much as a squinting toward Rome. He may have been, 
as the Pope said, the bell outside of the Church which 
called people into it; but for himself, he was Anglican. 
He lived and thought within those limits. What he was 
doing was done consciously for the spiritual regeneration 
of the Mother Church, and her restoration to the paths 
of life, truth and power. 

In taking this view of the man and his work Canon 
Liddon was bound to write his Life as that of the leader 
who represented more than any other the whole move- 
ment as far asit lay inside the Anglican Church, and 





* LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, DOCTOR OF DIVINITY, CANON 
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who in this view was greater than Keble or Newman. 

~ Hence nothing connecte’ with Pusey is unimportant for 
Liddon. He must write it all out, and rather mourns 
that there is not as much to relate of the great man as 
there may be a hundred years hence. 

Accordingly the work before us is a biography of 
Pusey combined with a history of the Tractarian move- 
ment in the Anglican Church, and employed to illustrate 
it; for it cannot now be denied that odious as the name 
Puseyism may have once sounded in our ears, it really 
represents the most fruitful, spiritual and vivifying side 
of the Oxford movement. A large part of its best vital- 
ity was drawn directly from Pusey, and owed its exist- 
ence to the richness and depth of his spiritual life, which, 
even to persons unaffected by the Tractarian line of 
reasoning, will still give a permanent and irresistible 
charm to Canon Liddon’s volumes. 

Pusey was no ecclesiologist of the dry schoolman class. 
Were we to place him among saints it would not be of 
the St. Dominick order, but of the St. Francis of Assisi; 
for his type of piety was both mystical and gentle. It 
included alarge element of heart. The pietism of Spener 
left a permanent mark on him from his Halle days. In 
his most extreme soarings into sacramental antiquity he 
could never bring himself to break with such men as 
Tholuck ; and to the last day of his life he retained his 
“love of the Evangelicals,” as based on what they did to 
make religion a living power in a cold and gloomy age. 
We read in Vol. II (p. 8): 

“Pusey had always a much warmer feeling for [Puritan 
than Latitudinarian] opponents. As he wrotein 1865: 

“* Ever since I knew them (which was not in my earliest years) 
I have loved those who are called *“ Evangelicals.” I loved them 
because they loved our Lord. I loved them for their zeal for 
souls. I often thought them narrow; yet I was often drawn to 


individuals among them more than to others who held truth in 
common with myself which the Evangelicals did not hold.’” 


Liddon tells us that in his theology he began 
with the needs of the human soul (Vol. II, p. 
807). He quotes the remark of J. B. Mozley, that 
Pusey had ‘‘ devoted himself to the consideration of 
Sin: its awful nature; its antagonism to God; its 
deep seat in our nature ; the remedy provided for it by 
our Lord’s meritorious sufferings and death.” He could 
never bring himself to the harsh methods and attitude of 
stern sacramentarians, like Newman, but declared him- 
self for gentler and more appreciative methods with the 
“Peculiars,” as the phrase ran in the Oriel Common Room. 
The cold logic of the movement meant more with New- 
man than with Pusey, tho we do not doubt that the 
prime consideration with both of them was as Liddon 
says (Vol. II, p. 161) ‘‘ to withstand the tendency to un- 
belief inherent in the theological liberalism of the day 
by the reassertion of these principles of primitive cathol- 
icism which the Church of England, as it then was, was 
so largely overlooking.” The mistake he and his party 
made was in turning-back to a fanciful and really peril- 
ous theory of Christianty for the instrument with which 
to do battle against the rising infidelity. To Liddon the 
means he invoked and the fantastic theology he invoked 
were as sacred as the purpose and prayer with which he 
invoked them. The whole Life is planned and written 
on this assumption. 

As a man, Pusey’s tastes were simple, his heart was in 
his hand even when his convictions carried him into con- 
troversy, and his generosity was pushed to an extreme 
which he was once forced in a court of law to admit, in 
the case of another person, indicated a species of lunacy. 
Canon Liddon gives us many examples, among others 
this(Vol. I, p. 93): 

“*When I first knew him,’ said Cardinal Newman, in 
1882, ‘he used to regret the luxury of Oxford. At the Cen- 
tenary we had a great dinner and, among other luxuries, 
turtle soup. It made Pusey very angry. I remember his 
coming to me and bursting out: What is this stuff that 
they are going to give us ?’” 

That was not all. 

“Tn those days French wines, now so common, were con- 
sidered a great luxury. It was proposed to have French 
wines at table, besides port and sherry. Pusey and I 
agreed to oppose the plan’; and we carried our point in the 
Fellows’ meeting. But the Provost Copleston forthwith 
said that he should give French wines on his own account, 
On which Pusey said to me that Oxford seemed incapable 
of being reformed.” 

Looked at as a history of the Tractarian movement 
these volumes have merits which entitle them toa consid- 
eration which is rather strengthened than impaired by 
bringing them into comparison with other recent contri- 
butions to Tractarian history, from the Mozleys, fromDean 
Church, in the Memoirs of Mr. Ward, and from the pen 
of Newman himself. What Newman’s “ Apologia” was 
for the analysis of the movement as it went Romeward 
in his own person, this work of Liddon’s is for the same 
movement, as it went on within the confessional lines of 
Anglicanism. To make out his position Pusey had to 
put a great indignity on the doctrine of development in 
the Christian Church (which by the way Newman was 
free to acknowledge) and to go back to primitive times 
With the enormous: and dishonoring assumption that 
Christian life and faith were purer then that at any sub- 
seq tent period in the history of the Church. Unfortu- 
nately the assumption he was working on landed him in 
an ag. cf te Church which was not near enough the be- 

ginning to )\old in it the faith and practice of the Apos- 
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tles and yet was too near to them to be free from the 
confusions and the limitations of adolescence. Canon 
Liddon traces the whole process with an admiring eye. 
His assent is so full and deep as to raise the occasional 
doubt whether the clues he is following may not be some- 
times in his own mind rather then in Dr. Pusey’s reason- 
ing. The result is, however, the same. The exposition 
of the movement on which high Anglicanisin rests is 
carried out with an unrivaled appreciative fullness. It 
shows the points on which it turned and leaves us free to 
pronounce them the cardinal defects or the triumphant 
victories of the movement, as we will. 

The external history as given in these volumes, par- 
ticularly that part of it which concerns the opponents of 
the movement, is less to be admired and leaves us to re- 
gret that the author could not free himself from the 
rancor and limitations of the history he was writing. 
His allusions to Arnold of Rugby are an example. The 
intimation that his onslaught on the ‘Oxford Malig- 
nants” had endangered his position at Rugby, tho there 
may have been some ground for it at the time, reads 
now after thislapse of years like a piece of well-cherished 
malice more than fifty years old. It has a particularly 
disagreeable sound to those of us who remember the 
great career just opening for Arnold at Oxford, when 
he died. Morever ‘‘Oxford Malignants” was not Arnold’s 
phrase, but the invention of the Edinburgh Magazine, 
which printed his philippic. So as to the treatment of 
his brilliant pupil, Stanley, we can only suggest to per- 
sons wishing to know the full truth of this matter that 
they run through the letters bearing on the subject con- 
tained in the two volumes of Stanley’s recently published 
correspondence, These letters will wonderfully clear, 
correct and broaden their view of this history and release 
them from the monkish exposition of the movement. 

Arnold liked Pusey in spiteof disagreements with him, 
and in spite of Liddon’s charge that he treated him with 
insincerity if not with duplicity. Among Liddon’s many 
good services we are grateful to him for this that he has 
published (Vol. I, p. 282) Arnold’s great and incisive let- 
ter to Pusey, dated February 18h. 1834. High Church- 
men who refused to go into the ‘‘ movement” fare but 
little better in these pages. The board who sat on Pusey’s 
‘* condemned sermon” is described as being made up of 
‘‘Doctor’s of no great theological eminence”; a very 
queer remark when we know that Jelf was one of them, 
and Hawkins, the great Provost of Oriel, another. Both 
of them, however, get hard measure for their scruples as 
to Pusey. It was to be expected that Tait, later the 
saintly Low Church Archbishop of Canterbury, would 
be handled with severity. Howley, who was the Primate 
at the time, fares quite as badly. His courage is im- 
pugned, and poor Harrison, the Rev. B. Harrison, a 
friend of Pusey’s, who, at Pusey’s advice, had accepted 
an appointment from Howley, at Lambeth, as Examin- 
ing Chaplain, is forthwith dismissed as incapable of any 
further independent judgment of his own. 

Low Churchmen, Puritans, Latitudinarians like Hamp- 
den, Arnold and Stanley get short shrift everywhere. 
As to the Nonconformists, the only question is whether 
it is worth while to notice them or their organs at all. 

Per contra, the volumes are full of points that must 
play an important part in the ‘history. For instance, 
while Pusey’s tract on baptism gave him a place among 
the leaders of the movement and incidentally attached 
his name to it, it threw his wife into trouble as to her 
Nonconformist baptism, which led her to abstain from 
communing for a long time, as being doubtful of her 
membership of the Church, and was not settled until she 
was provisionally re-baptized. Among these valuable 
bits we reckon the detailed statement in volume II (p. 
149) of what constitutes Puseyism—a frank, condensed 
summary which, so faras we can see, could not be im- 
proved. In the same list we should place the account of 
the controversy over the Jerusalem Bishopric, of the 
Tractarian hesitation to join in the subscription to the 
monument at Oxford in commemoration of the martyred 
Bishops—Ridley, Latimer and Cranmer—and the frank 
admission of the ‘‘joy at Rome” as the ‘‘ movement ” 
progressed. While we cannot look on the chapters 
which relate the proceedings and events connected with 
the ‘‘condemned sermon” as in any sense judicial or 
even impartial, we do recognize their very great value, 
particularly in the important matter of bringing out 
Pusey’s own definition of his position and in showing 
the wide differences which lay between him and Rome, 
and the very different direction his speculations were 
taking. 

To an ixtelligent reader not himself entangled in these 
questions, the history presented in these volumes illus- 
trates anew how much perilous matter lies in the 
sacramental theory of Christianity on lines that do not at 
all lead to Rome. 


> 
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Primitive Civilizations; or, Outlines of the History of 
Ownership in Archaic Communities. By E. J. Simcox, 
Author of ‘ Natural Law,” etc. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. Two vols., crown 8vo, $10.00.) The author of these 
ingenious and scholarly volumes frankly admits that he 
has a task before him whose results, in the present condi- 
tion of knowledge, can be only provisional. Recent progress 
in the accumulation of prehistoric material and the ex- 
tension of our knowledge of prehistoric times has been 
enormous; but gaps still lie open in it which not only 
break the continuity of the evidence and interrupt the evi- 
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dential series, but occur in such critical and important 
points in the series as to prevent the connection of the 
knowledge we possess into a systematic whole. Mr. Sim- 
cox is not discouraged by this unpromising condition of 
the evidence from making the attempt to advanceas far as 
he can. He believes that the crumbs of knowledge we now 
possess are worth much, perhaps more than has been gen- 
erally supposed, and thatit is clearly worth while for a 
scholar to give them such interpretation as they will bear. 
He opens with a general discussion of what progress has 
been made toward a solution of the problem of a common 
origin of the civilization of the race. The critical point he 
finds to be the connection of the Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian civilization with the Turanian Chinese, and advances 
reasons for believing that this result tho still conjectural, 
has been made to appear possible in some common, older, 
proto-original of both races, yet to be identified in the un- 
deciphered or undiscovered remains of antiquity. We 
quote his summary statement-of his point (p. 33, Vol. I): 
“Leaving all open questions of affinity to be decided by the 
learning of the future, we are certainlyin a position to affirm 
that before the so-called Aryans and Semites of history took the 
foremost place in the Old World, probably before they were 
clearly differentiated, the first civilized States inthe world were 
founded by men of some other race—humane, industrious, non- 
political, but with a moral philosophy for the use of princes; 
liberal in the treatment of women, with the most unchanging 
customs of any people that ever lived, and with the most endur- 
ing records of theirlife. By analogy we should expect ail these 
States to beloug to the same ethnological family ; but if the iden- 
tification cannot be maintained, the similarity of temperament 
and institutions which suggested it only becomes the more note- 
worthy; as if the social order formulated by Chinese and 
Egyptian rulers were not merely one natural view, but in fact the 
first or only one that presents itself to a primitive community as 
either natural or possible.” 
The body of the work in the two volumes falls into four 
distinct Books, in which the author, taking his suggestion 
from Aristotle, or at least falling back for support on the 
Aristotelian definition of possession or property as an in- 
strument for maintaining life, proposes to trace ownership 
as far as possible through the primitive civilizations on the 
general assumption that this is the key to the history, and 
that the “‘ character of religious beliefs, the state of art or 
science, and the course of political and social development, 
are all reflected in proprietary institutions.” Acting on 
this view of the subject, we have in the first of the two vol- 
umes before us a discussion of ‘‘Ownership in Egypt,’ 
* Ancient Babylonia,” “ From Masxalia to Malabar,” and « 
second volume entirely (apart from the Appendices) occu- 
pied with the discussion of ‘‘Ownership in China.” The 
author has an aim in all this review, which is not wholly 
antiquarian but very largely sociological, as we find in the 
closing chapter of ‘‘ Conclusions” in the second volume, 
where the methods adopted in China, for example, to meet 
some of the most serious difficulties of modern social life 
are brought forward for study if not for imitation, as, for 
example, the Chinese method of preventing the develop- 
ment of excessive inequalities of ownership and the concen- _ 
tration of property into the power and possession of a small 
number of great agglomerators. He brings forward the 
history of China on this point asa reply to the doctrines 
which are taught in Europe and iu this country, and as 
showing that “the tendency of the natural inequality of 
men to reflect and exaggerate itself in the inequality of 
their possessions can be controlled by legislation.’”’ So, too, 
as to the formation of a criminal class, Mr. Simcox be- 
lieves that the Chinese have something to teach us in the 
way of modifying the circumstances which tempt men 
into crime. He succeeds in drawing from the history of 
China some wisdom on this subject which tends strongly 
to re-enforce the best opinion of our own writers on the same 
subject. He shows, for example, that tne whole aim and 
interest of the Chinese system is directed to prevent the 
formation of a criminal class, while in our system we per- 
mit our social failures to sink into a socialresiduum where 
they propagate. Whatever may be true of the Chinese sys- 
tem the statement is undoubtedly true as to the effect of 
the methods commonly practiced in this country. It is 
not so clear, however, that Chinese methods have been more 
successful, and it is very certain that they would dono 
good here. Methods for reaching the evil, which lie wholly 
within our reach, have been suggested, and have already 
been set in operation, with far more promising results than 
could be expected from any of the methods drawn by Mr. 
Simcox from his study of Chinese examples. 


The Fleming H. Revell Company (New York, Chicago, 
Toronto, 50 cents) publish The Church and the Kingdom, 
by Washington Gladden, a handy little volume of two 
very readable and useful addresses, one delivered before 
the Congregational Association of Ohio, and the other be- 
fore the graduatingclass of Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
In the Preface he disclaims any controversial purpose in 
the addresses, but admits that they are issued as ‘‘an ef- 
fort to supplement and complete statements made 
by men with whose purposes”’ he is in deep sympathy. 
We understand this remark to refer to certain extrava- 
gances, as we should describe them, in the utterances of 
Lyman Abbott and Professor Herron, who, among other 
things, have committed themselves to the proposition in 
the words of the former, that ‘to iove one’s neighbor as 
one’s self is not the Christian law of love; it is the Jewish 
law of justice,” the Christian law being ‘‘ that ye love one 
another as I haveloved you,” which is interpreted as mean- 
ing, more than one loves himself. Against this proposi- 
tion, as put forth by Professor Herron, we have already 
published our protest. Dr. Gladden, in the second of 
these discourses, comments from his own point of view 
on this propoition with sense and ability, showing for the 
first point that the example of Christ in the humiliation 
(the kenosis) cannot be interpreted in this way. He says: 

‘*He loved them—their manhood, their spiritual integrity— 
so much that he was willing to deny himself the blessedness 
of the Father’s house, to suffer many things, even to give his 
life, that they might enter into the rights of the sons of God; but 
he did not love their spiritual integrity more than he loved his 
own; if he had he would have had nothing to give them.” 
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He shows next, in many examples, the es- 
sentially unethical character of this senti- 
mental moderna altruism which he calls a 
* species of moral insanity.”” He poi ts to 
the undeniable fact that parental discipline 
and influence is suffering from an excessive 
parental altruism which humiliates, de- 
grades the parent, and weakens his au- 
thority. Parents have no right to love their 
children more than they love themselves,and 
whenever they dispossess themselves in this 
way they lower their ability to discharge 
the parental office. Turning to the social 
and industrial sphere, he shows how this 
new modification of the law of Christ works 
out there into immorality. The passage is 
so strong and pertinent that we quote it in 
full (p. 71): 


“The fact is that we have now on our hands a 
very large number of people—a class which is 
constantly increasing—who consider themselves 
entitled to receive charity,and who assume 
that it isthe Christian duty of the rest of the 
community to bestow charity upon them. They 
are perfectly willing to sit-in idleness while 
others work and save to supply them with the 
necessaries of life. They have an idea that this 
is what Christianity means—that otber people 
should keep them from_ suffering. no matter 
how lazy or how wasteful they may be. There 
are people with whom I come in contact, who 
evidently propose to eat their bread in the sweat 
of my brow; who expect me to work that the 
may rest and to save that they may oe : 
If I hesitate, they are ready to cry out, ‘ Where 
is your Christianity?’ Now it is evident that if 
this kind of sentiment has gained currency 
among the receivers of charity, it must be 
largely the fault of the bestowers of charity 
If the giving had not been done in wrong ways. 
such degradation would not have been suffered 
in the receiving.” 


We wholly agree with Dr. Gladden in his 
conclusion that the one remedy for all these 
evils is the rigid adherence to the law of 
Christ which bids us love our neighbors as 
ourselves. The perfect law of social moral- 
ity is giveu bere in terms Which cannot be 
changed without dropping into social in- 
justice and social confusion the moment its 
terms are changed by lowering them on the 
one hand or attempting to raise them on 
the other. We do not understand Dr. 
Gladden as saying that this law as it stands 
is in any just sense an appeal to self- 
interest, tho he does say that ‘‘as it has 
been popularly represented,”’ it does recog- 
nize self interest as the ruling motive. This 
is a very different proposition, as to which 
we say nothing here, except that it requires 
many exceptions. Dr. Giadden has proba 
bly exposed himself to some misapprehen- 
sion in his remark ‘p. 51): 


“One of the ten commancments was .. . 
distinctly repealed by our Lord; and others 
were so modified by his interpretation that they 
cannet, as they stand, be considered as binding 
upon us.” 


Granting that Christ did repeal the fourth 
commandment, tho we should prefer, on 
all accounts, Dr. Gladden’s alternate phrase 
and use the word modify, weare unable to 
make out what he means when he adds: 


“others were so modified by his interpreta- . 


tion that they cannot, as they stand, be con- 
sidered as binding upon us.” Professor 
Herron’s rhetorical extravagance on 
property might seem to cal] for some modi- 
fication of the commandment : ‘Lhou shalt 
not steal; but Dr. Giadden is strong on the 
doctrine of property and individual rights. 
The position so fully and admirably de- 
fined above is carried out in the equally im- 
portant and interesting address which 
opens the book, on * : he Church and the 
Kingdom.” Dr. Gladden again declares 
that the law of the kingdom as defined 
above 


** reverses the current maxims and practices of 
excnange, and expects us,in all our bargains 
and dealings, instead of getting as much as we 
can, to vive as much as we can. As much as 
we can. I say, in justice to ourselves and to 
those who are dependent on us. As much as we 
can without weakening or pauper zing those 
with whom we deal, A proper self-regard is 
not abolished; but the whole attitude of the 
mind is changed; and life, instead of being a 
discipline of greed, becomes an opportunity of 
ministry.” 

This doctrine can hardly be preached too 
much or too earnestly as the true and final 
principle which is to be applied to the pru- 
dence, the economics and the s ern realities 
of trade to tran:form them into beveficent 
social agencies. 


& 
> 


LITERARY NOTE. 


THE we'l-known publishing house of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. are about to remove their 
headquarters from 5 East Nineteenth 
Street to the northeast corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and I'wenty-fir-t Street. The new 
store has just been finished, and is a most 
beautifully cOustructed building. It. ad- 
joins the house of Charles Scrivner’s “ons, 
and is a biock below that of A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. The house of Dodd, Mead & 
Co. was organized in 1870, and succeeded 
Moses H. Dodd, wbo began business in 1839 
on Park Row, where the old Brick Church 
stood, and where now stands the New 
York Times building. When the Brick 
Church was torn down, in 1855, Mr. Dodd 
removed to 506 Broadway, and in 1870, upon 
his retiring from business, his son, Frank 
H. Dodd, and the late Edward S. Mead, 
continued under the name of Dodd, Mead 
& Co., and removed to 762 Broadway. In 
1875 the firm occupied 751 Broadway, and 
in 1880 removed to 753-755 Broad way, where 
they remained till 1892. For the past two 

ears the store has been in Nineteenth 

treet. Bleecker Van Wagoner became a 
member of the firm. on January lst, 1876, 
and he, with Mr. Moses Dodd’s two sons, 
Frank H. and Robert H., now comprise the 
firm. Edward S. Mead was a member of 
the firm from 1870 until his death, about a 


earago. The tg soem of the house of 
Dodd, Mead & ©. bave always been of a 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D) Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


General Lee. 

By General FirzHuGH LEE. A new volume 
in the Great Commanders Series, edited 
by Gen. JAMES GRANT Witson. With 
Portrait and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


Here is a popular biography of the great soldier 
which offers an intimate picture of every side of his 
life. It is written by his nephew and cavalry com- 
mander, a member of his family, who therefore 
knew him as no outsider could, and a soldier who 
served under him, understood his strategical con- 
duct of his army, and aided in executing many of his 
plans. Asa military and personal biography noth- 
ing equal to this has been written. These peculiar 
qualifications and the convenient size of the book 
give it, as the publishers believe, an unexcelled rank 
among the biographies of this class. 


City Government in the 
United States. 


By ALFRED R. CONKLING. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


The awakening of the American citizen indicated 
in the revolts against boss and ring rules, and the 
formation of organizations for nonpartisan and pure 
municipal government, render the appearance of 
this book peculiarly timely. The author has learned 
his subject by actual experience as an alderman of 
New York, a ber of the A bly, and a leader 
in municipal reform movements. He describes the 
departments for conducting the city’s business, the 
methods, and the abuses, and his clear presentation 
of his theme is illustrated by references not only to 
the various American cities, but also to Paris, Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Birmingham, and Berlin, which he 
has visited and studied in the preparation of this 
book. Strangely enough, in view of the value of such 
a work to every citizen, there is no book of equal 
scope. 

















A Flash of Summer. 
By'Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, author of *‘ Love 

Letters of a Worldly Woman,” *“* Aunt 

Anne,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The mere announcement of a new novel by the au- 
thor of * Love Letters of a Worldly Woman” will at- 
tract those who seek the most brilliant contempo- 
rary fiction. The new novel will be certain to add to 
the author's reputation. 


The Green Carnation. 
12mo. Buckram, 75 cents. 


This brilliant little satire upon the London Bun- 
thorne of the day will be read with keen delight. 
The “* Decadent” of English society has never been 
so cleverly sketched, and his comments upon the lit- 
erature and art of the day will be found as amusing 
as they are maliciously witty. We have had no re- 
cent fiction so thoroughly * up to date.” 


A Mild Barbarian. 

By EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “ An Ambi- 
tious Woman,” ‘‘The House at High 
Bridge,” etc. No. 153, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

In the opinion of 





pet observers, Mr. Fawcett 
has done nothing better than “A Mild Barbarian.” 
Much of the scene is laid in New York, which the 
author knows so well,and the unusual type repre- 
sented in his hero is drawn with a freshness and 
vividness which will stir the interest of even blasé 
novel readers. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


The History 


of the 


English Bible. 


By Prof. T. HARWooD Pattison, D.D. [1- 
lustrated. 12mo, 280 pages, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

“A book of unusual interest and value.”—Public 
Opinion, 

“We do not recall a writer who has presented a 
narrative so popularly interesting as this is likely to 
prove tothe multitude of English Bible readers.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 

“No such racy and absorbingly interesting account 
of the English Bible has ever been, or is ever likely to 
be written.’"—AUGUSTUS H. STRONG, D.D., LL.D. 

“It will doa useful work and do it well.”—Congre- 
gationalist. 

“A better book on the subject we have never yet 
met with.”’—Liverpool (England) Mercury. 


American Baptist Publication Soc’ y 


PHILADELPHIA: 1420 Chestnut St.; 
BOSTON: 256 Washington Street ; 
NEW YORK: 149 and 151 Fifth Avenue; 
CHICAGO: 177 Wabash Avenue ; 
ST. LOUIS: 1109 Olive Street ; 
- DALLAS: 34 Main Street; 
ATLANTA: 8 Whitehall Street, 





MACMILLAN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


Love in Idleness. 
A TALE OF BAR HARBOUR. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Katharine 
Lauderdale,” “ Saracinesca,” “ A Roman Singer,” 
etc., etc. With Illustrations reproduced from 
drawings and photographs. In one volume, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, uniform with the 
well-known “ Cranford Series.” Price, $2.00, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
10th Edition, 


Katharine Lauderdale, 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Marion Darche,” “* Pietro Ghisleri,” “* The 
Witch of Prague,” etc. 
With Illustrations. 
Two vols , boundin polished buckram, in box, $2.00. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


The Use of Life, 


By the Right Hon.Str JoHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., author of “ The Beauties of 
Nature,” “ The Pleasures of Life,” etc., etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, uniform with “ The Romance of the In- 
sect World,” * The Pleasures of Life,” etc. $1.25. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The Pleasures of Life, 


Two Parts. Complete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Beauties of Nature, 
and the Wondersof the World We Live in. 


With numerous illustrations and many Full-page 
Plates. 3d Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 
$1.50. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


My New Home. 


A New Story for Children by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
author of “The Cackoo Clock,” “The Rectory 
Children,” etc., etc. With Illustrations by L. Lrs- 
LIE BROOKE. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the New 
Edition of Mrs, Molesworth’s stories. Price, $1.00. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
A New Novel by **Z. Z.’’ 


Drama in Dutch. 


By“ Z.Z.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Translation of Prof. Erman’s Great Work. 


Life in Ancient Egypt. 


Described by ADOLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M. 
TIRARD, With 400 [llustrations in the text and lL 
Plates. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt. $6.00. 


NOW READY. 


. - 

History of the English Lan- 

guage. 

By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSOV, Assistant Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell Uni- 
versity. 12mo. $1.25 net. 

This book aims to present the subject in such a way 
as to represent the great advance in English philo- 
logical study made in recent years. 

MISS FIELDE’S NEW BOOK ON CHINA. 


A Corner of Cathay. 


Studies from Life Among the Chinese. By ADELE 
M. FIeLpe, author of “Chinese Nights’ Enter- 
tainments,” etc., etc. With Colored Plates from 
Illustrations by Artists in the celebrated School 
of Go Leng, at Swatow, China. Small 4to, cloth 
gilt, $4.00. 

NEW BOOK ON NURSING. 


Text-Book of Anatomy and 
Physiology for Nurses. 


Compiled by DIANA CLIFFORD KIMBER, Assistant 
Superintendent New York City Training School, 
Blackwell’s Island. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


$2.50 net. 
Second Edition 
REVISED AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN 


. 
Essays on Questions of the 
Day: 
. 

Political and Social. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 
author of “The United States: An Outline of 
Political History (1492-1871),” etc., etc. Large 
12mo, cloth, $2.25. 

“That the essays are powerful and effecti 
their handling of the soveral subjects treaea. = 
one familiareven with the name of Goldwin Smith, 
and with the associations into which his advocacy of 


many interests of society and vernment have 
eenens it, is likely to be in any doubt.—The Stand- 
ard. 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A House in Bloomsbury. 
Second Edition. $1.25, 


“The best story she has written since ‘ Lady J; »” 
—The Atheneum. pent: 


“Far above the fiction of the day.”—The Speaker. 
“Fresh and original.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


The Highway of Sorrow. 

A novel. By Miss HESBA STRETTON. With por. 

trait of the author. $1.25. 

A noble story of love and faith brought triumphant 
through suffering, across the Russian via dolorosa of 
Siberia. The persecution of the Stundists forms a 
subject of timely and important interest, and as the 
book has been written in collaboration with the cele. 
brated writer Stepniak, much new light has been 
thrown on the situation. 


My Study Fire. 


Second Series. By HAMILTON WRIGHT Mani, 
With 8 photogravures. Gilt top. $1.50. 


Also a new edition of Mr. Mabie’s previous books, 
My Study Fire, Under the Trees and Else. 
where, Short «tudiesin Literature, Essays 
in Literary Interpretation. Each with 3 photo. 
gravures, ic dainty binding, gilt top. $1.50, Issued 
also by Messrs. Dent & Co., London, 


*,* Write for complete descriptive list of 
our new and forthcoming Books. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


5 E. 19th S8t., bet. B’way & 5th Ave.,N.Y. 

SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are using 
Remington County Seat Lists They cover the around 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Buijding, N. Y, 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. 

C.8, Lone & Co., 113 Arch St.. Philadeiphia, Pa. 

“Every one should read this littl book "~Athencum, 
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CHOIRS 


*“McIntosh’s Anthems ” 

Just published. A new collection of rare complete- 
ness and excellence. 110 pieces. Round or character 
notes. $1.90. $9.00 per doz.. not postpaid, 


“SUNDAY ANTHEMS” 


By W. O. PERKINS. Containing the latest choir 
music from the best sources. $1.00. $9.00 per 
doz., not postpaid. 

* Trowbridge Collection ”’ 

A comprehensive collection of standard music 
75 cts. 86.75 per doz., net postpaid. 

* Hartford Collection ” 

By IRVING EMERSON. More than fifty impressive, 
but not too intricate choir pieces. 75 cents. $6.75 
per doz., pot postpaid. 


“Emerson’s Easy Anthems” 


*Ocenis. $7.20 per doz., not postpaid. 


“‘ EMERSON’S CHOICE ANTHEMS” 


$1.00. $9,00 per doz., not postpaid. 


“‘Emerson’s Anthems of Praise ” 
$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid, 


* Gabriels’ Anthems” 
$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


** Voice in Praise” 
$1.50. $13.50 per doz , not posipaid. 
All books sent postpaid unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Send for Catalogue of Octavo Sacred Choruses. Free 
for the asking. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 
C.H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and éasy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BO-TON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


J. CHURCH CU., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,0. 


CHURCH GEO. 8. HUTCHINGS, 


Richard Henry Warren, 
ORGANS Manager, _ 
503 Sth Ave., New York. 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS 
Fok SOCIAL MEETINGS: " 
Christian Endeavor Hymns - - - $30 per 10 
For REVIVAL MEETINGS: 3 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5and 6Combined, _ 
Small, Music, Type Edition, $45 per 100 
For MID-WEEK MEETINGS & SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 
Select Songs No.2, - - + - Cloth, $40 per ll 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. | 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. 





THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT, author of “The Lit-- 


erary History of England,” etc,, eto. Delightfully 
written papers describing famous people of the days 
of Queen Anne, including Dean Swift, Defoe, and 
A‘dison. Full-page pictures printed in two colors. 
Royal octavo, 207 pages, rich binding, cloth, gilt tool- 
ing, $6.00. 


WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE 
GREEN. 


Anew novel by Dk. S. WEIR MITCHELL, author of 

“ Characteristics,” “In War Time,” etc. A tale of 

the primeval Canadian forests, full of brilliant con- 

versations and strong studies of character, inter- 

with descriptions of adventures with rod and 

gun. The book is full of the mystery and pictur- 

esqueness of the deep woods. 12mo, with portrait of 
the author, 430 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


ACROSS ASIA ON A BICYCLE, 


By THOMAS G. ALLEN, JR., and WILLIAM L. 
SACHTLEBEN. The story of the remarkable trip 
made by two young American students from Con- 
stantinople to Peking on bicycles. Not since thedays 
of Marco Polo hasa European traveler succeeded in 
crossing the Chinese Empire from the western boun- 
dary to the capital. Profusely illustrated with pho- 
tographs taken by the authors. 12mo, 300 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA. 

By JoHN MUTA, the well-known California natu- 
ralist; describing the glaciers, the glacial lakes and 
meadows, the forests and the antmals of the Sierra 
Nevada range. Emerson said of John Muir, who ac- 
companied him in his California trip, “‘He is more 
wonderful than fhoreau.” 12mo, 350 pages, richly 
illustrated, cloth, $1.50, 


FIVE BOOKS OF SONG. 

By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. A complete col- 
lection of Mr. Gilder’s poems, revised and gathered 
into one handsome volume, with a number of poems 
not hitherto printed. Illustrated, l2mo, 240 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. 


P’TIT MATINIC’? AND OTHER 
MONOTONES. 

By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, author of 
“Thumb-Nail Sketches.” Stories of lifeon the Nova 
Scotia coast, A charming little volume, with frontis- 
piece in color, and exquisite illustrations by the ar- 
tist author. Issued in full sheep binding, with rich 
design in embossed gold. Size 3}¢x5 inches, 140 pages, 
$1.35. 








WRITING TO ROSINA. 


By WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP, author of * The 
House of a Merchant Prince.” A novelette issued in 
exquisite binding, chronicling the unhappy expe- 
riences of a gentleman who, in an evil hour, induced 
afriend toconduct for him a correspondence with 
his fiancée. Iilustrated, 3}¢x5 inches, full stamped 
sheep, 117 pages, $1.00. 


For Boys and Girls. 


THE LAND OF PLUCK. 


By MARY MAPES DODGE. Stories and sketches 
for young folk about Holland, with some on other 
subjects; by the author of “ Hans Brinker; or, The 
Silver Skates,” the most famous story-book of lite in 
Holland ever written for young people. The first 
part of the book is entirely devoted to Holland and 
the Dutch. The second part contains nineteen short 
stories, including ‘* Wondering Tom,” “ The Brighton 
Cats,”“*Trapper Joe,” etc., etc. Richly illustrated 
by Edwards, Kemble, and many other artists. 12mo, 
$13 pages, cloth, $1.50, 


WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. 

By MARY MAPES DopGE. A collection of verses 
for boys and girls, including a great number of the 
most popular poems and rhymes by Mrs. Dodge that 
have appeared in St. Nicholas, with others now 
printed for the first time. Richly illustrated, 12mo, 
%0 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


THE BROWNIES AROUND THE 
WORLD. 

Anew Brownie book by PALMER Cox, with new 
poems and pictures. More than 100,000 of these fa- 
mous Brownie Books have been sold. The latest one 
isa delightful addition to the series, and in it Mr. 
Cox’s wonderful little people visit many strange 
lands and have many surprising adventures. Quarto, 
14 pages, illuminated boards, $1.50. 





IMAGINOTIONS. 


“Truthless Tales,” by TupoR JENKS, one of the 
most popular story-writers of St. Nicholas, author of 
“The Century World’s Fair Book for Boys and Girls.” 
Richly illustrated, by Birch, Drake, Bensell, Dan 
ig and Herford, 8%{x7 inches, 230 pages, cloth, 


ARTFUL ANTICKS. 

By OLIVER HERFORD, author of “Penand Ink- 
lings.” Humorous verse for young folks, cleverly 
illustrated by the author, whose contributions to St. 
Nicholas, Life, and other periodicals have won hima 
wide reputation. This book, although nominally for 
the youngsters, will have charms for many grown-ups 
aswell. 644x7% inches, 100 pages, cloth, $1.00. 





THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS. 

The Story of the Government by ELBRIDGE 8, 
BROOKS, describing, in attractive story-form, the 
visit of a party of bright young people to Washington, 
who, beginning with the Constitution, investigate 
thoroughly the Government of the United States. 
Combining a capital story-book with the helpfulness 
ofa history. Illustrated with over 200 engravings. 

Issued under the of the N: 1 Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, with introduc- 
tion by General Horace Porter. 250 pages. In stout 
buckram binding, $1.50. 








TOPSYS AND TURVYS NUMBER 2. 


By PETER NEWELL, author of the original ‘‘ Topsys 
and Turvys.” A most surprising picture-book for 
young folks, containing about twice as much materia, 
as was in the original Topsy-Turvy book, one of last 
seasun’s hits. 634x9%4 inches, 69 pages, boards, $1.00. 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE 
MOON. 

Folk-stories of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 
By CHARLEs F. LuMMIS, author of “ Some Strange 
Corners of our Country.” A wonderful book for 
young folks, instructive and entertaining. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 239 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


TOINETTE’S PHILIP. 

By Mrs. C. V. JAMISOM, author of that children’s 
classic “Lady Jane.” A delightful story of lifein 
New Orleans, and in New York. Printed first as a 
serial in St. Nicholas. Illustrated by Birch. 236 
pages, rich binding. $1.50. 


(IN PREPARATION.) 


EDWIN BOOTH. 

Recollections by his daughter, EDWINA BOOTH 
GROSSMAN, with Mr. Booth’s letters to her and to his 
friends. This book gives a delightful glimpse of the 
great actor as a husband and father. It is illustrated 
with photogravure reproductions of portraits. Oc- 
tavo, 350 pages, cloth, $3.00. Edition de luxe, 100 
copies only, $12.50. A very fine illustrated Limited 
Edition on large paper, 50 copies only, $25.0U. 


A BACHELOR MAID. 

By MRS. BURTON HARRISON, author of “The Anglo- 
maniacs,” etc. A novel of contemporary New York 
society, the heroine a girl interested in all the latest 
movements. Illustrated by Irving Wiles, 12mo, 200 
pages, cloth, $1.25. 





RECENTLY ISSUED. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK, 
Fifteenth Thousand, 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. One of this season’s great 
successes—“ a book that speaks of genius, one that is 
above the fashion of the hour,” saysthe N. Y. Tribune. 
“Mr. Kipling’s best bid for immortality,” says the 
Sunday School Times. Illustrated, 12mo, 303 pages, in 
rich cloth binding, $1.50. 


ROGER WILLIAMS, THE PIONEER OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

By Oscar 8. STRAUS, late United States Minister 
to Turkev. A biography of unusual value, presenting 
an impartial record of the character and work of 
Roger Williams. 12mo, 257 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


DONALD AND DOROTHY. 

(New Editton.) By MARY MAPES DODGE. A story 
that has delighted thousands of boys and girls, now 
issued in a new and handsome edition. Illustrated, 
855 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Fanci. 


THE CANADIAN BANKING SYS- 
TEM. 


In the discussion upon points in our cur- 
rency problem, the system under which 
banking is carried on and bank notes 
issued in Canada has been several times 
mentioned. As before remarked, that 
system of putting out currency is theo- 
retically sound, because based on the 
principle that one of the most important 
securities for bank notes is the assets of 
the issuing bank. These assets consist, in 
the main, of loans and claims upon the 
material wealth of the country, particular- 
ly that part of the country’s wealth which 
is movable, most easily convertible into 
something by which debts are paid, and 
for which foreign nations are willing to 
give other goods and perhaps gold; for 
gold in the evolution of the world’s com- 
merce is becoming each year less and Jess 
an article of circulating currency, and in- 
stead, is slowly getting to be regarded as 
a metal to be used mostly in the setile- 
ment of balances. Under these condi- 
tions, we repeat, a most important secur- 
ity for the currency of a country is the 
‘liquid ” assets of its bank, 

But having said this much, and nctic- 
ing the almost universal favor with which 
bank officers have within a year or two 
always mentioned the Canadian banking 
and currency system, it is but fair to the 
subjectand equitable to our readers that 
one or two things should be discussed 
when it is proposed to apply this principle 
to our conditions and to modify our United 
States money according to the Canadian 
practice. One thing we should remember 
about the Canadian currency system is 
that i¢ has not been really tried ; in other 
words, it has not been subjected to such a 
test that we can say it has arisen above 
all its perils. For a currency plan to suc- 
ceed in Canada is one thing, and to suc- 
ceed in the United States is quite another. 
Compared with the business conditions 
and turmoil of trade in the United States, 
Canada is peace. One great reason why 
Canada did not feel the panic in 1893 as 
severely as did we, is because our people, as 
a whole, had advanced further in the com- 
plexities and ramifications of credit and of 
business, so that a check reaily but put us 
back to a level with the trade activities of 
Canada. Canada has never had the in- 
v. stment of foreign money waich we have 
had and has, in consequence, been in a 
measure free from great entanglements 
of exporus and imports of merchandise 
and of gold, complicated as these have 
been in one way by the flow of invest- 
ment money into the country and io an- 
other by the demand on the part of the 
foreign owners for a return of the money 
thus invested. We think the Canadian 
methods of banking are correct in prin- 
ciple, but we should not say that these 
methods could be applied without m >di- 
fication to the solution of the present cur- 
rency problem in the United States ; for 
tbe Canadian system has never had to 
suffer the industrial tests to which the 
United States has been subjected before 
and will be again. 

It is also fair to say, in discussing this 
subject, that the Canadian system of bank- 
ing has developed some perils which its 
friends are naturally reluctant to admit. 
Nevertheless, occasionally something is 
said which throws a little light upon the 
inner workings of the Canadian system as 
to such places in that system as need 
streagtaening. On June 4th, 1894, in 
Montreal, was held the annual meeting of 
the shareholders of the Bank of Montreal. 
Vae proceedings will be found in full in 
the Montreal Gazette of June 5th, 1894. 
The President of the bank congratulated 
the shareholders on the way in which 
Canada met the crisis of 1893, and the 
conservatism with which the majority of 
the Canadian banks gave credit. Follow- 
ing the President the General Manager of 
the bank dealt with some specific pointe. 
It may be well to give extracts from his 
address : 

“Canada was more fortunate than most 
countries; but tho sheescaped without any 
serious crisis she had her troubles, and 
heavy speculative losses were made by the 
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more adventurous of the community. 
Those behind the scenes know how thin the 
ice was on which we were skating, and how 
close we were on one or two occasions to a 
very serious state of affairs. Fortunately 
there had been no great over-production or 
over-importation. We had no currency 

question, like the United States, to deal 

with. Bankers, for the most part, kept 
their heads, and did not try to enforce im- 
possible payments; the newspapers were 
discretion itself. I regret tosay that the 
real danger to Canada last summer was the 
unsatisfactory condition of the cash reserve 
of some of the banks. They were weak, 
even for normal periods; but in the deli-~ 
cate and difficult period I refer to they 
were a source of danger and peril 
to Canada.. Hadaslight run occurred at 
this time I am afraid our much vaunted 
system would have fared no better than 
others. A reserve to be effective in a crisis 
must be first cash ; and for a second line of 
defense foreign balances and securities 
readily salable outside the country. Cana- 
dian municipal securities or even call 
loans on securities having only a Canadian 
market, tho available under ordinary cir 

cumstances, do not constitute a reserve for 
acrisis. In New York the banks all holding 
a@ 25% reserve to start with were able by 
banding together to use the total reserve 
for the support of the banks endangered by 
sudden calls; but in Canada, where the 
minimum reserve carried is not fixed by 
legislation but by the judgment or caprice 
of the executive of each individual bank, 
such joint action would have been impossi- 
ble. The banks who had kept strong could 
not prudently have weakered themselves 
by assisting banks who had notoriously 
offended, and the probable result would 
have been that the weak would have gone 
to the wailand the strong remained strong- 
er than ever.” 

These remarks may be taken to mean 
that the safety of Canada last year was 
due as much to the Jack of speculation 
and earnest activity in her business, as to 
the good management of the banks upon 
whose assets her currency is based. 


- 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK. 








WE print this week the quarterly state- 
ments of a number of the National banks 
doing business in this city, a summary of 
the more important items being given be- 
low. Many readers of Tat INDEPENDENT 
who hold stocks in these banks will be 
interested in examining their statements 
in detail, and they have the assurauce 
that they are among the most excellent 
financial institutions of the country : 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANE 


Resources .......... eee alias Seas $39,649,229 
I SIN oinais Sac dere cvacicnces 5,000,000 
PS baa do side oaths imnmerw'eele 2,000 000 
Undivided. profits................. 355.582 
Maha Gacalccrcetedesaveccess 29,435,906 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANE. 
ResOUrces ..-...0 «ee - $18,666,261 


ee ere .eee 2,099,000 
EET Oe TE 409 000 
Undivided profits................ 44,984 
BE Sia. ta vaGistrevcse weasantaeae 15,866,226 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NNO rai de vats dee ce, aces $43,018,984 
J ee rr oe 390,000 
Ey Cer ere ne a 6.000.000 
Undivided profits ........... ws. 1,192 435 
TO ss occa ti.00-02;- Datacne Venn 35,515,425 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL RANE. 


fe eee ree $9,606,904 
CUBISM) BOSE os ccc cecvccscceccses 1,000,006 
Surplus and undivided profits... 222,795 
j eaten etl inant eee ie 8,340,051 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANE, 
NOON s ccccncvacescacatesgiece $1,575,017 
CAMO oath enc, vsnct sone 250,000 
eer 50,000 
Undivided profits........ Neewaee 91.499 
BIBT aos. sous cee dbicw ibe gncees 965,838 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources.... “ez $2,749, 137 
CRE es cee chccicccceces 290.000 
I cctiines caseeiice nictexce 50.000 
Undivided profits Piiawisis cawenyee 239,257 
Deposits.... ....... Fatal wteae cers 2,070,936 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources ........ a eee .»++ $11,979,419 
Capital BCI e535 oi cxiceswcicesses 1,090,900 
ES Re eer Sere er 1,0)0,000 
Undivided profite. . <...... 6.0.2.3 579.542 
NE ier Se ere 8,856,981 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADE3’ NATIONAL BANE. 
WRENN. Kaiten Fae niu $34,541,065 
Capital stock .....0..cc0.se06 .+++ 1,600,000 
en OO re ee - 5,000,000 
Undivided profite.. ree 487.871 
Deposits... .scccssercessececceeee 97,523,928 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
FROBOUTORS 2.0.0. cece cccecveece 90,000,741 
Capital stock..........s0cscecrses 300,000 
CE cn cdbs node sbncavnabas an 505,000 
Undivided profits. ...... ....... 13.176 
Deposits ....... o idestti cosines SRR 

MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources ..........- biddevocess cu: QRIDENEE 
Capital stock............0.+00-+0 759,000 

«= ak pen Se sboso bad biwaee s 750,000 
Undivided profits............... ; 54,203 
Deposits: ......0...0... Me i SOS 6,276,608 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
BRIER Sacks cen csndcscesss «.-+- $12,642,616 
Gapltal ab00k......seccccsesccceses 1,000,000 
SU cnnennh <a sdniwese. supiosion 1,000,000 
Undivided profits....... ......... 399 
RNa sou vn eb ¥b Snes cnccicsbebes 10,130,557 


NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 


NS 065 CASTES $8,577,428 
SRL ROOR.,. . 0% n0ncee tes nkdcass 700.000 
0k sks boss cabebaee eames eh 590,000 
Undivided profits................ 107,483 
BOOOIGS so i oss sins snus hdeshscbhewe 7,224,946 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 






aE ae a re hare $2,411,029 
Camital ston. «2s... ..c00ccccses. 300.000 
Sarplus......... 250,000 
Undivided profits 17,417 
Deposits............ 1,810,552 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 


Resources.... .. bntceeclbesce ese $4,678,647 
ee Se 600,000 
Surplus....... Shs ot Ae Ee 120,000 
Undivided profits................ 257,936 
Deposits.......0..00 o pahakies cost 3,655,710 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
enc cnc aceiesesansese $36,600,121 
CRORE PUREE. 0 552 occ ccn ccc ccccce 2,000,000 
TENG iste bn<esdenns en's e>s 2,500.000 
Undivided profits....... Seicubase 573,973 
PEON bis np knows donee. éve> sons 31,481,748 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
Retin ti avcvenics soce $4,319,112 
Capital stock.........0.cccccecees 200,000 
AS cnc Waiiwatsauotds= Shen ise 40,000 
Undivided profits..... ........... 522,323 
En Son6: ne Srabaneyssesbesss 3,511,789 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 






SE AEC OCA $7,606,185 
Gemttel BGOCK. ........00ccccccecece 500,000 
er Okischtnsessse0 se v0 ve 150,000 
Undivided profits...............- 78,276 
PIE ane i cose rcneeses cone cece 6,686,120 
SECOND NATIONAL BANE. 
I ene ars os- ne ecenscoy $7,630,519 
Capital stock.... 300,000 
Surplus............ 500, .00 
Undivided profits. . 75,147 
Deposits... ......ccccscccce.ccccees 6,716,012 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources.........++ Sebcwaptwees - $13,373,382 
Capital stock.........ccccecerees 1,000,000 
NR ci cues cxbs~seccbeeceesde 150,000 
Undivided profits ... 43,139 
DOPORItS.. 0-0 cccecesccvecscceces 12,127,248 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE general business of the country 
has not shown any marked increase in 
movement, and the most encouraging 
feature of the situation is a continuation 
of the more important of the encourag- 
ing signs recently noted, while there is 
no evidence of a serious retrograde move- 
ment in any department. Those two im- 
portant measures of business activity, 
railroad earnings and bank clearings, 
show that the country is now doing about 
one-eighth more than last year when we 
were slowly recovering from the currency 
panic, under the assurance that the Silver 
Law would be at once repealed, but fully 
one-quarter less than in 1892, when busi- 
ness had reached the hight of the re- 
covery from the Baring panic. It should 
be said, however, that the current com- 
parisons of clearings are not so good as 
those of a few weeks ago, as the last 
week of September contained one less 
business day than last year. The occur- 
rence of two Sundays in the month is 
also responsible for much of the decrease 
shown by comparisons of railroad earn- 
ings for the same week. The distribution 
of merchandise continues on a fairly 
large scale, and particularly in the 
West and South retail trade is reported 
to be better than at any time for a year 
previous. The result is seen in diminished 
stocks of manufactured articles at many 
points; but in looking beyond this it is 
difficult to discern much real gain in cur- 
rent operations, for orders placed with 
manufacturers for future delivery are 
small and make poor comparison with the 
active distribution of goods from accu- 
mulated stocks. For the cause we must 
look to the markets for our more impor- 
tant staple products, With both cotton 
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and wheat steadily sinking in value until 
now they are quoted at the lowest prices 
ever known, and with extensive damage 
to corn in many localities which the good 
weather late in the season was insufficient 
to repair, it is little wonder that the con- 
sumption of manufactured products is 
light and that orders for delivery from 
new stocks are unsatisfactory. A study 
of the reports of our principal Western 
railroads will show that the tonnage of 
general merchandise carried generally in- 
creases or decreases in the same propor- 
tion as the price and production of wheat 
and corn. Failures are about 30% less 
than last year in number, and about 55% 
less in respect to the amount of liabili- 
ties. 


One of the more gratifying features of 
the financial situation is that Europe is 
doing less worrying over the position of 
our National Treasury ; but the Govern- 
ment is being run on so narrow a margin 
that to avoid deficiencies it will be neces- 
sary to calculate revenues with the great- 
est care. When the Tariff Bill was framed 
it was estimated that it would produce 
$43,900,000 of revenue from sugar and 
$15,000,000 from the income tax. The 
September statement shows no revenue 
from either source, as the income tax 
does not become operative until January 
next, and three or four months’ supplies 
of raw sugar were imported just prior to 
the signature of the bill. Current re- 
ceipts from both internal revenue and 
customs are very light. 





The public is taking little interest in 
speculation, and its position affects the 
security markets slightly, except as its 
persistent refusal to liquidate its holdings 
of stocks renders the way of the bears 
difficult to travel. Prices of stocks held 
up remarkably well in the face of the less 
unsatisfactory railroad reports, but it was 
generally admitted that the strength dis- 
played was chiefly the result of the clique 
manipulation of sugar and Chicago gas 
and the dangerous expansion of the short 
interest in most other stocks that are 
favored by traders. The bond market is 
losing its activity, and prices are becom- 
ing easier under offerings by Eastern and 
other mercantile houses that have had 
their surplus funds invested in railroad 
and municipal issues during the current 
plethora of money. Exchange is firm at 
about 1% per pound away from the 
gold-exporting point, and with a good 
demand from remitters for dry goods, 
coffeeand sugar. Exports of produce are 
so light that commercial bills are scarce, 
there having been not even the usual for- 
ward sales of cotton drawings. Interior 
banks in some cases are starting new 
accounts here because those already run- 
ning have reached the limit of deposits 
upon which interest will be allowed ; while 
the Southern and Western demands for 
currency for crop purposes are very light. 
Call loans on stock collateral are quoted 
at 1%, with large offerings ; while short 
time accommodations can be had at 14@2¢ 
and long at 2}@3¢. The supply of the 
better grades of commercial paper is so 
small that prime single-names have sold at 
3%, tho the average rate is 3}@4¢ for single 
and 3@34¢ for indorsed bills. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Oct. 6. Sept. 29. Increase. 
LOADS....00+.008 + $500,277,200 $497,561,000 $2,716,200 
Specie.........000 92,215,100 92,010,500 204,600 
Legal tenders... 114,621,200 115,439,700 *818,500 
Deposits......+0+ 589,541,400 586,633,500 2,907,900 
Circulation...... 11,142,000 10,803,800 338,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie.....0,..000 $92,215,109 $92,010,500 $204,600 

Legal tenders.... 114,621,200 115,439,700 *818,500 
Total reserve.. $206,836,300  $207,450,200 *8513,900 

Reserve required 

against dept’s .. 147,385,350 146,658,375 726,975 
Surp. reserve.. $59,450,950 $60,791,825  *$1,340,875 





* Decrefse. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 
October 7th, 1893—Surplus........... so 





October 8th, 1892—Surplus... 1,936,575 
October 10th, 1891—Surplus.................s08 6,639,47¢ 
October 1ith, 1899—Surplas .........s.seeesees 3,155,225 
October 12th, 1839—DeficienCy...,...,-eee.+05 708,025 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 









pocscecs 4.85346 
BIGHE..000 socccescocccrescccsccccsscccees coccccee! 4.8634—7 
Cable transfers..........ccesseessses ehndoesoen 04.87 —TG 
Commercial, 1Ong.........seeccevcscecccees sees 4.8544— 

GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm, 
Bid. Asked 

DB. a sven :svedesvn0:>inntncdsvetbepsnchoncs cbaqe 96 e 
4s, Registered............ pod covesceseoreatace 3% —S—=«éi:i IG 
Registered coupons...... podssesete ell4 114g 
New is, Registered.... 19 119g 
Registered coupons 119 119% 
Currency 6s, 1895..... sr +101 oe 
Currency 6s, 1896..... . . O0ccdsencdcocsvecace 104 
CUPreNncy Ga, 1BVT...o.crccccocccescovssescccee 107 
CUFTeNCY 63, 1898........secerceereeres eoreee 110 
CUPFENCY 6S, 1899. ......000 soo vce sevvccssces 113 
I HIE . cvcdocdnemedsusccevcccsicvceds 103% 
CHOPONCG, BGT... ccrccs sceccscccccssvccsccces 10446 
Cherokee, 1893........ sphkbhs chetbobe oeee ove LODGE 
Cherokee, 1899......... Do aeccocgvenseseesececs 10634 


BANE STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing October 6th, were : 





AMEFICB......2.02000000 200 
American Exchange.. 154 
1 eos 120 

365 

Commerce 178 
East Side 100 
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CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 
















Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMBTIOR. cciveocsecccccecscesé 200 200 212 
American Exchange....... 15 155 160 
BroQdWay....c-cccscccsccoses 220 235 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 160 168 185 
Central Nationa)... _ «= 118 ones 
Chase National. ... 225 450 oust 
Chatham. ........200 » esos 336 350 375 
Chemical. ........0.c0cseee oe 4,330 4,200 eee 
REF incccvcceswecses secseccese 428 425 eee 
GREED cc cncccvsseccnccccese 142 137 150 
Ss cccnccstedpevcéessd 230% 200 assed 
COMMETCE..........002 os 178 178 eves 
Continental. ...0-..se-sees0. 132 120 sees 
Corn Exchange..... ....... 25% 280 286 
East River.......ccscesesceee 135 140 160 
Bast Side..........00 - severe 100 seen oeee 
Eleventh Ward ............ 275 200 cece 
Fifth Avenue....... .....+0 625 2,000 eoen 
First National....... 540 2,500 odee 
First National of S. I 119 113 125 
Fourth National..... 130 190 198 
Gallatin National. 3lz 295 cece 
Garfield National..... .... 400 sete vese 
German American......... 1184 1124g Lig 
GOPERRMIR.. 000006 ccc000c00008 350 300 cece 
BEOSRWION ss cccncess vscveces 161% 150 soe 
PEE csc cesvesnbe iescesses 310 310 325 
Hudson River............... 150 150 eee 
Importers’ and Traders’ 540 50 550 
| Rae ey oe 140 140 epee 
Leather Manufacturers’... 192 180 210 
Lincoln National............ 426 525 cove 
Ee ee 185g 185g oone 
Market and Fuiton......... 210 210 225 
BEGCRAMICS’. .0000 sscocveccee 175 75 185 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 159 150 165 
MROPORRUDD. .onssicsvecrrecess 184 170 200 
Merchants’ 135 135 exces 
Merchants’ Exchange ...., Ls 1 scteie 
Metropolitan.............0.6 6 2 6 
NED. Svecesaccsavecspee 435 425 465 
Mount Morris............+6+ 190 150 coe 
TRGRNOR. oc ovietnssescses sevens 166 165 170 
Mew WEE. .cccccsccosscccccee 223 230 239 
New York County.......... 605 52 600 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 105 125 
Ninth National............. 120% 118 ees 
Nineteenth Ward...... .. - «=6o 5 125 wee 
North America. .........+++5 156 140 165 
Oriental ......0-.000.00ssec0000 232 235 240 
DAB G.ccccvccve coves cocsece de 170 seve 
PAGE 200 spsvpeccctsocccounsse 281 275 300 
IWS i veccun cecdabsscovees 270 266 ond 
PHOMIE. ..ococcrercccrcceres 0 121 115 125 
BROPADMIC...c.cccccerses seve 155% 155 165 
Seaboard National ....,.. 170 170 cove 
Second National... ........ 350 300 eee 
Seventh National.......... - Wd 120 ane 
Shoe and Leather......... 112% 100 110 
Southera National.......... 156 160 mS 
State of New York......... 106 100 108 
Third National.............. 105 105 coos 
Tradesmen’s................ 79g sone 90 
United States Nationa! ... 175 175 ese 
Western National.......... 110 10 115 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 





Last 
Bid, Asked. Sale-. 
H, B, Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... 95 100 99 
do. do, 2dp Sesbeese oes 9 100 
Proctor & Gamble, com .......... oe 
do. do. ae 
P. Lorillard Co., com. A 
Blackwell's Dur Tab. Go . 1B i5 
To Apgentcignee damned 70 we 


0! seenbeicss - 0506 vas ence OE 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 9) 100 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

....We are glad to notice that at the 
meeting of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to be held in Baltimore, October 
10th and 11th, the second day will be de- 
voted largely to the discussion of the 
following subject: “‘ Outline of the Pro- 
posed Amendments to the National Bank- 
ing Act, for the Purpose of Establishing a 
Safe and Elastic National Currency.” 


.-+-Newman Erb was last week ap- 
poluted receiver of the banking firm of 
Coffin & Stanton of 72 Broadway. Messrs. 
Coffin & Stanton have been very large 
dealers in Siate, municipal, railroad and 
water bonds, and we understand have 
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been the originators and owners of several 
plants for furnishing water to muuicipali- 
_ The liabilities are stated to be $3,600,- 


...-The Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railway Company has taken a 
new departure. It has instituted vesti- 
buled trains with dining and sleeping cars 
which will run over the New York, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Railroad from Buffalo 
toChicago. The time is to be twenty-six 
hours. The road will be the shortest of 
any of the through lines, the Pennsylvania 
alone excepied. 


....The Continental Trust Company of 
this city, has declared its second quarterly 
dividend of 144, payable October 10th. 
The company is located at 18 Wall Street, 
Its president is Mr. Otto T. Bannard, Wil- 
liam Alexander Smith is first vice presi- 
dent, Gordon Macdonald is second vice 
president and secretary, and Henry E, 
Daboll, assistant secretary. On the Ist 
of July the resources of the company 
amounted to $3,714.813.18, the capital 
stock to $500 000. and surplus fund and un- 
divided profits, $359,929.47. 


....-The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
10 shane American Type Founders’ (Oo. 


weet meres reese eee eeeeeeseeeeseesessssenes 


200 shares United N. J. and Cana 
See a kde sdves Ppiisenecse 23544 
25 shares United States Trust Co.............. 838 
$15,000 Portsmouth Co. first 6%................... 5 
50 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co................ 165 
$12,000 Orange Mountain Cable Co. first 5%. ..25% 
$4.000 Terre Haute and Peoria first 5f........ 9844 
$3,500 New_York ony Suburban Water Co., 
Mount Vernon, first 62..................00005 2 
$15,000 Toledo and Ohio Central Extension first 
5 shares Empire City Fire Ins. Co............ 68 
18 shares Mt. Morris Electric Light Co......... 28 


....The Committee of the Oregon Short 
Line and Utah Northern Railway Com- 
pany print in this issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a very important notice to the holders 
of the Consolidated Mortgage 57 bonds 
and Collateral Trust 52 bonds. The 
committee urge the holders of these bonds 
to make an immediate deposit of them in 
order that united action by all the bond- 
holders may be had to protect their inter- 
ests and to have them represented by an 
independent committee, as the receivers 
of the Union Pacific System have applied 
to have the traffic agreement between the 
Union Pacific and the Oregon Shore Line 
om ag Northern Railway Company dis- 
solved. 


....-The laying of the corner stone of 
the New York Clearing House on the 2d 
inst. brought together a notable number 
of managers of financial institutions in 
this city, men having largely in their 
trust the finances of the city and coun- 
try. After a prayer by Bishop Pot- 
ter, President G. G. Williams, of the 
Chemical National Bank, delivered an ad- 
dress appropriate to the occasion ; Mr. F, 
D. Tappen, Chairman of the Building 
Committee, read the list of articles to be 
placed beneath the corner stone; after 
which the corner stone was laid. The 
new building will be four stories high, 
ninety-six feet long and of very attract- 
ive architecture. The front will be of 
marble, and the structure surmounted by a 
dome. The entire building will be fitted 
up for the use of the Clearing House and 
will have every known comfort and con- 
venience. 


...-The well-known banking house of 
Messrs. Redmond, Kerr & Company, of 41 
Wall Street, have for sale some very de- 
sirable investment securities, including 
the bonds of such representative roads as 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba and the Rome, Watertown and 
Ogdensburg. The firm also have for sale 
a limited amount of the first mortgage 547 
gold bonds of the Bridgeport Traction 
Company. The bonds of these roads and 
of other roads equally good are owned by 
Messrs. Redmond, Kerr & Company, and 
are recommended by them as safe and de- 
sirable investments, Descriptive circulars 
giving full information will be sent on ap- 
plication to subscribers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, 


.+.E, Ellery Anderson, J. W. Doane, 
Fitzhugh Lee and Joseph W. Paddock, 
Government Directors of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, in submitting their annual re- 
port to the Secretary of the Interior, state 
that they have given the subject of the ad- 
justment of the debt of the Union Pacific 
Company to the United States careful con- 
sideration, and they recommend that the 
entire railroad or railroads be sujected to 
a single mortgage under which 37 one- 
hundred-year bonds may be issued to the 
amount of $150,000,000 ; pay the bonds 
which have priority of lien over the lien 
of the Government with moneys and se- 
curities of the sinking fund; assess the 

stock $10 per share; apply $5,000,000 of 
the proceeds to the Pas acd extinction of 
the loans having priority of lien, and pay 
the balance with proceeds of first mort- 
gage 32 bonds; issue $70,600,000 bonds to 
the Government to extinguish its claim 
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DIVIDEND. 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 144 on its capital stock, payable 
on the 15th day of October next to stock- 
holders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on the 29th of September. 


United States Boncs 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


We are able to place gold 
mortgages bearing 6% interest 
upon business and resident prop- 
erty in Minneapolis—a rapidly 
growing, prosperous city, the se- 
curity absolutely unquestionable. 
These mortgages are not very 
plenty, and should be taken 
promptly. Write us for partic- 
ulars. 





MOORE BROTHERS, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Important Notice 


Oregon Short Line and Utah 
Northern Railway Co. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 





Consolidated Mortgage 57% Bonds 
and Collateral Trust 5% Bonds. 


The receivers of the Union Pacific System have 
applied to the court to be relieved from the obliga- 
tions of the Traffic Agreement between the Union 
Pacific Co. and the Oregon Short Line & Utah North- 
ern Railway Co., which is the only bond between the 
two companies, and it is probable that their applica- 
tion will be granted. 

In these circumstances it is very important to se- 
cure united action by all the bondholders to protect 
their interests, and to have them represented by an 
independent committee. 

We urge you to make an IMMEDIATE DE- 
POSIT OF YOUR BONDS at the office of either 
th AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST COM- 
PANY IN BOSTON or the NEW YORK 
GUARANTY & INDEMNITY COMPANY 
INNEW YORK, for which engraved negotiable 
receipts are now ready to be issued. Application 
will be made to have them listed by the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

S. ENDICOTT PEABODY, Chairman (Presi- 
dent American Loan & Trust Co., Boston), 
W. G. OAK MAN (President New York Guaranty 
& Indemnity Co., New York) 
W. S. FITZ, Boston. 
GEORGE C. LEE (of Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Boston): 
HOWLAND DAVIS, New York. 
BARTHOLD SCHLESINGER, Boston. 
FRANCIS S. BANGS (President State Trust Co., 
New York.) 
N. W. JORDAN, Secretary, Boston. 
MOORFIELD STOREY, Counsel, Boston. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee, Reg- 
nsfer and Fiscal Agent of Cor . 

Takes full charge of mae — Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and ites $1,800,000. 





FRANCIS S. BANGS, President. 


W. L. TRENHOLM 
WILLLAM A. Quiz, { Vice Presidents. 





JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary 
MAURICE’: 8. DECKER, Treasurer. 
B. MEAD. A. L. CoE. G. W. CoBB 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES managed. We rent, collect 


rents, pe pay taxes and look after 


ents. 
LOANS 2:2 by first 1aied. Payable In gold secured 


without expense to lender. 
Correspondence 1 invited. 





: THE INDEPENDENT. 


Investments. 


Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 


7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE GOLD BONDS, DUE 


Central Railroad of N. J. 
5 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, DUE 1987. 

7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE BONDS, DUE 1902. 
Northwestern Union R’way 
(Chic. & Northwestern.) 
1ST MTGE. 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


Indianapolis and Vincennes 
(Penn. R.R.) 
1ST MTGE. 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED BONDS, 


DUE 1908, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
CON. AND 1ST MTGE. 5 PER. CENT. BONDS, DUE 
Cin., Dayton & Ironton 
(Cin., Ham. & Dayton) 
GUARANTEED 1ST MTGE, 5 PER CENT. GOLD 
‘BONDS, DUE 1941. 

Baltimore and Ohio’ 
TERMINAL 1ST MTG. 44% PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS, DUE 1934. 

Central Ohio (Balto. & Ohio) 
1ST MTG. 44% PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. DUE 1930. 
Pittsburg & Western (Balto. & Ohio) 
1ST MTG 4 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, DUE 1930, 
New York and Manhattan Beach, 
Long Island R.[R. Co., 
1ST MTG. 7 PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1897. 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba, 
Dakota Extension. 
1ST MTG.6 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, DUE 1910. 
Erie & Kalamazoo (L. S. & M. S.) 
10 PER CENT. GUARANTEED STOCK. 
Morris & Essex (D. L. & W.) 

7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED STOUK. 
Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 

8 PER CENT. GUARANTEED STOCK 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
(N, ¥.Cent. & H.R. R.R.)} 

5 PER CENT. GUARANTEED STOCK. 


ALSO 
FIRST MTGE. 5% GOLD BONDS 
OF THE 
BRIDGEPORT TRACTION COMPANY, 
DUE 1923. 


EXEMPT FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT. 

Secured by an absolute first mortgage upon the 
entire street railway system of the city of Bridge- 
port Conn., the second largest city in the State. 

The bonds bear the endorsement of the Comptroller 
of the State of Connecticut, certifying that they have 
been issued for less than 75 per cent. of the actual 
cost of the property mortgaged. 

The road is under operation by electricity, and is 
earning at the rate of over double the entire interest 
charges. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS GIVING FULL IN- 
FORMATION FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 


WE OWN AND OFFER THE ABOVE 
BONDS, AND RECOMMEND THEM AS 
SAFE AND DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS. 


REDMOND, KERR & CO., 


BANKERS, 
41 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 





6% AND 7% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather thana large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1873. 


Joralmon & Co., Bankers, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 
229-235 Equitable Building, 
DENVER, COL. 


SAFE DEPOSIT CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 Broadway. 


EXPERIENOE, SECURITY, SUOOESS. 


STRONGLY GUARDED. 


New Safes and offices newly furnished. 
Large Safes suitable for Bankers and Estates 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary. 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
ey, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 













ir 2d, 
RESOURCES. 
Overd gon a % 
rafts, secured...... 
. 8, bon 00 
00 
00 
88 
00 
00 
Wap sebinee 0660esosdhbnbalaviadeiscses 29 
Duet from State banks and be bankers. . 06 
Checks and other cash ite 13 75 
machnnges for Clearin House... 835 75 
Notes of other National banks SWideaveacds 500 00 
a paper currency, nickels and =a 44 


oe P12 00 
858,399 00 


' 





de- 
posit for legal tenders.. 


520,000 00 


—_—_—_———_ 2 610,674 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 





(5 per cent. of circulation)............0.++ _ 27,000 00 
Maas seckv ess incsccsaccaccnthenvetes $11,979,419 44 
iidinmwatne nn $1,000,000 00 

‘a 8 A 
ry fund 1,000,000 00 


vad as 
Un ene Goodkis 
es 








pa 579,542 32 
National bank notes outstandi 482,500 00 
ne to other National 
PES $1,669,921 70 
Due ye B semeg banks and 
pacachesonssannaneeone 1,022,359 85 
Individual deposits subject 
BOTinc secs esesccciccceuoe 4,845,390 35 
Demand certificates of de- 
_ EERE EG Cae 1,893 50 
Accepted drafts............00. 1,317,415 72 
————_ 8, 856,961 12 
I Ne iiccrccdebsncrneanceensene 60,39 395 00 
PE crrcnensciguecsnthiucenncdiesgsvice “SIL 919,41 419 44 
STATE OF NEW Y OUD F NEw YORK, 33s., 
THUR w. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
. SHERMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me me this 5th day of 


October, 1894, . BRAYNARD, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
A. A. S 


TEVENS pe 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, § Ditectors. 


EPORT OF THECONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK at New York, 
in the State of, New York, at the close of business, 


















October 2d, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............0..ssseeeeee $4,069,377 00 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 583 75 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation..... 240,000 00 
U. > bonds to secure U. 8. deposits... 000 
99,590 U0 
55,100 60 
Stocks, securities, etc... 429,073 52 
Due from National ba 
agents 610,359 52 
Due from State banks and bankers 41,036 5 
Checks and other cash items.......... 4.177 54 
Exchanges for Clearin; 675,130 47 
Notes of other National banks............. 10, 610 00 
— paper currency, nickels and 203 
eee cecceeeere eeccnceescoccecseccoccoes +279 16 
Lawrai money reserve in bank. v 
NE cuxtvaids Genes Ge scedeoce oh us 35 
Legal-tender eee 4 32,264 00 
U.S. certificates of deposis 
for legal tenders.......... 120,000 00 
—---—-—— 1,305,707 35 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 10,800 00 





- $7,602,185 46 


LI 
Capital stock paid in.... 
EES SS eee Sera 


$500,000 00 
150,000 00 
Un sikageon profits, 











SS, ee 78,275 59 
National bank notes outstanding 187,790 00 
Due co other National banks. $2,645,368 21 
~~ to State banks and bank- 

eapbme ches dcaewouteptencss 1,841,106 81 
Indiv idual deposits subject 
Mikstassaeetacenanens 1,650,592 97 
Senant certificates of de- 

WEY 00s; cadets 50,023 00 
Certified checks. 319,089 06 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 139, 59 82 
United States deposits....,.. 40,000 


6,686,119 87 


WN vc ascewen ss s0nes cocsvsnenbatcusenss $7 “ae 46 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

Ff. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, ‘do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know ieee ss and belief. 

J MPSON, Cashier. 
jee age and sworn to — me this = ad of 
October, 1894. ARTHUR M. SILB 
Notary ee. Se and Goumey of New" t ork. 
Correct—Attes' . AYNE 


DANE O’DAY, 
STUART G. NELSON. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business, October 2d, 1894 : 


RESOURCES. 


— 








Loans and GisCOUNES..........ce00 seeeeee $4,287,362 82 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 73 44 
U.S. bi 550, (000 00 





.S. 35,000 00 
Stocks, securities, ete. 359,462 90 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures . 500,230 00 
_ hy National banks (not reserve 





Rix <cin Sa aahanndmmektnatives sce 503,660 33 
Due ‘trom State banks and — 23,270 11 
Checks and other cash items.. 113,781 48 
Exchanges for Clearing House 310,430 85 
Notes of other National banks..... 108 





Lawful money reserve in ee, vii 















Specie. $640,249 70 
Legal-tender notes.. 395,826 00 
U. 5. certificates of depos- 
it for 1 tenders...... 380,000 00— 1,416,075 70 
Redemption fund with U. S ae hi a 
(5 per cent. of circulation) .............. 24,750 00 
Due from U.S. ‘Treasurer (other than 5 
percent. redemption fund).............. 24,810 00 
Ma Solves Ueaasesineeticdudedbecssscegs) $8,191,910 63 
LIABILITIES. x 
Capital mock DI Tris neknendisies cncavecincwe $750,000 
ER Gin cncntccats chases csccesesicecce 750,000 U0 
Undivided. profits, less expenses and fe 
CM vactecssecesnectacecescscesescece 54,202 50 
Nations bank notes outstandin 361,100 00 
Due to other Nationai banks. $554,834 07 
-- to State banks and bank- . 
DRaanbat. srasvdeceusteesbes 525,062 05 
Dividends unpaid.. 340 00 
Individual deposits | sub Oo a 
OE occcccccne - 5,103,788 85 
Demand ce 
posit.......... 15,033 75 
Certified ¢ Nis 200 veces ceeenes 76,069 22 
Cashier’s aes outstanding. _4h 480 19 < 
__ _ 6,276,608 18 


Total... cccrccscevccerscceccscccvoccccsvcce “38, 191,910 63 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss.: 

I, A.GILBERT, Cashier of the above-named ‘bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above oe is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief 

A. GL LBERT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of 
October, 1894. 0. EWIS, 

Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificates filed ‘in N. Y. Co 
Correct—Attest : 


JAMES L. MORGAN, JR 


RICHARD P, MERRITT, 
JOS#PH C. BALDWIN 


) Directors. 





LETTERS INVESTMEN T 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. N. Y. 


ELDERLY PERSONS, 


having insufficient incomes, can more than double 
the amount during their lives by putting their money 

into Annnities. For descriptive matter address B. G. 

CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York. 








(1821) 21 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Corr - 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
reatest Area 


The Grea of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the worid. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and ater Front. 


roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver, 
,Gold and other ores. #xtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone oe ne purposes. Valuable in- 


‘formation can 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business, 


October 2d, 1894 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ............0.+-sseseee 





. 8. bonds to serure circulation. 
Premiums on U. onds.. 
Stocks, ee "ete 
Banking house, furniture a tu 
Due from National banks (not re- 






















ed ke, ee ee eee 334.900 53 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 98,303 34 
Checks and other cash items.............. 45,397 19 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 407,207 83 
Notes of other National banks............. 59,590 00 
Peace paper currency, nickels and A 

no nc ode coeRseedesencesucaqcecceosccccece 297 66 
Law a Hewes reserve in bank, viz 
[ectann geen notes.. 
U.S. certificates of d 
for legal tenders..... 
3,337,754 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 6) 
per cent. of circulation).................. 11,250 00 
NOR icccnsccnssecteapeeiticsnceadesige $8,737,740 48 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in......cccccsccccccs cee $300,000 00 
POO TOI occ s ccnsnceceocumuahdataddasets 505,000 00 
U n - mee profits, less expenses and 
OE ois: secccesescasvebbemeitabectwte 13,176 45 
National bank notes outstanding........ 221,500 00 
Due to other National banks. ns 890 19 
= to State banks and bank- 
inasad edcicadnesasbhonneescen == 76 
Dividends unpaid 7 50 
Individual deposi 
to check........ 
Demand certifica 
Certified checks................ 8, 115 % 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 2,415 20 7 1698,064 13 18 
IAS 60s. 4ssks secnvndaeuiiawaindatudniiton $3.737 740 58 58 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

.T. CORNELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of 
October, 1894. ANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Attest: 
J. D, LAYNG, ) 
H. W ALTER’ WEBB, 
THOMAS L. JAME 


REness OF eat CONDITION OF THE 

SECOND NATI K, of the City of New 
York, at New Tan o + Beate ot New York, at the 
Close of business, October 2d, 1894 


RESOURCES. 


Correct— 


¢ Di rectors. 























Loans and discounts............se.seseeeees $3, wn, | S 
Overdratts secured and unsecured 
S. bonds to secure oe gaa sin000 oo 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.... 5,500 01 
Stocks, socurition, etc ° 328,298 75 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 5,00) 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
BORED  adewsusecancsctecleccceteebaduawe 145,025 46 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 11,075 22 
Checks and other cash items.......... 57,417 63 
Exchanges for Clearing a 234,944 76 
Notes of other National ban 10,203 00 
Fractional paper currency, ls and 
¥ 326 97 
Speci 34 
epecte tender notes........ ‘ 34 U0 
—-————— 2,806,409 34 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..........scccceee 2,250 00 





WR iccccccicciscsvecccnscsesenadeseveccs $7,630,518 82 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im..........cscsseceseees ~. $300,000 00 
Surplus fun........c.ccececsccccccecccsecees 500,000 00 
= profits, less expenses and 
DE cece & iccathveerenevesidedane 75,146 72 
National bank notes outstanding........ 39,360 
Individual rain nense —_—oe 
to check.. ‘ «-. $6,571,839 55 
—" certif de- 
SCTE 45.555 85 
cértificd GN iiisine vevccccrse 96,113 20 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Mp bdcdtcdenedeuassveveesracese 2,503 50 — 6,716,012 10 
PN tics Ge Rahcn ste addviadnkiebensiCaswake 7,630,518 82 


tal 
STATE OF Ag yt YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York. $3.2 
ix CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do Pot swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and Cant 
ASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Nesccass me ‘this 6th aad of 
October, 1894. JHENRY B. GIBBON 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest. 
HENRY A. SUR S0r. 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, 
CHAS. B. POSDICK, 


EPORT OF TEs conerties OF THE 

NEW YORK ONAL BANK, 

New York City, at B ay York, & :* State of New 
York, at the c ose of business, October 2d, 1894: 


RESOURCES 


i Directors. 











Loans and discounts....... .+...+++: $1,315,677 ° 
Overdrafts, secured and wascoured 
U.S. bonds to Cnty ol circulation. . 50, 000 oo 
Stocks, SOcurities, OtC.....c.cccesccccoccsece 1, 761. 197 12 
Banking house, A oo and fixtures.. 60,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 22,102 14 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

Sn ccc | faucteustetten erveccascccssacce 98,981 94 
Checks and other cash items. . = 9,340 86 
Exchanges for Clearing House. oe 131,798 45 
Notes of other National banks............ 30,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 8 

100 









Specie 
Legal-tender notes.. 
Redemption fund with 


per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 2 

per cent. redemption fund).....  ........ 502 50 

BORGER cvccsessvecvciecsececccccevescecseses $4,319,112 29 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund..... ... 
Undiv mpm profits, 







taxes paid....... ecwe 
National t Gate no’ sae 
$40 00 





Dividends unpaid 
—_ — deposits subject 
eeeccsous cocccsocce 3,455,495 42 
Demand certificates of de- 
Diknsekoteunsteneeen 06ee 14,831 64 
cértified GROOEB. 00 <sccccens 34,083 25 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
TA. cccecsescovecccee coscee 6,838 8S1— 3,511,789 12 
WORD ocacccceceses, cvccsececsccsccntaceess ~ $4,319, 319, 112 29 29 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

I, F. M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above a is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief 

F. M. BREESE, Cashier. 


Subscribed nine orn to before me this 4th day of 


October, 1894. Is L. PEARCE, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
4 pean PARK, 
WEBSTER Directors. 
WM, H. JENNISON, 




































































































































































22 (1399) 


RR ST ZUR OURO ge 


October 2d, i: 






LIABILITIES. 
Gapital stock yap Dh ciccsee sstteenccbepe ces 
ini jus fand......... asi 
= ivided profits. 








bangs, pri 
vate banks and bankers. ‘ atten 





er 3B OF Nw Yi Sern Coiisey oi Nw es 9-4 59 
ATE OF NEW PEE U. RE, 
AM J. QUINIA a ony, Cashier of The 


resent the 
therein contained, to the best of my knowledge and 


WM. J. QUINLAN, JrR., Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day ‘of 
ber, 1894. Epw’p P. mews, N, 


ee i Attest otary Public. 
rrec' 
A. ROOSEVELT 
FRE DEKIC W. STEVENS, t Directors. 
G@. G. WILLIAMS, 























are. RT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ENTRAL gal oe ae NK, at New York, 
in Bi, State of New York, he close of business 
October 2d, 18%: 
RESOURCES. 
$8,555,137 80 
400000 00 
Uu. 
‘ 60,000 U0 
U.S. 155,600 00 
Premiums on U.s. ee 55,u47 20 
Stocks, securities, €tC............eeeeeeeeee 71,807 60 
Banking house, beatiuss and fixtures... 800,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned . 118,379 00 
“— —— National banks (not reserve 
Lechdnedbeeboedes = chepsetestes 1,037,548 68 
Due from State banks and bankers 49,620 91 
Checks and other cash items. 60,437 35 
Excha for Clearing House (33,474 38 
Notes of other National banks...... ..... 36,505 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
SL. +: chushbapbercubnbesbecen setungrencce ce 5,444 18 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pocie pshiaessosesap soceoateee ‘ponu,sl4 314 | 
Legal-tender notes.. -- 1,267,824 
U. 5. certificates of d it 
for legal tenders... ......... 4,6 0,000 00 0,000 00 
6,488,138 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 (6 
per cent. of circulation) ...............++» 18,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption | aa 20,000 00 
i nceknashsacenesneccces sucesicowecce $18,666,260 65 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital steck paid in... 











pentagesengen 00 
= a profits, less expenses and | ont 
Nations bank notes outstanding......... 359,050 00 
Due to other National banks. $5,370,931 61 
Due to State banks and 

ee ee 1,829,220 92 
Dividends wnpai peas cabaecs 3,382 16 

n dual de subjec 

Sy Spee 8,317,371 47 
= cereingetes of de- 

posshtioosns 15,418 79 
obruided checks... 102,041 32 
Cashier’s checks 

Pe Te ee 170,906 69 
Deposits of U. 

SEE wn dqccncsssescs.coscce 56,993 33 

-_-eo—- 15,866,226 29 2 
pons beveccccccesegnetneessccccebeseuee $18, 8,686,260 65 65 


Tota! 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33 
I, C. S. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and beliet 
Cc. OUNG, Cashier. 


teria and sworn Ras Saas me this 5th day of 


October, 1894. LIAM H. CHAPMAN 
Notary Public. 
emetirns — 
A. McCALL. 
CoUNTLANDE D. MOSS, ? Directors. 
W. L. STRONG, 





E 
THIRD NATIONA NK, of the City of New 
rk, at New York, in the ‘State ot New York, at the 
c lose of business October 2d, 1 


Rite" OF tan A Con prTioOnN OF TH 
o. 








sorter 

Loans and discounts..............se+seeeees $8,004,706 63 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 5 8t 
U. 8. bonds to pare circulation.... .... . 50,000 00 
Premiums on U. MOS. vcccccee onsen 2.000 00 
itocks, pecarition, ERR EOIN 517,350 92 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 47.129 06 

Due from National banks (not r 
BETVES AVENUBS).. ...0..0ccecereceee- 1,153,104 75 
Due from State banks and banke: 82,115 79 
ecks and other cash items 12,829 34 


8. 
1,336,166 71 
4,221 WU 


sega engibenebuas chodhoregbhespeee’ bes 297 86 
Lawtai named reserve in bank. 
inion. chee : shi iu 00 
ano notes........ 000 00 
Uv. wy mes of de- iii @ 
posit for legal tenders... 
——_ 2,153,704 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................+ 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. ‘Treasurer _— — bed 
per cent. redemption fund).. oom 7,500 00 
IB no vns coccectsavts sitestsvocesestvipes $13,373,381 90 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 





Nationa = ae outstanding. 000 
Se Se RED, wo wectvncgncsvecceccceseses 8,000 00 
Due to ster National banks $6,954,193 00 
=, ad —_— banks and 
1,042,739 67 
3,667,503 88 
40,369 63 
201,828 70 
220,607 77 





————_ 12,177,242 65 


ERS REI SE a Cane 8 13,373,281 90 
orass OF NEW YORK, Cooney OF NEW YORK, ss. 

I, HENRY CHaPiN, Ja., Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear — the above state- 
ment is trae to the best of my know and belief. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
October, 12%. - Eu veers Dena %,, 
o ic, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: vary 


JAS. O 
ree: ith Directors. 


HENRY CHAPIN: Ta. Cashier. 
day of 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ME MERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BAN Is 


pF Ag ew Yor in the ae New York, at the close 


and unsecured,...... 81,528 
0, Bande to gaaune awre8- 


coat 


SesrRg asksss 


Fania ades asaon0 
or n oo 
— 9,71€,474 88 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer Treasurer 





RESUS 28 SaNparior ge Tae 








RESOURCES. 
sree sen teens... ..... vaoe s 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. .......- 4 
3 ks, securi panonie’ven sash vs deehees. 
Banking house, furniture and Sxgeres,. : | 
er real mortgages own 100 
oo — ea banks (not reserve 
sa i 
23 
57 





(per cent. of circulation)................ 180,000 00 

Ne iach hkesgsiaerinn) conck.2+ynd0 - $39,649,228 73 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid im... ..........cceeeceenes $5,000,000 00 

$s - lus fun re 2,000,000 00 





355,582 48 
~. 2,857,740 00 


ri 
te banks and bank- 
rome i -_ eppscsdeeeheteres bs - 38,022,954 52 





d. 
National banks notes outstandi 
Due to other National banks. sis’ 









Plate = ge 9,608 30 

eposits su 
on --- IABUR AOS 50 
560,168 67 


Total $39,649,228 73 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 


I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the — statement is 
true, to the best of my ewatee om 

EDWAKD BURNS. Cashier. 
* Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of 

October, 1894. WM. [VES WASHBUEN. 

Notary Public, N. Y, Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
AUSTIN CORBIN, 


DUMONT CLARKE, { Directors. 
J. R. MAXWELL, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of the cit 
Tor ow York, at the close of business, Octobe: 24, 
RESOURCES. 
aoe Le and discounts 








DD cvnéerneecannsendcncceees 
i-tender notes.. 
Bills of other banks... 85) 
Checks and other cash items. 18,075 40 
= ~~ for Clearing 




















ppecpeaseseesesucsocesees 577,047 21 
Due from ——— banks... 545,588 84 
i — tate banks and 
pp veanycawvuptevecccess 34,404 69 
Redemptt tion, fund with 
= ( per cent. 
a circulation). pseesoenecesecs 19,448 00 
ue from Treasurer 
other no 4- er cent. re- 
emption fund).............. 11,000 00 — 4,512,918 52 
Dic coc cccsecccenczes secsedoccdec~nvees $12,642,615 69 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.... 
s rps fond. 2 sone 
Li net... 
National benk at tes outstanding 
PreMiUM ACCOUNE.. .....-+seeereee eeeeceee 19,700 00 
Deposits : 3 
Individuals ...........+..++++ $4,771,895 44 
National banks......-....... 652 04 
State banks and bankers.. 1,333,673 48 
Demand certificates of de- 
812 14 
274,270 83 
8,252 
10,130,556 63 
SOT... in aibntviene. dinoneninnepenaindin 642,615 69 
me OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW wanes 


YORK, 88: 
I, FRED’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above- 
na 


bank, do solemnly swear t the above state- 

ment is true e of aye owleage id belief. 
FRED’K B. SUHENCK, Sartor. ¢ 
ay o 


October, . 


Correct—Attest: 
EMANUEL. ANAM, 
R. H. LIAMs, 
wM. py sr. JOH N. 


EPORT OF THE ON prapON 2F THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, ai w York, 
a. J coat of New York. at the chee. ot “pasiness: 


- K. BR 
Notary Public, N. Y: Co. 


‘{ Directors. 



















| pon ween Notes.. ...-+- ‘esa 00 
vu osit for legal te 4 rs. 170,000 00— 941,550 50 
or nde 
Redemption fend wi with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..:............0++ 2,250 00 
DOOR. dcvccccccscccensescevevsvesosdbodanes $4,678,646 64 
LIABILITIES. 
Santen stock paid 1N...........ceccseseeeee 00 
IR Nes canncngncdsvcnnsapsicboapnsoese *ioo00 00 
“~ vided profits, less expenses and 
% taxes BO on conn van aancrnegncncceneeres a 35 
ational bank notes outstanding........ 
Due to other National 
Mins: + encbecnedpancesogs $7,161 39 
Due to State banks a 
kers. 86,241 52 
Dividends sapes 10% 





Individuat deposits 


certified checks. : 
Contingent fund 


WOR ckts dapaiencrdasscesetecdccsssnseben $4,678,646 64 
STATE 7 8, EW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, D. IEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, aed solemnly swear that the anes statement is 





true, to the best of my ne eae belief. 

Subscribed and sworn to ‘petore ay A . 2 a. if 
October, 1894. wm may. A. P = i 

Correct—A ttest : = 

Sit Lesweit "{ Direc 
tors. 
H. OAKLEY, 

“Look at the map. Duluth, not cht bh 

commercial dis: rib ubing center of the Cont aan * it 


the —_ = iniand water navigation in North 


America. It is 300 miles further invo the interior 
than Chi d amascus is the eye of the des- 


and as 
ert,so is Duluth the eye of a territory as yet un- 
known to the worid, ‘butso wondectal in tert ty ani 
magnificent in extent as to almost pass belief. 

of August 1894. 


on or write 
Cc. E. LOVETT & Co., Daluth, Mian, 








es 

National bank notes outstan: ding. 

Due to other National banks.$12,120,097 62 
Due to State banks and 


kers......... Pree cated «ee 3,491,222 54 

Tadividual b= ‘abet — 
2) au 

— _ 2 15, 100,932 81 






cbrtitied checks. teases oF 63— 31,481,747 97 


TOtAl.......-s.cesccercrvoccseocccceccsooss $36,600,121 42 
STATE OF % EW paar COUNTY 7 NEw YORK, ss. 
I, GEO. HICK Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do ‘solemnly ayer that the above oe is 
true, to the best of my knorjedge and 


id belief. 
8. ag 3 -y Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before é, this 5th day of 
re lotary Public, A. MAIN: Count 
No un’ 
Gertitents filed in N. " 


ENEZER K. WRIGHT. 
nuGUSt BELMONT 
STUYVESANT FISH, 


is 5 OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, at New 

jay in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ess, October 2d, 1894: 


Directors. 



























RESOURCES. 
I $717,621 21 
O 9,792 01 
250,000 00 
25,000 00 
stocks, securities, "ete. 90,077 62 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 100,000 00 
— ag National banks (not reserve ams 
Due f rom State banks and — ammanetd 2,897 49 
Checks and other cash items.. 19,247 24 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 61,755 08 
Notes = other Nationa’ banks, 2,174 00 
paper currency, nick 
venbatinasbvaenesebonee ce cscgbes-nnteeces 370 97 
tag ta A eesened reserve in bank, viz: 
oinhoehdbeabubscete dss $1 36,250 00 
Legal-tende notes... .... 38,816 U0 
Us. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders......... 80,000 0 Ou 
235,046 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer ( 6 
per cent. of circulation).. 11,250 00 
vaainatinsevcnsecasccessdassocsncucts $1,575,016 86 
LIABILITIES. 
foes stock paid in aide $250,000 00 
= us fund.. 50,000 00 
ivided er ts, 
+, - ceehh ‘ceabhocerpabphashechesenons 91,499 11 
Natio! bank notes outstanding......... 213,700 00 
Dividends unpaid............. $4,923 44 
a deposits subject 
scosebontcnceae. espee 939,930 51 
Demand certificates of - 
it 4,178 24 % 
Liabilities other ' hose above stated. 3,980 00 





Tivnsrcsccngsevnecceve vestvoradoennesune . $1, 575,016 86 
STATE OF aay YOrK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss: 

Z. E. WELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do salou Swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge one and belief. 

Z. E. WELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betore me this 5th = ony of 
October, 1894. LBUR F. Sw 
Notary Paleo, Kings Co. 
Certificate a in New York C 
Correct—At 
CHARLES JENKINS, 


WM , 
KAYMOND JENKINS, 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 





 eetoe 





E 

ATIONAL BUTC ae AND_ DROVERS’ 

BANK at New York, in ek 
the close of business October 2 


RESOURCES. 


tate of New York, at 
id, 1894: 











ents) 
ue ‘from State banks = = Sane. 
hecks and other cash ite’ 




















Legal der 
VU. 8. alee: of deposit 


for legal tenders 70,000 00 











Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer“ ™ 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 2,250 00 
PERC aebesehS. .ccvoveesepivasbasecoescese $2,411,028 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pald in...... .....c.sesecseeee $300,000 00 
Surplus aees av sovereervtaeshes 250,000 00 
= ivided profits, less expenses an 
Soe re Livitinwae ss5pn 00s cdetudercesvecce 17,417 10 
Natt bank notes outstand 33,060 UU 
Due pepe he > gma banks.. Fai 015 88 
Dividends 3,104 39 
— “deposits si q 
Demand certificates of deposit. 2,959 U2 
Certified checks...............+.- 0,777 64 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. _ 1,668 
1,810,551 58 





WIR ceissicng:: vensectassesccccqntessenns $2,411,028 68 
oyazs "4 N ty YORK, COUNTY OF N Ew YORK. 33.: 

I, G. G. BRINCKERAOFY, President of the above- 
nami aay do solemnly swear t he above state- 
ment is true to bad ag fs of my know belief. 


5 
October, 1894. 


Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest 4 


HEN RY HOFHEIMER, 


HENRY B. PYE, 
Max DANZIGER, 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


| retas 





Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - = 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 








October 11, 1894. 
Rarer! Eee 


NEW YO 
lew York, at Gay dhens of Casineee 

















: 
5 
5 
H 
: 








certificates of “kagaats 
for legal tenders......... . 2,140,000 00 — 8,572,490 00 
Redemption pent with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) . 








OOK... -ccacccrsesssesse 710 49 
Peat certificates of - _ 


24, 
125500 So 3 
123,964 82— 27,523,922 78 





Correct—Attest: 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
AM R. P s 
EDWARD VAN VOLEENBDRGH, 


ReEeks OF TEE PONDIzioN or ZHE 
NATIONAL BA OF NORTH AMERIC 


“a Directors. 











at New York, in the hee of New York, at the cheeee ot 
business October 2d, 1894: 
RESOURCES. 

il 
< 40 
1 oo 
rh) 
§ tc 3 
w 

—_ Bg National banks (not reserve 
376,394 67 
Due trom Stace banks and Deahass ° 134.022 it 
Checks and other casnitems........ .. 8,131 82 
ee go for Clearing House eseccsences 516,057 66 
Notes of other National banks........... 12,885 00 
ee paper currency, nickels and 2s 


bank, 
i 









emption .S. Treas 
*urer (5 per cent. of circulation)......... 2,250 00 
Due from jurer (other = 5 
per cent redemption fund) 900 00 
TENOR, wnce. ccnstekctretens ‘ehbbekecnsecess $8,577,428 32 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $700,000 00 
Surplus fund 500,000 00 
Un eee profi less 
sy 107,482 68 
Nations bank notes outstending. 45,000 WU 
Due vo ee National banks . 
- to State wanes and A bank 
pepen 252.0009 1,308,365 01 
Dividends un unpaid... godvepabaccses 3,166 8u 
— deposits subject to 
sabépespeeansseveccoccnses 4,612,489 11 


Demand certificates of deposit. 624 83 
Certified checks.............++. 8 2 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 12,621 lb— 7,224,945 64 





IR nso cnc dintogsscscopepscvtnbeestcoe $8, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 3s 
I,WARNEK VAN NOKDEN, President of the above- 
named bank, do rye F Swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
WARNER aN NORDE » President. 
October, is. _ A. | FAR 5 
otary N.Y. “Co. 
Correct—Attest . ‘ 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
W.F. HAVEMEYER, 
RNgoNth OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
at the close of business, on the 2d day of 


Octane ber, 1894: 
RESOURCES, 
jaene and discounts 


‘{ Directors. 














$4,158 ,267 33 
av 








484,100 00 
31,868 95 
75,103 50 
563,457 18 
500 00 
Due from Treasurer of U. 8. 2.250 00 
Exchanges for Clearing 1,066,554 
Due from bank: "322,539 LL 
Other cash items 16,464 84 
————_ 4,013,100 80 
BRS cick ben cnns! -vanphociastntgacenéababee $9,6.6,903 53 
Capital stock 
Surplus and profits. 
Less expenses an 
GENE ‘ses >attecqnecesdonnsece 23,276 16 
222,794 83 
SINR, one 0vessccccsces cotccecise veces 36,20 U0 
Dividends i nvcccceveccscctinunee doses 7,857 42 
Individuals................ 3,825, 964 
National 9. ry “4 
pen banks.. ee 
CCEPLAuCES......... 81 
Certificates of depos: ae 
Cashier’s checks.......... ° 2,700 63 
- 8,340,051 28 
ptinbaethebe opeveseacsvesessencerines ae 53 
STATE ori Ew YORK, Goumry. OF NEw Yo 88.. 
» D_H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 


ment is true to the hee of ED i. nomea pend aoe. 
r. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me E tn “ ay 
of October, 1894. x Ep gad <A F.C 
otary ty. 
aieniachtiide: lic, N. a "County 
GREY M. TABER, 
WIN C. STURGES, Directors. 


EDMUND D. RAN BS on. 


LOMBARD 


Western Mortgages 


CHARLES. E. GIBSON 
k Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
High-class long ag and short investments, Writeas, 











—— 





BEE? 


mf erabetZeeee 


» =. 2-2 


et eee le Eee ct GO Otel! 





October 11, 1894. 


THE IDDLESEX 
{875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 








Conn., 

.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
reo. Connectiout » Haecutors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 
PUL ESAREEION OF OE 
the State of New York, at the 





ORT OF 
Re ener 


BANK, at New ¥ 
BANE, pusiness, 


ork, in 
October 2d, 1894: 
RESOURCES. 


























Checks and other cash items.............. 735 9% 
Exchanges for HOuse..... ...+0+ 761.522 62 
Notes of ocher Natio banks............ 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 1 16 
a =| Egat seeceee *. noe aly sees ie vias 
Legal-tender notes...:...... 189,274 00 
U. 3. certificates of deposit 
‘or legal venders..... eeeeune 410,000 00— 1,140,088 14 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..........+++++++. 13,500 00 
(1 As Dida sepa ceadciacesécssosy $5,359,959 03 
sisinh [AABELITING. a 
Capital stock paid iM.........sesceerereeeee $600, 
it MGsah Woden? cords oorcccecesecesee 400,000 00 
Sutivided profits, less expenses and 
Ee re 114,408 96 
Nitional banic notes outstanding......... 0,000 
Due to other National 
cis’ Stbabbbepneesncde $45,357 81 
Due t© State banks and 
bankers....... esesceeg sere 897.488 07 
Dividends unpaid.....28..° 3,549 87 
Individual deposits subject 
toc . aeemaces “saat” 3,089,297 77 
Deman ca’ lo 
ores ageeeresawecenssce 2,752 23 
ied a. ene ° T2191 37 
., ee. * 
(nfs hepinmemann 4,912 95 
3,975,550 07 
euaseebongnacce cass ep apecocnenepebess $5,359,959 03 


Total. 5 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
1, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the on 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of 
ber, 1894, CHABLES F, AUKAMP, 
Not Public, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
WM H. MACY, Jr., 
J. AGOSTINI, Directors. 
WM. v. STURGES, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the state of New York, at the close of business, 


October 2d, 1894 
RESOURCES, 












Loans and discounts......... ratskge eusuee $743,311 21 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 88 
U. 8. bonus to secure circulation, 4 per 
coo cocenbseaccce “ero ye 200,000 00 
J,$. bonds to secure U.S. depos: per 
RET an 150,000 00 
J. 8. bonds on hand, 4 per cents. 200,000 00 
Premiums on U,S. bonds........ 19,875 00 
stocks, securities, etc 548,403 64 
100,000 UU 
30,000 00 
81,605 53 
2,081 03 
Checks and other cash items...... ee 13,902 61 
Exchanges for Clearing House.... ee 143,927 88 
Noves of other National banks........... 5,410 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels an 
PEM escecccssncsnccce: +5 secdsccooverece 382 16 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BPOCIS...crcccccccsccccccccccs 828 00 
Legal-tender notes.........- 43,3:1 OO 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders......... 110,000 00 
_—_—_——— 502,199 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)...... ....++++ 9,000 00 
WRORR.nvces ceaccccccccccescecccoce- ccccece $2,749,137 O1 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid IM........sseeeeereeeeeee 000 00 
Surplus ~ a povcescens Meesenessatesczsse ses r 50,000 OC 
ndivided prouts, less expenses an 
WaXOS PAIG......00eeeeeseeeeres eescceoceeees 250,256 76 
National bank notes outstanding......... 168,230 00 
Dividends unpaid...........+ 664 U0 
Due to state banks and bank- 
— ar $157,564 27 
Individual deposits subject 
BOGROCK. ..ccccccoccceree see 1,701,236 52 
Demand certificates of de- 
inceneses cncoosccdoosecee 9,737 OL 
Certitied checks.............+ 19,739 24 ‘is 
Cashier's checks outstand- on 
United States deposits....... 172074 28 
sae 2,070,936 25 





OD ocackaenkendsosenes soonscedeseeesnse 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 

. to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 

. Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of 
October, 1894. THOS. AA SMITH 


: ary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 


R. KELLY 
DANIEL D. WYLIE, Directors. 
8. KELLY, 


2,749,137 O1 








DIVIDENDS. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD CO. 
OrFICE OF THE ressscn} 
New York, Sept. 26th, 18%. 
The Board of Directors of this compan), at a meet- 
ing held this day, declared a dividena of ONE AND 
ONE-QUARKTER PER CENT. 





fer books on the 29th inst. 
k. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


METROPOLITAN TRACTION COMPANY OF NEW 





Uctober 2d, 1894 


closed, and bé 
opened on We inesday, Octuber 17th. 
CHAKLES E. WARREN, Secretary. 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINAT- 
ING COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
388TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

New YORK, Sept 2ist, 1894. 





it quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
yl ER CENT. on the capital stock of this com- 


JOS, WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


COMMERCIAL. 


MAny branches of wholesale trade are 
in a waiting condition. Encouraging re- 
ports are received from retailers in nearly 
all sections of the country ; but these are 
thus far more in the line of expectations 
than results. Until the retail trade shows 
more activity, orders at first hands are 
likely to come in slowly. Singulazly 
enough, there has been little complaint 
from sections where low prices for wheat 
and the small yield of corn might be ex- 
pected to militate against improvement. 
From all quarters hopeful reports are be- 
ing received ; and there are no signs of the 
revival, which set in after the tariff settle- 
ment, having ceased. The political situa- 
tion, however, is still an unpleasant fea- 
ture. The reform movement may do 
much toward purifying local politics, but 


FHE {[NDEPENDENT., 


INVESTMENTS. 


baz 4 desire as high a 
le with safety of 
principal ; as in many cases if the peace is 
I he ¢ ty of 

nities 
for the safe investment of money on mo 





Incest gud sooet reliatis Sessa ieemterions 
rges' reliable finan tutions 
in the United States who have transacted busi- 
ness with them for ten yearsand upwards, and 
who say of them that they have entire confi- 
dence in their good judgment, prudence, 
and believe them entirely trustworthy. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Messrs. 

omas C. Day & Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOW TO SAVE TIME. 

In these days when economy is more of a 
virtue than ever, it becomes indispensable to the 
business and professional nan to know how he 
can best economize his time. There is no better 
way for a hard-working man to economize his 








this will not affect business at large. 
Some uneasiness may also be caused by a 
revival of the tariff discussion by the in- 
troduction of a few individual bills in the 
direction of free raw materials ; still, the 
burning question of the next Congressional 
session will be the currency question, 
which, in all probability, will stimulate 
the silver fanatics into fresh activities. 
The silver sentiment in the West is not so 
completely crushed as supposed; and 
there is still danger that its whole power 
will be used to defeat any efforts for 
sound legislation. 


Recent crop reports have been more fa- 
vorable. The corn crop is now secure, 
and results of yield are better than antic- 
ipated. Wheat seeding is progressing sat- 
isfactorily ; the damage to cotton by the 
weather having been less than feared. 
Our grain markets have been dull and 
depressed. Wheat once more broke the 
record, touching 54§c., but afterward re- 
covering ic, Corn was very irregular, 
fluctuating between 53jc. and 56$c. The 
tendency of other staples, such as pork, 
lard, sugar and coffee, was downward; 
while cotton was very irregular, ow- 
ing to conflicting influences of for- 
eign political news and crop informa- 
tion. The crop movement, however, 
continues large, and is already 150,000 
bales in excess of last year at this time. 
Middling uplands are quoted at 6 5-16c. 
The late activity in dry goods has entirely 
subsided, and first hands are now waiting 
the result of retail trade, which if upto 
expectations will lead to a liberal reassort- 
ing demand later on. Print cloths have 
been active and strong, advancing to 3c. 
for extras, while stocks, which a short 
time ago were more than 1,000,000 pieces, 
are now exhausted, owing to the stoppage 
of production by labor troubles. Now 
that cotton is lower and print cloths 
higher, the chances for a settlement of 
these difficulties are improved by the bet- 
tered conditions of manufacturers. The 
iron trade is ready and expecting to make 
a start, only the long looked for orders do 
not materialize, low prices and the ag- 
gressive attitude of some of the newly 
equipped concerns failirg to attract 
orders. For boots and shoes of medium 
and low grades the demand continues 
very active, and manufacturers are still 
pressed with orders, tho at not very satis- 
factory prices since the advance in leather. 


READING NOTICES. 


All Bleeding, whether from lungs, stomach 
nose or Piles, is relieved by Pond’s Extract. Trade 
Mark outside each bottle on buf wrapper.—Adv. 


A SINGLE SENTENCE. 


A RECENT issue of the Troy Budget contains 
this item: 

“An experienced traveler says: ‘This is the 
strongest single sentence I ever saw printed ina 
railroad advertisement that I believed to be ab- 
omey. true: 

“* Por the excellence of its tracks, the speed 
of its trains, the safety and comfort of its pa- 
trons, the loveliness and variety of its scenery, 
the number and importance of its cities. and the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
New York Central and Hudson River 
is not surpassed y any similar institution on 

t le 














either side of the ic.” "— Adv. 


From present indications an unusually large 
number tf people will visit the Pacific Coast 
during the coming winter and spring. 

It is desirable that the trip out and back 
should not be over the same route. If one de- 
the winter in Southern California 
ing north, it would be desirable 
to take the Atchison. Topeka and Santa Fé or 
the Southern Pacific route, thus directly reach- 
ing Southern California. On the return trip, if 
course is followed, the route from San 
should be over the Southern Pacific 
to Ogden thence to Salt Lake City. Utah is so 
full of interest for the traveler, and particu- 
larly for the Easterner, that some little time 
should be allotted to inspecting and becoming 

uainted with it. The Rio Grande Western 
railway connects with the Southern Pacific at 
Ogden, skirts the shores of the Great Salt Lake, 
and from Salt Lake City age a@ southeast- 
erly course to its connection with the Denver 
ond Rio Grande at Grand Junction. The Rio 
Grande Western main line and its branches 
reaches out to many interesting parts of the 
State, including some very celebrated gold and 
silver mines and the mines operated by the 
company. In the southern portion of the State 
are the wonderful plateaus, extending to the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado. The Rio Grande 
Western enables one to reach much of the won- 
derful scenery of Utah. including cafions, 
gorges, buttes and mountains. It is celebrated 
too, for its fruits and the prolific wth of all 
Eins of reer atds Grae The visioor to the 

the ie le e visitor 
Lod ither r coming, should 














ific Coast, e going © 
make a special point to explore the little known 
but wonderful Btate of Utah. 





time than by wlag © good typewriter, and the 
machines of the Yost Writing Machine Com- 
pany stand in the very front rank among the 
well-known typewriters. The Yost Typewriter has 
the advantage of meeting the modern want for 
a machine which prints directly from type and 
uses no ribbon, but aligns permanently at the 





A WELL-KNOWN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THe American Fire Insurance Company of 
New York is among the well-known companies 
in this city. It does business as well in other 
sections of the country, and is known to all fire 
underwriters. The company has a capital of 
four hundred thousand dollars, and its directors 
include such #ell-known men as Le Grand B. 
Cannon, Thomas 8S. Young, James R. Taylor, 
Allan Hay, James H. Frothingham, Henry G. 
Marquand, John T. Terry, erick W. Down- 
er, J. Hugh Peters, John F’. P er, David Adee, 
Alexander E. Urr, Franklin oodruff, Charles 
A. Davison, Osgood weed, Jobn Sinclair, Wil- 
liam H. Crolius, Dumont Clarke, Theodore Gil- 
man and Charlies R. Henderson. Under the di- 
rection of David Adee, President, Wm. H. Cro- 
lius, Vice President and Secretary, and Charles 
P. Peirce, Assistant Secretary, the affairs of the 
American Fire Insurance Company are sure to 
be well managed. Silas P. Wood is the Agency 
Manager. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 





Congregational Church, Lo 


noon, at 
_— Report will be presented. 


v. 
Penn., will preach the sermon. 
Hospitalities will be extenced to all officials of the 
A. M. A., to all speakers at the meeting, all tors 
and missionaries seasons, all life members of the As- 
uly accredited delegates, who will 
gend their names in advance of the meeting to 
the v. Geo. H. Johnson, 255 Branch St., Lowell, 
Mass. The Merrimac House and the Amercian House 
in Lowell will receive guests of the A. M. A. at $1.75 
per day 





io} 
i. 
& 
a 
= 
e 
we 


sociation and all 


po 33 miles 

one-half cents per mile from points more than 3} 
miles from Lowell. From territory of principal con- 
necting trunk lines fare and a third certificate plan, 
certificates to be endo’ by Dea. James G. But- 
trick, Lowell, Mass. 
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Constable Ko Co 
Lace Curtains. 


Real French and Brussels 
Lace, Irish Point, Notting- 
ham, Tamboured Lace and 
Muslin Curtains. Embroi- 
dered Derby Laceand Mus- 
lin for Sash Curtains. 


Proadoniy 19th a 


NEW YORK. 









EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


NONEPOUND TIN 
7S CTS.PER CA\ 


Ss 
SPHILADELPHIA..PAr. & 
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no, pardon me, but 
I’ve learned that 
skirt bindings do 
, | mot ‘all wear 
ej about alike.’ 
ae Nothing equals 






Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
for wear. They last 


as long as the skirt.” 


Look for “‘S. H. & M.” First Qaatiy on the label of 
svery bolt you by. Accept no substitute. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 





HAVE NOW READY 


An Immense Shipment 


OF 


China and Glass 


REAL AUSTRIAN CHINA. DINNER } 
SETS; HAND DECORATED-GOLD 
LINED-HANDSOME, NEW SHAPES | 00 
-14 AND 12 PIECES—STRICTLY ral. 
FIRST QUALITY—REGULAR | 

WRU, DIB... .0cssercccceeeses eee 


CHAMBER TOILET SETS, ROYAL POR- 
CELAIN— FULL SIZE—10 PIECES— 
HANDSOMELY DECORATED — RE- 
DUCED FROM 3.75 


la 


TABLE TUMBLERS—THIN BLOWN } 
—FLINT GLASS—FULL SIZE—EV- 50 
ERY PIECE SELECTED J 


CTs. 
DOZz. 





Fire Place Goods. 


FIRE SETS AND STANDS, FIKE DOGS, FEND- 
ERS, FOLDING SCREENS, COAL TONGS, ETC.; 
IN BRASS, WROUGHT AND CAST IRON. 





Fine Sets and Stands. 6.00 to 90.00 por set 
Fine Dogs... LBD $0 25.00 por pair 
French Folding Screens. . 2.00 to 40,00 euch 


THESE GOODS ARE IN THE BASEMENT, 
WHERE YOU WILL FIND THE MOST COMPLETE 
STOCK OF HOUSEFURNISHING GOODs, CHINA 
AND GLASS, WOODEN AND WILLOW, AND 
AGATE AND GRANITE WARE EVER FOUND 
TOGETHER—AND AT PRICES FAR BELOW ANY 
SPECIALIST’S. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Bway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., 


NEW YORE. 


Linen-Upholstery House. 
McGIBBON & CO., 


Furniture Coverings 
and Curtain Goods. 


BARGAINS 
at Real Bargain Prices. 


Tapestry de ‘Versailles” . . . 500, ayd. 
Tapestry de “Drap d’Orient” . 75c. a yd. 
Tapestry de “Richelieu” . .. 90c.ayd. 
Tapestry de “Koubary”. . . $1.00 a yd. 
Tapestry de “ Marie Louise” . $150 a yd. 
Tapestry de “Chambord” . . $2.00 a yd. 

This is a rare offering, and 
worthy the attention of every 
Buyer, as every article is one-half 
its original value. 


913 BROADWAY, 








Near 2lst Street, N, ¥. 
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W. & J. Sloane. 


Oriental Rug's 
and Carpets. 


We offer a number of AD- 
V TAGES in this UNEX- 
CELLED stock: 

The collection is. the 
LARGEST and most COM- 
PLE1E in the country, com- 
prising many rare and beauti- 
ful pieces, as well as a full 
assortment of the LESS EX- 
PENSIVE WEAVES. 

Each piece is GUARANTEED 
perfect and free from artificial 
coloring or lustre. 

Selections exchanged if found 
to be unsuitable in size or 
coloring. 


BROADWAY, 
18TH AND 19TH STS, N. Y. 








THE|INDEPENDENT. 


Over 200 Styles 
Low-priced 
Dress Goods, 


We start the fall season with a great 

range of Dress Goods, at specially 

low prices. 

1200 yards Polka Dot Cheviots, 45 
cents per yard. 

1500 yards Silk Sprinkled Checks, 50 
cents per yard. 

1800 yards Fancy Worsted Suitings, 
50 cents per yard. 

2000 yards Scotch Wool Chevron, 50 
cents per yard. 

1000 yards Satin Face Prunelle, 75 
cents val yard. 

2500 yards handsome Matelasse Suit- 
ings, silk and wool, in very 
neat small effects, 75 cents per 


yard. 
Bright Plaids for Children, 50 cents 
and 75 cents per yard. 
Samples of these goods may be ob- 
tained upon application or by mail. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 





Untrimmed Hats. 


2,000 


Dozen 


Fine French Felt Hats, 


Best Shapes, Finest Makes, 


6 7C. each. 


Reduced from 1.35, 1.50 and 1.75. 


FULL LINE OF CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS. | 





GLOVES. 





250 doz. pairs Four-Button and Seven-Hook Kid Gloves, in 
Tans, Modes, Grays, Browns and Black, 


6 5 C. pair. 


N. B.—See our Window Exhibit of a Model Dining Room and Service. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist Street. 








Susurance. 
INSPECTION OF FIRE RISKS. 





THE Continental Insurance Company 
sends us a circular which it is distributing 
through its agents, for the purpose of 
warning property owners of defects that 
are likely to cause fires and thus increase 
insurance rates. The circular begins by 
informing property owners that the insur- 
ance companies intend, at an early date, 
to fix rates under a new form of schedule 
which, its advocates claim, will make 
each risk pay what it is worth, a high 
character in hazards being rewarded by a 
low rate, and the poor risk being mulcted 
by a high one. The circular divides faults 
into about twenty items of construction 
and about half as many of management. 
Under the former head the property 
owner is informed that the top of a brick 
furnace should not be less than four 
inches (an exceedingly easy restriction 
this) below any wooden beam or plastered 
ceiling, and should have a hanging metal 
shield above it ; that steam pipes should not 
be in contact with woodwork ; that chim- 
neys should not be built upon wooden 
floor beams ; that mansard roofs are bad 
and materially increase rates; that ceil- 
ings or side walls covered with wood (es- 
pecially yellow pine) or with strawboard 
or other conbustible material will be 
charged for; that elevators and staircases 
should be brick-inclosed; that wooden cor- 
nices and awnings are needless and must 
be paid for ; that electrical trolley roads 
have been prolific causes of fire, ‘‘ should 
not be permitted, and are charged for on 
every risk”; that electric light wires should 
be insulated, etc. 

As for faults of management, property 
owners are warned that stovepipes should 
have double metal sleeves where they pass 
through floors or hollow partitions; that 
gas brackets and lamps should not come 
within three feet of the ceiling and should 
be so arranged that they cannot swing in 
contact with window frames or curtains ; 
that ashes must not be untidily kept ; that 
wooden receptacles for ashes and waste 
will be charged for ; that sawdust spittoons 
are dangerous; that if people will have 
open unprotected lights in show windows, 
or wood-lined elevator shafts, or broken 
plastering, or empty boxes or barrels or 
rubbish in rear yards or alleys, they will 
be charged an extra rate to cover such 
luxuries of heedljessness. And so forth 
and so on. 

This is all highly commendable. We 
highly commend it, and hope it will be 
rigidly and intelligently and successfully 
carried into effect. Nevertheless one 
question is suggested, which intimately 
concerns this carrying out, namely, how 
is compliance with that requirement to be 
ascertained? Of course there is an origi- 
nal inspection, for without that there 
could be no pretense of carrying out this 
or any other definite rating scheme ; but 
how about the time thereafter? Expos- 
ure aside, buildings and stocks would 
stand indefinitely if let alone—even fire- 
works would be good risks if nobody 
brought fire near them; so the occupa- 
tion and the occupants really determine 
the hazard. But is it not notorious that 
too little note is taken of this determining 
characteristic? Doubtless, two buildings 
on the same block may bear a rating ac- 
cording to their differences in construc- 
tion, even if this rating is not made prac- 
tical by rigid enforcement of the suitable 
rate ; between buildings alike in con- 
struction, there is, doubtless, a difference 
made in rate because of wide differences 
in the nature of occupation; but are the 
differences in the character and habits of 
the occupants discovered and watched? 

That would require inspection—let us 
cite a few striking instances which occur 
to mind. There is a case on record of a 
dwelling in which the floor timbers, by 
some quality in the builder not easily de- 
fined, were actually run into the chimney 
flue ; it was natural for that house to take 
fire when the time came, and itdid. Ina 
japanned ware factory not far from Brook- 
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lyn, a vat of boiling fat boiled over upon 
the floor, which had been left unprotected, 
and the building burned. Ina Brooklyn 
warehouse, the oil from a shaft bearing 
had dripped in a pool on the floor, there 
being no pan placed to catch it ; the bear- 
ing got hot one day, ignited the oil, and 
the building also got hot. In a Brooklyn 
apartment house, on a bitter cold morn- 
ing, the janitor tried to thaw a pipe under 
a water closet by holding burning paper 
against it ; some wretched hay and excel- 
sior which somebody had stuffed in to 
protect the pipes from frost caught, the 
fire ran instantly behind the wainscoting, 
and only the accident of finding a near-by 
hydrant not frozen prevented a serious 
fire. 

Now it is plain that the underwriter 
had not inspected in these cases. It is 
very well to penalize by putting on an 
extra for keeping ashes in barrels and 
boxes, for example; but how is that hab- 
it to be ascertained? Certainly not by 
looking about once for all. Nothing but a 
periodical and irregular visitation will 
answer. To have it understood by banks 
that the examiner is coming on fixed 
dates, or to send word that he will come 
next week, is a notice to tke bank in bad 
condition to borrow bonds of its neighbor 
and tidy up things generally; the proper 
way is to walk in unexpectedly. And so 
if people are to be made gareful, in build- 
ing methods and in habits of occupancy, 
they must be made so by thumps of the 
higher-rate ruler ; they must also be made 
to believe that their corners and ways are 
liable to be looked into any time. 

This would be inspection that inspects 
—and prevents ; how it can and shouldbe 
done—whether by union of companies or 
otherwise—we leave them to find out. 


INSURANCE. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


146 Broadway, New York. 








DAVID ADEE, President. 


WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice. Pres. and See. 


CHARLES P, PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Man’gr 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823.204,162 58 
LI zs 21.5: 





ABILITIES............0000. 





1.IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 

sued at the old life rate premium. 
ppmaaal Cash cistributions are paid upon all pol- 
cles. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surret- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent or 
application to the Company's Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
aALrep « FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRUIL, Secretary. a 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 









COMPANY, 
& Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
RUN NNN a ona. 5 chinks sod rtheonesy sine oes $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
UNNI. ts bait sein ads ona uudousosissssenssese 2,106,141 72 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... .......- 76,973 74 


3,115 46 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 184. .$2,.683,11 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
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34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


of the United States, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1893. 


ASSETS. 
$22,808,916 74 


closure of mort- iia 
BALES». -- +e anes es ,928,724 58 
United States Stocks, 


State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and other 
investments........ 

Boans secured by 
Bonds and Stocks 
Market value 

449.241)... 

Real Estate outside 
the State of New 
York, including 
purchases under 
foreclosure........ 

Cash in Bank and in 
wansit (since re- 
ceived and invested) 

Interest and Rents 
due and accrued, 


89,253,593 42 


6,934,463 33 


14,396,857 64 


5,294,463 18 





Deferred Premiums 

and other Securi- 

BOOM, wig o's <i hardveies'c.& 6,489,878 11 
Total Assets De- 

cember 31, 1893, $169,056,396 90 


We hereby certify, that after a personal 
examination of the securities and ac- 
counts described in the foregoing state- 
ment, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. 

Thomas D. Jordan, Semntweiier. 
Francis W. Jackson, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all ex- 
isting Policies 

(44 Standard), and 
allother liabilities. . 
Total Undivided 
Surplus (4¢ Stand- 
ard), including Spe- 
cial Reserve of 
$2,500,000 towards 
establishment of a 
3}4 valuation...... 


$136,689,646 57 


32,366,750 33 

$169,056,396 90 

We certify to the correctness of the 

above calculation of the reserve and sur- 

plus. From this surplus the usual divi- 

dends will be made. 

Geo. W. Phillips, ‘ 

J.G, Van Cise’ | Actuaries. 


INCOME. 


Premiums.......... 
Interest, Rents, etc.. 





$35,537,369 59 
6,485,235 96 


$42,022,605 55 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and 
Matured Endow- 
ments. . 

Dividends, Surrender 
der Values, Aunui- 
tiesand Discounted 











$10,761.402 80 


Endowments... .. 6,888,912 63 
ay Pang Policy. 
Holders ..... $17,650,315 43 


Commissions, Adver- 
tising, Postage and 
Exchange....... 

General Ex penses, 
State, Rareacga and 
City Taxes........ ; 


4.615,745 29 


3,089,438 08 
$25,355,498 80 








New Assurance 
written in 1893. .. 
Total Outstanding 
Assurance... . . 


$205,280,227 00 
932,532,577 00 


HENRY B. HYDE. President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d V. P. 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 3d VY. P. 
WM. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
S. D. RIPLEY, Treasurer. 

GEO. T. WILSON, Asst. Sec’y. 
F. H. BALLARD, Supt. Agencies. 





WE All you have guessed apres. life 
insurance may be wrong. 
PAY wish to know the rate send for 
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AN ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT. 





THE policies of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York are regarded 
by prudent and far-sighted men of affairs 
as offering the best form of absolutely 
secure investment not subject to the 
changes and vicissitudes of trade and com- 
merce, or to fluctuations of market values 


.which necessarily pertain to stocks and 


bonds. When thé investor shall have 
reached old age, or in the event of his prior 
death, the sale of his property is not re- 
quired in order to realize its value, for the 
reason that the contract itself immediate- 
ly produces its value in cash at the time it 
is most needed to benefit those for whom 
it was obtained. ; 

If a man undertakes the purchase of 
property—be it houses and lands or per- 
sonal estate—with the intention of gradu- 
ally completing the purchase out of his 
future annual income, in the event of his 
death before his intentions have been car- 
ried out, he leaves, as the result of his 
efforts, a collection of incompleted assets 
burdened with debts and obligations, 
which, if liquidated by a forced sale, fre- 
quently necessitates a sacrifice of a large 
portion of the interests of the survivors. 

Toan investment policy in The Mutual 
Life, and to No other form of recognized 
investment, belongs this provision: the 
unpaid installments—which correspond to 
the incompleted purchases just referred 
to—are at once extinguished, and the con- 
tract is GOOD FOR ITS ENTIRE FACE 
VALUE, WITHOUT DEDUCTION. It 
becomes at once an unimpaired estate with 
a fixed future income for the family, with- 
out the risks and expenses of a settlement 
sale. To this form of contract, which 
combines all the best features of modern 
Life Insurance, with the additional advan- 
tages of creating in the future an inter- 
est-bearing capital as an estate for the 
maintenance of the family, The Mutual 
Life invites the attention of those who are 
seeking safe and profitable investments. 
It invites investment not merely by those 
having surplus funds, but by all who de- 
sire for themselves and their families per- 
fect and absolute protection against the 
consequences of death or unexpected 
financial reverses. 

The interest-bearing Consuls of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York are issued in a variety of forms to 
suit individual preferences and circum- 
stances. The rates of annual purchase 
deposit are so adjusted as to compensate 
for a greater or less amount of future 
annual income as may be desired by the 
purchaser. 

To all applicants in good health who 
wish to provide a future income larger in 
amount than a similar investment in rail- 
way bonds would produce, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
will issue six per cent. Consols in denomi- 
nations of $5,000 and upward. They may 
be paid for in one sum, or by a limited 
number of annual installments, ranging 
from five to ten per cent, of the princi- 
pal, and are made to mature in 10, 15 or 
20 years. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York has averaged, in its long and 
prosperous career, larger distributions of 
surplus than any other company of its 
kind, and, therefore, the statement that 
the accumulated future profits on the 
**Consol” will be paid in cash at its 
maturity, or may be applied to increase 
the estate and life income therefrom, has 
a degree of significance which would not 
obtain if the contract were in any sense 
an experiment, 

If for any reason it should become 
necessary and the investor so desires, the 
Company will, after three annual de- 
posits, if requested, cancel all further pay- 
ments in case of the death of the holder 
prior to the completion of the purchase of 
the Consol, and will agree, in case of his 
death, to pay to his heirs the principal 
and the accrued interest at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum, or such other rate 
as may be agreed upon. Thus should the 
owner of a $10,000 Consol die after hav- 
ing made five annual deposits, his estate 
would realize $12,500; after ten pay- 
ments, $15,000, and so on.—Adv, 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 





uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

rl cccsde ences sucaguacensiedia 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... .............+++ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 31ist December, 1893...............+0 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 

PORE i acs cccisscecndecesccess $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Gemeane has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CUUMMAEIE Bb ooo cccccccccccccccsccccecccees 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
iain canenepidivntce sancnnsheesens 25,600 46 

De dc inintintbntincicnssésesconieek oad $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represeptatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1843, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
FF. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS..........ccccecccvees escees $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.............050005+ 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 
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WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’ 

—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 












Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS : 








E. H. PERKINS, 7 
Pres. I 


wk two most 
e CONTI 
to ay oy insured the gre: 


Db) 
Berets cash outlay, and the GUAKANTEED IN- 
E POLICY,wh ich embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of odverny ove cpaking he ins insured may be u: 
COLL. ALS FOR A 


’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
pal lans re Lin INSURANCE 
ABLE ER. 


extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
= a with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany: are invited to address the President, at Home 








THE 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP: 
= ae —e 


TE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER. ELEYATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
LOSSES *"'$4,608,992.5 ATION, | 


Continental 
INSURANCE CCMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


— 

















Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 


Cash Capital..........cccccccccee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
SOs CBR cncnccesecccacceeccce - 3,856,575 95 


atx. atodacesccwdccccce 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASsets...............cc0008 


1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” { Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








F. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





1894. 


NATIONAL 


1894. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


* FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicage. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisce, 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY ist, 1894. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 
Funds Reserved to meet ali TAabilities: 
Re-Insurance nd, 
Unsettled Losses and ae ‘claims, 2 
Net Surplus, - ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1894, 


- $1,000,000 00 
$1,542,127 pa 1,937,841 91 
- 395,714 
306,614 07 
$3,244,455 98 
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Old and Young. 


THE VISION. 
A MONKISH LEGEND. 
BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, 





Nort in the outward splendor 
Rests the authentic sign, 

To which the soul shall render 
Allegiance as divine. 


Pale with his deep devotion, 
Daily the monk had prayed 
That to his mortal vision 
Bis Lord might be displayed ; 


And now, in that narrow chamber, 
Flooding ceiling and wall 

With a more than noon-day brightness, 
There stood a figure tall. 


In form and face majestic, 
Crowned and girded with gold, 
Gloriously appareled— " 
Such does the monk behold. 


Trembling, hoping, doubting :— 
** Who art thou whom I see ?”’ 
**T am thy Lord and Savior, 
Fall down and worship me!” 


Still the doubt and the terror 
That would not be denied :— 

“If thou be Christ the Savior, 
Show me thy bands and side.,”’ 


Over the lofty visage 
Flashed like a flame of fire 
Not the celestial glory 
But the infernal ire ; 


And with portentous pinions 
Beating the air astir, 

Out of the cell he vanished ; 
Not Christ, but Lucifer ! 


Not in the outward splendor 
Rests the authentic sign 
To which devout souls render 
Allegiance as divine. 
Boston, Mass. 


_, 


YOUNG MR. KELLY. 








BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 





THIS year spring began on March 20th, 
at ten o'clock in the morning—I mean 
that not only was it set down in the alma- 
nac to that effect, but it was so advertised 
in the air. It seemed as if the bare twigs 
of the birches and the dry, last year’s 
leaves of the oaks must feel it. 

It was on this day that a young man 
was crossing the town line that divides 
Knapp from Willett. For the last half. 
hour he had not been quite sure that he 
was on the right road. He thought that 
he bad never come into Wiilett from this 
direction before, much as he had driven 
about the country. He was leaning for- 
ward on the seat of the dilapidated old 
buggy that held himself and his bottles of 
Dr. Marl’s Invincible Cough Killer. He 
had been peddling the ‘‘ Killer,” as he col- 
loquially called the remedy, for a couple 
of weeks. He was not wholly pleased 
with his success. He was thinking of this 
while he was looking at everything by the 
wayside, hoping he should see something 
familiar that would tell him where he was, 

**T d’know how in time I got on to this 
ro’d,” he said, aloud—then, suddenly, his 
face brightened. He saw the oid weather 
stained piece of granite with the letter K 
on one side, and W onthe other. There 
was something in the slant of the stone 
and in the shape of the K that made his 
surroundings familiar, 

He sat up straight and slapped the lines 
violently on the bony back of the horse in 
the shafts. The animal drew himself 
together a little, then relaxed into the old, 
hopelessly slow pulling of the rickety 
wheels through the mud; for it was very 
muddy—everybody in Knapp and Willett 
said that ‘‘there hadn’t be’n no spring 
sence 1848, when the frost’d be’n outer the 
ground s’ early ’s ‘twas now.” Conse- 
quently the ‘‘ goin’ was awful,” and conse- 
quently there had never been a time in 
years when colds were so prevalent and so 
severe. It was for this latter reason that 
Judson Keliy had chosen this medicine 
for the present trip of peddling. But he 
had not made out very well. It seemed 
that the colds were so much like pneumo- 
nia that those who suffered did not quite 
dare to trust to Dr. Marl’s invincible rem- 
edy, Many, however, summoned their 
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physician, but privately took their doses 
of the patent medicine also. Thus if they 
got well they could not tell what had 
cured them ; and if they died their friends 
would never know what killed them ; and 
it seems often to be of great and singular 
comfort to the survivors to have the 
knowledge of the precise cause of death. 

When Judson slapped the lines he ex- 
claimed : 

“I’m allright; ’n’ I’m nearer Willett 
than I thought I was. I guess I'll drive 
right to the hotel ’n’ take dinner with 
Par. Par’ll be tremendous glad to see 
me.” 

Young Mr. Kelly laughed. There 
seemed to be some joke either in regard 
to the hotel or to the fact that “Par” 
would be glad to see him. 

Judson glanced along the road where 
the pools of muddy water shone in the 
sunlight. And directly he had glanced 
he pulled off his coarse fur glove and 
passed his hand down his face as if he 
were stroking a beard, altho he had no 
beard. He threw back his thick, rough 
ulster, thus revealing a soiled, white silk 
‘*four-in-hand” necktie arranged across 
a more soiled shirt front. Two pins, with 
light, opaque blue heads and connected by 
a gold chain, were fastened in the tie. 
He patted this silk with much the same 
movement with which a girl pats her 
‘*crimps.” Now he flung back his head 
and looked so unconscious that one seeing 
him would immediately attempt to dis- 
cover the cause of this expression. The 
cause was at a distance of a few rods 
along the highway. 

Just ut a curve a young woman was ad- 
vancing, picking her steps carefully. She 
hada fold of skirt raised in each hand, 
apd she was considering where would be 
the next best place on which to set her 
foot. She had not yet seen the vehicle in 
front of her. 

Judson tried to urge his horse, and 
again the beast made a convulsive move- 
ment, which did not, however, take him 
out of his walk. 

The girl came on, each footsep covering 
her overshoe with a fresh coat of wet, 
loamy gravel. She had on a stiff felt hat 
with three black ‘‘ quills” stuck in the 
front. Her short jacket was shabby, but 
it fitted upon a trim, pretty figure. 

The approaching horse and carriage 
made very little noise coming over the 
soft road, and they were quite near before 
the girl heard them. As she looked up 
she dropped her skirts andblushed. Jud- 
son Kelly took off his Derby with a large 
flourish. It was only lately that he had 
begun to take off his hat when he met a 
woman, and he did it with much gusto. 

** ’m as supprised ’s I can be,” said the 
girl ; ‘‘I ain’t heard no team.” 

‘“*I thought you hadn’t,” said Judson, 
whose horse had stopped immediately. 
The young man was bending forward 
with his arms on his knees; his large, 
smooth face was eager, and his pale eyes 
almost bright. ‘‘The passin’ is dretful, 
ain’t it?” he added. 

** Yes, ’tis. It don’t seem to be settlin’ 
any yet,” she responded, 

**It can’t settle to amount to much,” 
remarked Judson, ‘‘’s long ’s it freezes 
once in a while nights.” 

‘* That’sso,” said Hadassa Burgess, com- 
monly culled ‘“‘Dassy.” ‘It must make 
it real hard for your business, Mr. Kelly.” 

** Yes, it does; but a man expects to 
find things hard. A man’s got to keep a 
stiff upper lip now, I tell you.” Judson 
squared his shoulders somewhat as he 
made this statement. He thought that 
his companion gave him a glauce of ad- 
miration, She made a movement as if 
she would go on, but Judson asked, quick- 
ly : ‘‘ How’s things up to the hotel ?” 

***Bout the same. We've got two more 
inmates. You know it’s mighty hard 
times ; ’n’ some folks that never thought 
to be in the poorhouse have to come to 
it.” 

‘‘That’s so,” said the young man. He 
made a slight, uneasy motion ; but he was 
watching the girl’s face closely. 

-* You’re stayin’ to home, ain’t ye?’ he 
inquired. 

‘*Oh yes. Mother’s had a dretful cold, 
*n’ she ain’t be’n able to do the cookin’ at 
all, She ain’t be’n able to do no hard 


work for more’n two weeks,” The girl 
looked anxious as she spoke. 

‘*I wish you'd let me take you wherever 
you was goin’ now,” said Judson. 

“Tm afraid it'll put you out,” was the 
response; and the girl blushed again. 
‘*If you was goin’ up to the village it’s 
jest the wrong way for you. I shouldn’t 
have started afoot, only Father was goin’ 
with the horse, ’n’ I knew Mother’d be’n 
wantin’ to git word to Uncle Rastus’s 
folks ’bout the pigs he was goin’ to have.” 

**So you was started for your uncle 
Rastus’s, was you?” - 

“ec Yes.” 

**Then you git right in. Youknowl’m 
as glad’s I c’n be to have the chance to 
take you, Dassy. 

Judson jumped out into the mud near 
where the girl stood. He went to the 
horse’s head and turned him so that the 
muddy wheels should not soil the girl’s 
gown. Then he came and rearranged the 
bottles with which the buggy was loaded. 
He helped Dassy in by putting his hand 
on her elbow, thus slightly cramping her 
action as she sprang up. 

It required some little time to back the 
horse round in the mud, which sucked 
at the wheels and then dripped off in 
thick, long drops; and when the horse 
was turned, and was retracing his steps 
there was silence in the buggy. As for 
Judson, everything he could think of to 
say did not seem quite what he wanted to 
say ; and as for Hadassa, she never was a 
great talker, and she did not seem dis- 
turbed by this silence. . 

It was nearly a mile back, and the horse 
must walk all the way. 

At last Judson, who was usually what 
was called ‘ very glib with his tongue,” 
found his powers of speech. He began by 
telling how much money he had made on 
Dr. Marl’s medicine. He exaggerated a 
great deal, but Hadassa never suspected 
that. He meant that she should think he 
was a@ very smart young man, and that 
he could get a good living; and she did 
think so. He said he guessed the hard 
times didn’t affect him much ; he guessed 
he knew what kind of a thing to pick out 
to peddle. If a fellow knew what to pick 
out, why that was half the battle, Wa’n’t 
she comin’ back to-night? 

He rather abruptly finished his remarks 
with this question. 

Yes, she was coming back. Her 
mother couldn’t spare her over-night. It 
was quite a job to cook for all of them 
folks, and her mother wa’n’t able. 

Judson immediately asked if he might 
come for her after supper ; but Dassy for- 
bade this, explaining that her father was 
going home round by Uncle Rastus’s and 
would bring her. 

When Judson was again driving over 
the road alone he was conscious that his 
desire to see his father and to take dinner 
with him was somewhat weakened. He 
wished he had happened round some day 
when Dassy hadn’t been going to Uncle 
Rastus’s. 

But he kept right on over the level, wet 
road which led between the sprout lands 
of oak and chestnut, and after a while he 
emerged into a cleared space from which 
he could see a church spire and here and 
there a house. Off a half mile to the right 
was a barn-like structure, with several 
buildings standing near it. This was not 
a barn, as its rows of windows proved, 
but it was the Willett poorhouse, and it 
was toward this that the tired horse pro- 
ceeded to drag the ragged old buggy. 

In a little nook made by the joining of 
the L to the main body of the house sat a 
man. The sun was warm here, and the 
wind was on the other side of the build- 
ings. The man sat tilted back in his chair. 
He was closely wrapped in an old bed- 
quilt, which of late had evidently been 
used for many other purposes than that 
for which it was made. This article was 
pinned across a shrunken chest and pulled 
up in the neck. A faded hat was drawn 
loay down over the man’s forehead. From 
a hole in the top of this hat a lock of gray 
hair- protruded and was blown about 
slightly when a puff of wind came round 
the corner. 

The grimy and veiny hands were folded 
tightly across the chest ; they pressed to 
his body a small packet of what looked to 
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be letters. The man’s eyes were gazing in 
an absent, filmy way out into space. Into 
that space there presently came the horse 
and buggy of Judson Kelly. But the old 
man did not seem to see anything unti] 
the long, melancholy equine face turned 
into the yard ; then he brought the front 
legs of his chair suddenly down to the 
ground, and a pleased, if somewhat vague, 
smile came to his lips, 

‘“* Why,” he exclaimed, “‘ there’s my boy 
come to see his par.” 

‘* Hullo, Par!” cried Judson, briskly, 
from the buggy. ‘‘Sunnin’ of yerself, 
ain’t ye?” 

**Yes, I be,” was the answer, ‘“ Sea- 
son’s real for’ard, ain’t it? Most time to 
plant peas, I tell um.” 

The old man laughed. He did not try 
to rise, and he still kept his hands tightly 
pressed upon the package against his 
bosom. 

Judson was hitching his horse to a post, 
or rather he was making a pretense of so 
doing. What he really meant to do was 
to take the animal from the shafts, put 
him in a stall, and give him some of the 
poor-farm hay ; perhaps also some of the 
poor-farm corn. Judson was a thrifty 
youth, and knew when he was savinga 
penny. 

‘* Where’s the boss?” asked Judson. 

‘Id’ know. He was out in the sheda 
minute ago.” 

The young man left his horse and came 
up to the old man, who now slowly held 
out one hand, which his son tock and 
shook up and down before he dropped it, 
He would not meet the upward glance 
which sought his face, 

‘‘T’ve b’en readin’ some of her letters, 
Judson,” said the father. ‘I ain’t read 
*um for years before. They bring her real 
near, sonny. Here they be. Don’t you 
want to see some of um ?” 

**No; I guess I ain’t got no time this 
mornin’, Par,” was the answer. ‘‘ How’s 
your rheumatics to-day? Ain’t it rather 
resky settin’ out like this ?” 

The man made no reply to this question. 
His eyes were still fixed on his son’s face. 
His voice trembled slightly as he said : 

**I call it mighty lucky that I saved 
’um—mighty lucky. ’Twas ’bout all I did 
save, tho. Don’t you want to read jest 
one of the short ones, Judson ?” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders 
slightly. 

“T’ve got something else to do besides 
readin’ old letters,” he answered. 

He turned and began to walk toward 
the shed; he heard his father say, ina 
high, remonstrant voice: ‘‘ But they are 
your mother’s letters. 1d’ know what I 
should er done if I hadn’t saved ’um.” 

But Judson would not show that he 
heard. 

In the shed were two men shelling corn, 
each with a bushel basket before him and 
a long, flat piece of iron thrust across the 
basket and through the handles of it. 
Against these irons the men were rubbing 
the ears of corn, and the grains were fall- 

ing into the baskets. Both men looked 
up, and one nodded. The one who nodded 
was Mr. Burgess, Dassy’s father and the 
keeper of the Willett poorhouse. 

‘‘Good- mornin’, Mr. Burgess,” said 
Judson, with an air of cordial respect. 
‘*T was round in these parts, ’n’ I thought 
I'd stop ’n’ take dinner with Father. I’m 
always thinkin’ what a lucky thing ’tis for 
Par to have such a place to stay as this 
is.” 

‘‘ Very lucky,” responded Mr. Burgess, 
taking another ear of corn. 

“T tell you it takes a lot of anxiety off 
of me,” went on the young maz, still in 
the same cordial way, ‘‘ to know that Par 
has such care.” 

“I should think it would,” said Mr. 
Burgess. 

‘‘ Yes, it does. Isee he’s still at them 
letters.” 

Judson wished that Mr. Burgess would 
invite him to dinner. Buthe intended to 
stay, all the same. Still, it would make 
it a little pleasanter if the master of the 
house should say something agreeable on 
the subject. 

“< He’s at them letters ’bout all the time,” 
said Mr. Burgess. 

He did not look up from his work. The 
corn was falling fast from his hands, 
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While Judson stood watching him he 
threw away the denuded cob and took 
another ear. 

“le says he ain’t read ’um for years be- 
fore,” remarked the young man; and he 
laughed slightly, as if the subject were a 
humorous one. 

‘“‘He always says that,” answered Mr. 


«J guess I’ll take dinner with Father,” 
repeated Judson, in a hearty, hospitable 
way, as if he were inviting some one to 
his table. 

“All right,” said Mr. Burgess. 

«’N’ I guess I'll put my horse right up, 
p’ give him a snack,” continued Judson, 
in the same hearty manner, 

“Better put him in the further stall,” 
was the reply to this. 

Judson walked away whistling and 
swinging his arms briskly. 

The other man who was shelling corn, 
and who was one of the town’s poor, now 
living in the almshouse, glanced up now 
for the first time since the arrival of 
young Mr. Kelly. He drew the back of 
his hand across his sunken mouth before 
he made the following remarks : 

‘Real kind of hors-pit-able he is, ain’t 
he? Makes ye feel sort of to home, don’t 
he?” 

Thespeaker did not appear toexpect any 
response to his words. He went right on 
with his work. Mr. Burgess seemed for a 
moment as if he would say something, 
and say something forcible; but he evi- 
dently thought better of it, and did not 
speak. The two could hear Judson lead- 
ing his horse into the barn. Presently he 
came into the shed with a wooden meas- 
ure in his hand. 

“Thought I might’s well give my horse 
couple quarts of corn,” he said, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘’Stonishin’ how the critter’s 
teeth hold out. He c’n chew corn first- 
rate now. You'd be surprised, Mr. 
Burgess, to see how well he c’n handle his 
corn,” scooping a measure of the grain. 

“Glad to hear it, 1 am sure,” said Mr. 
Burgess. 

Judson walked away holding the grain 
carefully. 

The “inmate” again looked up, He 
was an old neighbor and was not con- 
scious of being upon any different plane 
socially than wos Mr. Burgess, And, in- 
deed, neither was Mr. Burgess thus con- 
scious, 

“Lhope Dassy ain’t goin’ to be taken 
in by no such feller’s that,” he said, with 
emphasis. He added, contemplatively : 
“1 s’pose he’d be called han’some.” 

‘“*Ts’pose he would.” 

“Dassy’s an awful good gal. If I 
thought she was goin’ to git in love with 
that feller ’d—I’d know what I’d do if I 
was you, John Burgess !” 

The inmate flung his cob across the shed 
to emphasize his remark. 

“You can’t do nothin’,” said Mr. Bur- 
gess—‘‘ you can’t do nothin’ with a girl.” 

“T know they do say love goes where 
is sent,” said the inmate, as a final re- 
mark, 

Meanwhile Judson had gone into the 
house and had shaken hands with Mrs, 
Burgess who, tho not well, was what she 
called ‘‘ puttering” round in the kitchen 
while one of the women belonging to the 
place was helping her. 

It was salt-fish day, and there was a 
large codfish in a tin pan on the stove. 
Mrs. Burgess was overlooking the washing 
of a peck of potatoes in the sink. 

Judson immediately pulled off his ulster 
and said he’d ruther wash them p’taters 
than not—and he immediately began 
pumping water on them. 

Mrs. Burgess breathed a long breath of 
relief, for the old woman who occasionally 
assisted had one hand doubled up with 
rheumatism, and, besides, she was always 
extremely indignant when called upon. 
She said she came to the poorhouse be- 
Cause she couldn’t work, ’n' if she’d got to 
work she might ’s well be to home. She 
now retired into the back of the kitchen 
with the remark that when young men 
took hold ’bout the house like that, there 
was gen’rally some reason for it. Here 
she chuckled in that indescribably vulgar 
way which belongs to some old women. 

“I met Dassy out on the side ro’d,” said 
Judson, who liked to seem intimate with 
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Dassy’s mother. ‘I arst her to let me 
take her to her uncle Rastus’s, but she 
said there wa’n’t no need of it; ’n’ she 
would not let me go after her to-night 
neither. Ishould have been real pleased 
to have went.” 

Mrs. Burgess was meditatively consider- 
ing how much ginger to take up on a spoon 
for a molasses cake she was mixing. 

‘** Yes,” she said; ‘‘her father thought 
he should be harnessed, ’n’ so could bring 
her home.” 

In this neighborhood it was always the 
man who was mentioned as being har- 
nessed, and not the horse. Occasionally, 
also, a woman was said to be harnessed 
for the purpose of driving somewhere. 

Judson thought he detected here some 
doubt as to whether Mr. Burgéss was 
really going after his daughter. He was 
swashing the water on to the potatoes and 
trying to think just what to say, when the 
door opened slowly, and there was the 
sound as of something dragging softly on 
the bare floor. 

Mr. Kelly came in, his comforter acting 
the part of a train. He had some diffi- 

culty in shutting the door; for he was 
holding his letters fast pressed to him, 
and the folds of the comforter would get 
under the door. 

‘* Your father’s gittin’ to be real kinder 
weak in his mind,” remarked Mrs. Bur- 
gess,in a low voice to the young man. 
‘I pity him a lot.” 

Judson dropped his potatoes and hur- 
ried toward the old man, who was now 
fumbling with the long pin which held 
his wrap about him. 

** Jest lemme do that, Par,” he said ; 
and he took off the comforter. 

Mr. Kelly walked to the side of the 
stove and sat down in a rocker there. 

**T thought you’d be real glad to have 
me come ’n’ take dinner with you, Par,” 
said Judson, cheerfully. 

** Yes, yes, [ be,” was the answer. ‘I’ve 
jest be’n readin’ the very last letter she 
wrote fore we was married,” he went on. 
He placed the pile of papers carefully on 
his knees, which he pressed closely to- 
gether that the package might not fall off. 
**You see we lived fifty mile apart; I 
was in Willett ’n’ she over to Riverton, so 
we had to do all our courtin’ by letters. 
Don’t you want to read this last one, Jud- 
son? I d’know what I should do ’thout 
these letters. If I didn’t save nothin’ 
else I’m glad I saved these.” 

He untied the long white twine which 
held the dingy sheets together. He un- 
folded the top sheet, his withered hands 
trembling with eagerness and with age. 
He began to read in a whisper to himself, 
As he went on his flabby face, covered 
almost to the eyes with a stubble of gray 
beard, flushed even to his forehead. A 
smile came to his tremulous lips. A 
strange transfiguration was upon him. 
Gradually his lips stopped trembling ; his 
whole countenance became firmer and 
younger. The hand which held the letter 
was steady. All this fora moment or two. 
There was some fire in his eyes as he 
glanced at his son and again asked : 

‘Don’t you want to read this last one, 
Judson? *Tain’t very long. It tells about 
her weddin’ gown. She was married in 
white—sprigged muslin. There ain’t no 
such girls now. Oh, me! Oh, me!” The 
fire went out of his eyes. His whole as- 
pect became again senile and almost help- 
less. But he still persisted with his ques- 
tion : ‘* Don’t you want to read this last 
one, sonny? You know it’s your own 
mother that wro.e it.” 

Judson answered that he was busy 
then. 

Mr. Kelly looked round at Mrs, Bur- 
gess. 

‘¢‘ He ain’t never read none of ’um,” he 
said. His voice broke in a sob, but he 
managed to add; ‘‘ an’ she was his own 
mother.” 

‘‘ Well, Par,” explained Judson, in his 
hard young tone, ‘‘ you know I don’t have 
near so much time’s you do; ’n’1’m layin’ 
out to read’um all up in a lump some day. 
Yes, I’ll read ’um all up in a lump.” 

The old man made no response. He 
had folded up the letter he had just read 
and was now unfolding another. The 
paper shook and rattled in his hand. . 

At the sink the potatoes were all washed, 


Judson asked if there wasn’t something 
more for him to do. Hesaid, withalaugh, 
that now Dassy was gone it was lucky he 
was there to doher share of the work. He 
was sent out to get a pumpkin to cut up 
and put on to stew. 

His father still sat by the stove reading 
his letters, and smiling and weeping over 
them ; and again Mrs, Burgess said that 
she ‘‘ pitied him a lot,” whereupon Judson 
explained how much he himself pitied his 
father. 

It proved that the young man made a 
very good dinner upon fish and fried pork 
and potatoes and beets. He said he did 
love to come and eat with his father, and 
it seemed to do the old gentleman so much 
good, too. This he confided to Mr. Bur- 
gess as he took his second cup of coffee. 

Mr. Burgess made some inarticulate re- 
sponse to this remark, and he did not seem 
anxious to continue the conversation. 

After this meal the master of the house 
found himself in the private sitting room 
at the same time that his wife was rest- 
ing there on the lounge. Mr. Burgess 
had rather a black look on. He was but- 
toning his overcoat about him, and doing 
some violence to buttons in the process. 

**How long’s that feller goin’ to hang 
round ?” he asked, in a strident way. 

**What feller?’ returned his wife, 
weakly. 

“Oh, you know well enough. Young 
Kelly.” 

‘*T ain’t heard him say.” 

‘IT s’pose,” began Mr. Burgess—and 
here a button came off in his hand, ani he 

tossed it on to the table, from which place 
of course, it rolled to the floor—‘‘ I s’pose 
he’s the kind of a man that women like, 
ain’t he?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘* Well, you like him, don’t you?” 

‘* Yes; I think he’s real agreeable. 
so kind of whole-hearted.” 

‘* Whole hearted! Do you know what 
Dassy thinks about him?” 

‘*“No; 1 ain’t never heard her say a 
word.” 

‘*But can’t you guess anything about 
it?” : 

‘““Why,” hesitatingly, ‘‘ I shouldn’t won- 
der if she was pleased with him. I hope 
you ain’t goin’ to make any fuss if she is. 
Don’t you think he’s real nice to his old 
father ?” 

‘* Nice to his old father !” with a violent 
snort ; ‘‘ why don’t he take care of his old 
father, then ?” 

‘* But he ain’t situated so’s he can, 
always says if he wa’n’t so situated ”— 

“Oh, I can’t stand that!” interrupted 
Mr. Burgess. ‘‘ Well, ’m goin’ now ; ’n’ 
I shall bring Dassy back with me. Dassy’s 
a good girl ; she’s ”"— 

A sudden softness came into Mr. Bur- 
gess’s voice as he now mentioned his 
daughter. He left the room without 
speaking again. 

Mrs. Burgess rose and went to the win- 
dow. She saw her husband walk across 
the yard to the barn. In a moment more 
she saw Judson Kelly wheel out the open 
wagon and then help his host harness the 
horse. 

‘‘Men are so prejudiced,” she thought. 

It was like Mr. Burgess not to say any- 
thing to Dassy about young Kelly. The 
father and daughter drove home through 
the mud with but few words spoken ; but 
the girl was conscious of an increase of 
kindness on her father’s part, tho it would 
have been difficult to describe how he 
was kinder. 

One might bave said that there was a 
great need of Dr. Marl’s Invincible Cough 
Killer in the immediate neighborhood of 
the Willett almshouse all through March 
and April of this season. Judson Kelly 
lingered in the vicinity and came almost 
daily to the house. He said his father 
seemed so glad to see him that it would be 
wicked not to go when he could; and he 
said it so emphatically that his filial devo- 
tion was commented upon by some. 

And the old man did not change appar- 
ently. He sat about out-of-doors in the 
sunshine whenever he could; he always 
had his letters with him, and he was al- 
most always reading them and laughing 
or crying over them. He told his son a 
great many times in those days that it 
was the “ luckiest thing in his life” that he 
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‘*saved them letters.” He said he knew 
‘* some folks after they was married didn’t 
care nothing ’bout what they’d written 
when they were courtin’.” Every day he 
asked his son if he ‘‘ wouldn’t read one of 
them letters, jest the shortest one.” 

‘Why, Jud, your own mother wrote 
um.” 

And every day Judson hadn’t time. He 
‘‘calculated to read ’um all in a lump” when 
he got a chance. Then his father would 
cry a little but would soon go on with his 
reading. 

Dassy often went to drive with the 
young man when it became milder. She 
blushed when he looked at her ; she seem- 
ed interested in his talk. 

The old inmate who had helped to 
shell the corn used sometimes to contem- 
plate Dassy by the quarter of an hour to- 
gether when Judson was in the room. 
After such contemplation he would roll 
the tobacco in his mouth and groan audi- 
bly. Once Dassy asked him if he was 
sick. He groaned again and said his 
‘‘rheumatics was a-twingin’ of him.” One 
day in the latter part of April Jud- 
son drove up. There was a bunch of 
trailing arbutus on the seat beside him. 
He found Dassy alone in the sitting room 
when he came in with the flowers. He 
hurried forward and put his arm about 
the girl. He was going to kiss her, but 
she shrank back. 

“Ob,” he eaciaimed in @ ‘whisper, and’ 
witti very little misgiving in his heart, 

* { want you to be my wife. Ive loved 
you ever since I first saw you.” She did 
not reply ; she still shrank away. ‘‘ Give 
me a kiss and say yes,” he begged, 

She tiwsted herself from his arm. 

** No,” she said. 

Judson grew red. 

‘* What !” he cried; ‘‘ain’t you encour- 
aged me, I should like to know ?” 

‘* Mebby I have,” in a low voice. 

‘I s’pose you’re jest hangin’ off so’s to 
have me keep pleadin’,” he said, hotly. 

‘*No, I ain’t neither,” she answered. 
She hesitated an instant, then with reso- 
lution she went on, rapidly: ‘I'll own I 
did kind of take a notion to you in the first 
of it; but when I seen all this time how 
you wouldn’t read one of them letters, ’n’ 
your poor old father a-pleadin’ with you, 
*n’ you makin’ believe set such store by 
him, I got all turned ag’inst you. ’N’ [ 
wouldn’t marry you for all the world, 
Judson Kelly !” 

She almost ran out of the room. 

It was not until well on in May that the 
inmate who had shelled corn, and who 
was now planting peas with Mr. Burgess, 
took occasion to observe that that there 
Dassy wa’n’t nobody’s fool; not by a long 
chalk. He’d bet on Dassy every time. 
“°N’ I guess Jud Kelly’s a-sellin’ of his 
Killer in some other locality, ain’t he, 
John ?” 
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THE HERMIT CHILD. 
BY MARY L. B, BRANCH. 


I’M a little hermit child, 
Round behind the apple tree ; 
Hidden by the tansy stalks, 
Where I am no one can see. 
Do you think Mamma could know 
When she did not see me go ? 





On the ground a heetle crawls, 
Here’s a web all white with dew ; 
Through the tansy leaves the sun 
Bit by bit comes creeping through. 
How surprised Mamma would be 
If she knew the things I see. 


I will play this is my bower 
Where I like a hermit dwell; 
If Mamma should search for me 
Neither bird nor bee will tell. 
And I think she never walks 
Over by these tansy stalks. 


She will think me in the fields, 
Maybe wandering by the brook ; 
She may walk for miles and miles 
If she once sets forth to look. 
But if she should pass the wall 
I will laugh aloud and call. 


It is rather lonely here, 
No one seems to care or know 
If I stay here all day long, 
If I let my dinner go. 
I should think Mamma would be 
Searching everywhere for me. 


Hark! What’sthat ? Mamma, that calls ? 
“‘ Kitty, "neath the apple tree, 
In behind the tansy stalks ! 
Kitty, come straight home to me!” 
Oh, Mamma! how could you tell, 
When I hid myself so well ? 
New Lonpon, Conn, 
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MAKING A PLACE FOR HERSELF. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 





Ir you want to understand this story 
you must remember four things: (1) that 
Gordon & Co. and Saunders Brothers are 
two firms of furniture dealers opposite 
each other on Lincoln Street, and that, as 
might have been expected, they are bitter 
rivals. Furthermore, (2) you mustremem- 
ber that Elizabeth Conway ’ (otherwise 
‘* Bess”) is cashier for Gordon & Co.; that 
(3) Mr. Gordon and the Messrs. Saunders 
have been ‘* working” for different candi- 
dates for the school board from Bess’s 
ward, each hoping to get the contract for 
furniture for the new school building ; and 
(4) that Mr. Conway, Bess’s father, has felt 
obliged to oppose the election of Mr. Gor- 
don’s man, as being ignorant and immoral. 
lf you remember these four things you 
may, for all I care, forget even the multi- 
plication table, 

Bess came home one Saturday night 
with her big brown eyes flashing. Thatis 
something very hard for brown eyes to do 
especially if they are big. 

**Fatver !” she cried, bursting in on the 
family as they were beginning the evening 
meal, ** Father ! Mother! Grace! I’ve lost 
my position. Mr. Gordon has dismissed 
me.” 

**Dear me, Will! I was afraid of that. 
Why _did- you-onposé Mr. Gordon about 
that school board ?” 

*“Why, wife dear, you wouldn’t have 
me work for that beast of a Dawson, would 
you? And think of him in control of our 
Grace’s school.” 

** But you needn’t have said anything. 
Why didn’t you leave it to some one else 
to oppose him—some one whose daughter 
had no position to lose? And we need the 
money so much these hard times.” 

** But, miy dear, there was no one else 
that seemed to care, or to have a mind of 
his own.” 

Here Bess broke in. ‘Father, J think 
you. did just right, «nd Mother will agree, 
Iam sure, after she has got over my loss 
of my place.” 

**But now what are you going to do?” 
asked Mrs. Conway. 

“Mother, dear, I’m going to ‘finda 
way, or make it,’” was the cheery reply. 

But for all this appearance of bravery, 
Bess*spent a sadly worried Sunday. She 
tried hard not to ‘let her heart be 
troubled,” but into all the happy services 
of the day crept memories of the lost 
place, and thoughts of the dear household 
that needed so much every cent that could 
be brought into the family treasury. 

A dozen plans were canvassed in her 
mind, only to be dismissed as impossible. 
‘*They say that women may take, nowa- 
days, any place for which they have fitted 
themselves,” groaned our brown-eyed 
cashier; ‘‘ but what if the places are 
already filled ?” 

At last Bess had a bright idea, The 
more she thought of it the brighter it 
seemed, and the brighter grew her eyes. 

At the tea table Mrs. Conway remarked : 
**Seems to me you are rather jolly, Bess, 
for one who has justlost her place.” But 
Bess replied : 

**T have just found my place, Marmee, 
and I’m going to-morrow to ask permission 
to fill it. No one has ever been in it yet.” 

And that wasall she would say about it. 

Bess was not half so confident Monday 
morning as she was the night before, aud 
all her bravery oozed out of her nervously 
twitching white fingers on the way down 
street. 

** And to dare,” she said to herself—‘“‘ to 
dare to go to Saunders Brothers, of all 
men !” 

Yet something told her she was in the 
right, and so on she pushed, down Lincoln 
Street, into Saunders Brothers’, past the 
floorwalker and clerks, right up to the 
business office of Mr. William Saunders 
himself. That gentleman was a pleasant- 
faced man, and listened kindly as Bess 
told,in a wavering voice, how she had 
lost her place as cashier of Gordon & Co., 
opposite, and thought she could be useful 
in his establishment. : 

** Why did John Gordon turn you away, 
Miss Conway? I have heard that you were 
his right-hand man—er—woman.” 

**For nothing that I had done, sir,” said 





careful Bess; “‘and I can only guess at a 
reason, for no reason was given.” 

* Ah! Ican guess, too. I know some- 
thing about the stand your father took in 
that infamous school-board matter. But 
we are full here, Miss Conway. You 
surely don’t expect me to turn off an old 
hand, do you? That would be to imitate 
our friend over the way.” 

** No, indeed,” said Bess; ‘‘ but I think 
I can create a place for myself.” Then 
she fell to an enthusiastic disclosure of 
her-plans, 

Mr. Saunders shook his head. It was 
something new, and novelties didn’t 
“take” in Castlewood. He didn’t know ; 
he supposed, maybe, it might do no harm 
to try it. Yes, she might try it; but she 
must understand that it was just for this 
once ; he would see how it would work. 

That was all Bess wanted ; she went 
out of the august presence with a leaping 
heart, and almost hugged Sam, the office 
boy, who had been given her as her as- 
sistant. 

**Now, Sam,” said she, taking him 
straight through the midst of the group 
of staring clerks, ‘‘ you and I are going to 
do something that was never done before 
in this slow old town. We are going, 


really, to dress a show window. I am. 


bound to outdo even some magnificent 
ones I once saw in New York—with your 
help, Sam,” she shrewdly added. 

Bess measured the big show window, 
while several of the clerks, that knew her 
and were not busy izsv ‘then, plied her 
with most inquisitive questions. They 
were all very friendly, however, and very 
respectful to the doughty little woman, 
and one of the more gallant even offered 
to help her, if she would tell him what 
she wanted done. But Bess had ample 
assistance in Sam, she assured them, and 
the arrival of customers soon drew them 
away, while Bess gave Sam his instruc- 
tions, 

That was a busy forenoon for the dis- 
missed cashier. The great front curtain 
was down, hiding her operations from the 
street, and especially from the establish- 
ment over the way. Soon, moreover, the 
framework which Sam erected hid her 
from the curious eyes inside the store ; for 
the brisk young fellow had nailed together 
some long boards as a basis, and on these 
Bess had pasted wall paper till she had 
what seemed from the front, a genuine 
little room. 

Into this room, with all the resources of 
the large furniture store at her command, 
Bess directed Sam to bring this and that, 
and, finally, just before noon, with a dra- 
matic wave of her hand, she gave the sig- 
nal for Sam to raise the curtain, while at 
the same time she stepped out of sight into 
the store. 

A crowd quickly gathered outside that 
window, and Bess eagerly joined the 
crowd to inspect her work. This is what 
she saw: The great window had been 
transformed into the daintiest sleeping 
room imaginable. The wall paper was of 
a neutral tint, and on it were hung three 
choice water-colors—beautiful landscapes, 
with that suggestion of restfulness and 
quiet that water-colors are wont to have, 
The carpet was also of a dull hue, with a 
bright rug or two, The bedstead was of 
wood, but beautifully designed, painted 
white, with a fine line of gilt that made it 
look as shell-like as our grandmother’s 
chinaware. The silken bed-curtains were 
of a delicate pink, and were coquettishly 
drawn aside to disclose a wonderful bed, 
all white lace and the finest of white linen. 

A little chest of drawers, with curved 
front, most exquisite in its graceful out- 
lines, stood by this fairy bed, and on it 
was a pretty china lamp with a light-biue 
shade, a Bible and an 4 Kempis richly 
bound,-a charming porcelain matchbox, 
and a letter lying open just where Miss 
Unknown had left it. 

There was a marvel of a table—white 
and gilt, as was all the furniture—whereon 
were my lady’s calendar, her favorite 
poems, her choicest photographs, a box of 
bonbons. There was a bewiiching little 
bureau, with a mirror that must have 

been able to make a beauty out of the 
homeliest girl that could look into its 
sparkling recesses. And on the bureau 
were pretty bottles of perfumery and 
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lovely trays and boxes for pins and 
brushes and combs and gloves, and all the 
little articles a girl likes to have at her 
hand. 

Here and there her photographs were 
stuck up. The pretty chairs were just 
where she had been using them. Why, 
there were her soft, fleecy slippers, just 
ready for her little feet. One expected 
the light portiéres to fly aside each in- 
stant and disclose the sweet owner of this 
sweet room. 

Everything was in such perfect taste, 
everything so harmonious and beautiful, 
and yet so simple and natural, that the 
little room had a genuine lesson in color 
and arrangement to teach all spectators. 
It was far more than an attractive adver- 
tisement—it was a bit of artistic educa- 
tion. 

Bess drew a sigh of satisfaction and re- 
lief when she saw it. Yes, there was the 
room of her dreams and her careful plan- 
ning. And it was a satisfaction, too, to 
hear the comments of the crowd; for 
even in the short time she dared to linger 
there the entire sidewalk from which the 
window could be seen, was filled with an 
open-eyed company. The fairy-like room 
held them as by a spell, for conservative 
Castlewood had never before seen such a 
sight. From time immemorial, the only 
adornment of that window had been a set 
of stuffy upholstered parlor furniture, 
and no window in the city had been better 
off. 

Many, therefore, were the expressions 
of admiration. ‘‘ Now, isn’t that rest- 
ful?” asked a tired woman. ‘‘ Too sweet 
for anything!” exclaimed a bright-eyed 
girl. ‘‘Cracky!” said the small boys. 
“Tm just going to stand here till she 
comes,” remarked a determined young 
man; whereat they all laughed. 

** Well, that was the first day. Bess 
told all her experiences to the home folks, 
around a laughing dinner table, and then 
of course, she and Grace must go down 
town in the evening to see how the dainty 
room looked by electric light. It was 
lovelier than ever ; for Bess had kept that 
contingency in mind, and chosen her 
colors and grouping for night as well as 
day. The Gordon show windows opposite 
were dark and gloomy. 

Tuesday morning our heroine made a 
call on Mr. William Saunders, to learn re- 
sults. That gentleman met her with a 
beaming face. 

‘‘ Beautiful! Charming, my dear Miss 
Conway! You have scored a great suc- 
cess. Why, the sidewalk is jammed all 
the time, and Judge Brainard has ordered 
a set of that furniture for his new house, 
I trust I may receive his patronage now, 
tho heretofore he has been dealing wholly 
with our friends opposite. And, by the 
way, the Judge wants to engage the per- 
son who dressed that window to superin- 
tend the decorating of certain rooms in his 
new house. He said that every touch 
showed an artist’s eye and hand.” 

Before Bess left the store she had made 
an agreement to dress that show window 
every fortnight, and for a price well worth 
while, That was the second day. 

In the meantime, in the store on the 
other side of the street had been confusion 
and vexation. Mr. Gordon, in the first 
Place, was disappointed in getting the 
person he had expected to take Bess’s 
place. One of the clerks was acting as 
cashier, but that left the store with an in- 
sufficient force, and, besides, the young 
man was a better clerk than cashier, and 
made many lamentable blunders. 

Then, too, the success of the wonderful 

eshow window opposite was a sore trial to 
Mr. Gordon. The constant crowd about 
it, the universal admiration, and, worst of 
all, the attraction of some of his best cus- 
tomers into the clutches of Saunders 
Brothers—all this was gall and wormwood 
to our ward wire-puller. 

On Wednesday morning he conceived a 
plan. He had heard that that novel win- 
dow-dressing was the work of a young 
lady, and not, as he had supposed, of one 
of the Saunders establishment. 

‘* Lanson,” said he, to one of his bright- 
est clerks, ‘‘ I want you to inquire around 
and find out who it was that got up the 
show window opposite. Then send word 
to her, and tell her I want to see her. 
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One of our clerks could dress a window 
just as well as she, of course ; but I want 
to get her away from Saunders. Get her 
here this afternoon, if you can.” 

So it happened that at two o’clock that 
very afternoon Lanson stuck his head into 
his employer’s office. 

“That young lady is here,” said he, 
with a twinkle of triumph in his eye, 
Then he entered, shut the door, and - 
walked up to Mr. Gordon, saying, in a 
low voice : ‘She says she has had a good 
deal of experience as a cashier, sir.” 

“The very thing !” exclaimed Mr. Gor- 
don, slapping his knee. ‘‘Send her in at 
ence.” 

Young Lanson withdrew, and soon re- 
turned, opening the door for.a young 
lady. In walked Bess! 

The old gentleman was thunderstruck, 
** Wh-wh-wh-at !” was all he could stam. 
mer. And yet, to tell the truth, he was 
rather glad to see so soon again the fresh- 
faced, brown-eyed lassie he had turned 
away ina burst of passion five days be- 
fore. When he had recovered a little from 
his surprise he invited her to take a chair, 

“So that was the way you tok to get 
even, was it?” he asked, rather sneeringly, 

Bess reddened. ‘I didn’t do it for re- 
venge,” she answered. ‘It was the only 
thing I could think of to do, and the oniy 
place I could think of to do it in.” 

** Well, you’ll come back, I suppose, if I 
want you ?” 

** You haven’t asked me yet.” 

‘**T ask you now, Miss Conway. I shall 
want you, too, to dress my front windows 
regularly, since you have shown such skill 
in that direction. And you must break 
off, of course, with that house across the 
street.” 

**I must refuse the offer, sir. I have 
agreed to serve Saunders Brothers regu- 
larly in that way; and of course I shall 
not break off with those who were my 
friends in need. Besides, yesterday and 
to-day I accepted offers in that line from 
enough firms to keep me busy nearly all 
the time at excellent pay ; and I have an 
opening for work in the decoration of 
houses. I shall be very happy to add your 
store to my list of customers.” 

“Hum! um!” grunted Mr. Gordon, 
‘Tl think of it. Good-day !” 

So Bess went off with flying colors to 
her new work, a field she had marked out 
for herself, and one to which she was pe- 
culiarly fitted by nature and liking. She 
won distinguished success in it, and a 
comfortable living, with a neat little sum 
laid up in the savings bank. Gordon & 
Co. were added to her list of customers, 
and were served faithfully and brilliantly, 
tho it is quite needless to say that Saun- 
ders Brothers received the especially 
choice designs. 

‘*And all,” said Bess, one day, as she 
returned from putting the finishing 
touches on an exquisite room, the library 
of a stately new mansion—‘‘all this good 
fortune because my dear father did his 
duty bravely, like a man.” 

“Yes,” added Mr. Conway; “and be- 
cause my dear daughter did her duty 
bravely, like a woman.” 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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PEBBLES. 


“THE trouble wid the sympathetic 
sthroike,” said Mr. Dolan, “is thot the 
sthroike ’most always lashts longer than 
the sympathy.”— Washington Star. 





-.-“*Do you find any trouble in getting 
good milk now that you are housekeep- 
ing?” ‘We don’t buy milk. Our bric-a- 
brac is only large enough to hold cream.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


---.“*Tommy Wing’s mother is awful good 
and kind to him.” Mamma: “ What has 
she done that isso thoughtful?” ‘Let him 
have measles just the very day school 
began.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


----A Sad Mistake.—Mr. Fondparent: 
‘It’s a pity that boy ain’t twins.” Mrs. 
Fondparent: ‘‘ Because then we might 
name them Cherubim and Seraphim, for 
they continually do cry.”—Texas Siftings. 


...-Tatlor (to collector who has just re- 
turned from a dilatory customer): ‘‘ Well, 
did he seem very much annoyed to see 
you?” Collector: “On the contrary, he 
asked me to call again.” —Fliegende Blit- 
ter, 
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_...“ Doctor,” said Mrs, Weeds, “I can’t 
get it out of my head that possibly my poor 
dear husband was buried alive.” ‘‘Non- 
sense!” snorted Dr. Peduncle. ‘ Didn’t I 
attend him myself in hie last illness ?”— 
Life. 

....Maud: “They ought not to allow 
marriages between cousins.” Murie: 
“Why not?’ Maud: “Because if you 
marry your cousin, your own children are 
scarcely related toyou. They are only your 
second cousins.” —Harlem Life. 


..Mr. Trotter: “I told you that Chol- 
ly’s ‘attentions to Emily Brown would never 
amount to anything.” Mrs. Trotter: 
“ Well, you were wrong again ; they fright- 
ened Dick Faster into proposing at last, and 

* Emily accepted him.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


.. Diplomatic Tutor: “ We now come to 
the Emperor Caligula. Whatdo you know 
about him, Prince?” (Pause, occasioned 
by vhe silence of the august pupil.) ‘* Your 
highness is right, perfectly right. The less 
said about this Emperor the better.”—La 
Revue de Poche. 


....Jack (rapturously): ‘‘ Now, darling, 
will you please name the happy day?” 
Minnie (blushingly): ‘‘Three weeks from 
Thursday, Jack.” Norah, the kitchen maid 
(through the keyhole): ‘‘Av you plaze, 
miss, that’s me reg’lar day out. Ye’ll have 
toget married in the early part of the 
wake.” —Tit-Bits. 


,...-A small landed proprietor was taking 
adrive with his daughter and his intended 
son-in-law, for the purpose of showing the 
latter round the estate. The coachman 
drove at a smart pace. -‘‘ Johann,’’ whis- 
pered his master in his ear, ‘‘ don’t drive so 
fast, else the estate will look so small.”— 
Fliegende Bliitter. - 


....'Can you suggest any reason why I 
should print your poem ?” said the over- 
bearing editor. The dismal youth looked 
thoughtful, and then replied: *‘ You know 
lalways inclose a stamp for the return of 
rejected manuscript.” ‘ Yes.” ‘Well, if 
you print it, you can keep the stamp.’’— 
Washington Star. 


....The Professor: “As to there being 
any inhabitants on Mars, Miss Laura, it is 
alla matter of conjecture. The planet is 
believed to be older than ours, and it is pos- 
sible it may be inhabited by human beings 
much further advanced in knowledge than 
we.” Miss Lawra: ‘‘ Do you suppose, Pro- 
fessor, they have any idea the name of their 
planet is Mars ?”—Chicago Tribune. 


... She had attended the ambulance 
classes and obtained the certificate. The 
street accident she had earnestly prayed for 
took place. A man had broken his leg. She 
confiscated the walking stick of a passer-by 
and brokeit into three pieces for splints. She 
tore up her skirt for bandages. When all 
‘was completed she summoned a cab and 
took her patient to the hospital. ‘‘ Who 
bandaged this limb so creditably?” inquired 
the surgeon. “I did,’? she blushingly re- 
plied. ‘Well, it is most beautifully—most 
beautifully done; but you have made, I 
find, one little mistake ; you have bandaged 
the wrong leg." —Tit-Bits. 


...A certain justice of the peace having 
arrived, previous to a trial, at a conclusion 
upon a question of law highly satisfactory 
tohimself, refused to entertain an argu- 
ment by the opposing counsel. “If your 
Honor pleases,” the counsel replied, ‘I 
should like to cite a few authorities upon 
the point.” Here he was sharply inter- 
Tupted by the justice, who stated: ‘“‘ The 
court knows the law, and is thoroughly ad- 
vised in the premises, and has given its 
opinion, and that settles it.” “It was 
not,” continued counsel, “‘ with an idea of 
convincing your Honor that you are wrong, 
but I should like to show you what a fool 
Blackstone was.””— Piero. 


--Breslau, a celebrated juggler, being at 
Canterbury with his troupe, met with such 
bad success that they were almost starved. 
He repaired to the churchwardens and 
Promised to give a night’s takings to the 
Poor if the parish would pay for hiring a 
Toom, etc. The charitable bait took, the 
benefit proved a bumper, and next morning 
the churchwardens waited upon the wizard 
to touch the receipts. ‘I have already dis- 
Posed of dem,” said Breslau ; “de profits 
Were for de poor. I have kept my promise, 
and given de money to my own people, who 
are de poorest: in dis parish ' *Sirl? ex- 
Claimed the Gaesshivanlons, “this is a 
trick, “T know it,” im ye mg b SeaOrHe i ; 

‘Tlive by my tricks.” —Tit-B 








Certified Milk. 

Every dairy supplying our condenseries is 
under supervision. Milk is produced under rigid 
hygienic rules. The company’s reputation is, 
therefore, a certificate of the absolute purity of 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reater of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 


174.—CHARADE. 
First. 
In ev’ry book do we abound, 
Both long and short we are; 
Without us, ’twould be safe to say, 
No lawyer’s reached the bar. 


Second. 
In Paris, France, I hang my sign, 
The world would I re-dress; 
I write my name on works of art, 
Whose skill the fair confess. 


Whole. 


A poet of untarnished fame, 
Whose muse for us did sing ; 
Whose writings touch the heart of all, 
The peasant and the king. 
N. N.S. 
1%5.—PYRAMID. 

Across.—1, A letter; 2, a coxcomb; 3, 
sunrise; 4,a military instrument; 5, the 
guuwales of a ship; 6, the cotton plant; 7, 
a species of insect that damages cotton. 

Down,.—1, A letter ; 2, a form of the prefix 
Com; 3, a crucible; 4, a little bed; 5, a 
Florentine painter, 1487-1531 ; 6, American 
engineer and inventor, 1765-1815; 7, heaps 
ofore; 8, one who maintains that the New 
Testament was written in pure Greek ; 9, a 
title of high rank in Turkey; 10, a Persian 
fairy ; 11, source of light; 12, to signify; 13, 


a letter. STOCLES. 
176.—ANAGRAM. 


When mail-clad Winter rushes to the field, 
His trumpeter, the North Wind, at a 
pitch 
That thrills his hearers with a quivering 
twitch, 
Sounds the loud summons that bids Nature 
yield. 
Then, since her panoply provides no shield, 
Autumn’s gay banners drop into the 
ditch, 
And I contentedly seek out my niche, 
Secure whatever loud alarms are pealed. 
My niche, that sometimes holds a saint con- 
cealed, 
For good St. Nicholas has found the way, 
When over earth he makes his annual 
round : 
For, being wide and easy to be speeled, 
It suits him well—“‘ soots”” him, as some 


would say, 
So with his blessing evermore ’tis crowned. 
M. C. S. 
177.—RIDDLF. 


A humble place, in days of yore, 

Was filled by me upon the floor. 

Fearless knights, armed heavily, 

Have often trodden upon me; 

And jeweled dames, the fair and great, 

Have swept o’er me in gowns of state. 

My slender form and pretty face 

May now be seen in low, moist place, 

Where soft winds blow. A poet’s tongue 

My simple charms and grace has sung. 

Never a vessel sails abroad 

Unless ’tis certain I’m aboard. 

Every country holds me fair, 

And guards my rights with jealous care. 

Sometimes sad duties come to me : 

Once ina battle on the sea, 

A sailor lad, for home and me, 

Met death fighting gloriously : 

And when at last the strife was o’er 

His pale young corpse to deck they bore ; 

Reverently in my embrace 

They wrapped his form, and sweet, dead 
face, 








And fathoms deep, ’neath briny wave, 
They made the little hero’s grave. 
MABEL P. 
178.—PECULIAR PROBLEMS. 


1. A man born in the colonial days of 1776 
left a singular history, the number of his 


_ subsequent birthdays being equaled by the 


number of his children, altho his wife lived 
to an age which was the square of the num- 
ber of children! At what age did the man 
die ? 

2. A man of military tastes, who had a 
still larger family, discovered that his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, when together, 
could be arranged by twos, threes, fours, 
fives, or sixes, without a break in rank or 
file. What was the number of these chil- 
dren and grandchildren ? PERCY. 


179.—NUMERICAL. 


It seemeth 1, 2, just at present, 
A trifling illness might be pleasant ; 
Merely a languor, not incessant ; 


If one could go where 1, 2, 3, 
Recover health in great degree, 
At that fair city by the sea ; 


Where scrawny folk grow plump with 
speed ; 

Tkey weigh no 4, 5, 6, indeed, 

But add so much as they may need. 


Where, when aside the haze is driven, 
With phantom-like 4, 5, 6, 7, 
A glimpse of Corsica is given. 


Where winter masks in summer’s guise. 
And smiling waves meet smiling skies, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 lies. 

180.—DIAMOND. 

1, A letter; 2,a perforated cask for drain- 
ing sugar; 3, a German general in America 
(1824-18—) ; 4, Spanish ladies ; 5, a reddish 
herb of the United States ; 6,a playing with 
words; 7, worldliness (Obs.); 8, the name 
of several Grecian princesses; 9, a river 
flood ; 10, knowing; 11, a letter. 

STOCLES, 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, OCT. 4TH. 
168.—Shakes-veer. 

169.—1, Lilies, li, lies; 2, slaves, 1, saves; 
3, sixty, ix, sty; 4, place, 1, pace; 5, feed, d, 
fee. 

170.—Morose, moose, Mose, moe, me. 

171.—Slaughter, laughter. 

172.—‘* Let them tuke their horses with 
them ; they may need them for their crops.” 
[Grant to Lee, at Appomattox ] 

173.—Fire cracker. 
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The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s 


SOC COS OOD SSP G2 


Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
~~ 2 cents. 


Franco-American Food Co., 


Dutch 
Cocoa. 


P. 0. Box 150, New York. 
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240 Water St., New York. 
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Locomotor Ataxia, 
Epilepsy . 


AND ALL 
DISEASES 
OF THE 


SPINAL CORD 


FIND READY 
AMELIORATION FROM 
THE USE OF 


MEDULLINE, 


THE EXTRACT OF THE SPINAL CORD OF THE OX, 
PREPARED UNDER THE FORMULA OF 


Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, 


IN HIS LABORATORY AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Dose, 5 drops. Price, two drachms, $2.0. 


Columbia Chemical Co., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SENO FOR BOOK. 





It’s an absolute fact—and a 
fact is a stubborn thing—that 
we spend one-third of our 
lives in bed. Why not lie com- 
fortably? Some mattresses will 
rest every part of your body, 
others only a portion. Send: 
postal for interesting Book- 
let, free, for information, to 


FOSTER BROTHERS, MANUFACTURING Co., 
8 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 


; A FIFTY-TWO-WEEK FEAST! ; 


Harper’s 
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petitors and EIGHT advantages besides. Your 
young friend ought not to do without it. Let 
us send you free sample copy with pre spec tus. 
2,000,000 words for $2—pictures thrown in! 


The LARGEST and BEST of the juveniles. 
Hundreds of healthful ani attractive articles 
and stories. EVERYTHING afforded by com- 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 10 Flatbush Avenue, B:ooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ‘ETC. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


-H.& & .and connections, 
Fy rom Gr: Fy Ge ~ al Station. 
5) 




















Leave By way of Due. 
9:0 A. M., Springfield and Wore ester. 3:30 P.M 
10:0) A.M., ++New London and Providence, 3:00 P.M 
1:03 ALM. New London and Providence, 4:30 P.M 
11:00 A.M., Springfield and Worcester, 30 P.) 
1:00 P.M., New London and Providence, 1 P.M 
3: P.M., New London and Providence, 3 
310 P.M., *Willimanticand N.Y.and N.E., 9:00 Pm 
4:00 P.M., *Springfield and Worcester, 10:00 P.M 
5:0° P.M., *New London and Providence. 11:00 P.M 
11:00 P.M., *Springfield and Worcester, 6:15 A.M 
12: 0 P.M., *New London and Providence, 7:00 A.M. 
ng uns daily. inciuding Suvdays. 

+ Five hour limited, all parior cars. Fare $7, in- 
cl: ete parlor car seat. 

teturn ser ice same hours and by same route. 

Through pe irlor or sleeping cars by each train. 
. T. HEMPSTe AD, Gen'l P- ss. Agent. — 


| See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 

CHICAGO 
ano te SOUTH 


ONLY LINE TO 
West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 


W. H. McDoét, FRANK J. REED, 
V-PRES, AND GEN. MGR, GEN. PASS, AGT, 


SHICAGO 


HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 












Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


__ PROPRIETORS. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 


—Suaaaee ASPRINGS, NEW YORK. 
A popular resort for health, change, rest or recrea- 
tion all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, 
open fireplaces. sun-parlor and promenade on the 
roof. = of a 2 baths. Dry tonic air, Sar- 
atoga -- ¥~ lawn tennis, etc. Massage, 
Hlectricity, NV baths cad all health appliances. New 
Turkish and Ru3sian baths. Send for illustrated 
cirenlar. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
és MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 4th, 1894.) 


TEA.—The market for tea is disappointing to 
some since the middle of last month, but the 
majority have nothing to complain of, and feel 
that orders will be larger during the next few 
weeks. Amoy is quoted at 11@18c.; Fuchau, 11@ 
28c.; Formosa, 18@45c.; old Japan, 8@l6c., and 
new, 17@40c. 

COFFEE.—There is a fairly active market for 
mild coffees, and the range of values is steady. 
But Brazil coffee is inactive and depressed, with 
prices unsettled and nominal. Java is quoted 
at 19144@27léc.; Mocha, 25@25i¢c.; Maracaibo, 
17@20c.; Laguayra, 17}44@2I1c., and Brazil, 15%@ 
1Skée. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is in fair demand, 
and it is expected that considerable sales will be 
made to country merchants in the next few 
weeks. Values are steady here, with granu- 
lated at 4 11-16c.; crushed, 5 11-16@544c.; pow- 
dered, 4 15-16c., and cut loaf, 5 1-16@5'4c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are steady at 7@9c. per for medium to 
light weights. Dressed mutton is dull at 4@6iéc., 
and dressed lambs slow at 5@8c. Dressed calves 
are a little weaker, with country dressed veal at 
7@l0%éc. per th, and city dressed, 8@12c. City 
dressed beef, native sides, quoted at 644@10c. 
per b. 

PROVISIONS.—The markets have been rath- 
er dull and weak for provisions, but toward the 
middle of the week they show a better tone and 
recuperative power. Pork closes steady, with 
mess at $14.75@15.50; family, $16, and short 
clear, $15.50@17.50. The beef market is quiet, 
with family at $10@12; mess, $8@8.50, and extra 
India mess, $16@18. Beef hams are quiet at $19 
@19.50. Lard is steady at $8.40 per 100 h. Cut 
meats are weak, with pickled bellies at 74@8c. 
per hb; shoulders, 6@6!4c., and hams, 944@10c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been little 


improvement in the flour market. Exporters 
show a little interest in low grades, but they 
offer lower prices than quotations. Business is 
spasmodic and not regular. Winter patents are 
.8@2.90 per bbl.; straights, $2 60@2.65; clears, 
50; spring patents, $3.40@3.70; straights, $3@ 
15, and clears, $2.35@2.45. Southern flour is 
slow at $2.60, and buckwheat flour quiet at $2.10 
@2.25. Rye flour is weaker at $2.75@2.90. Corn- 
meal is steady at $3.20 for Brandywine and Sag- 
amore, and $3.10 for Southern and Western. 
GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat 
has declined slowly again this week, and the 
market is very much demoralized. Receipts, 
however, have fallen off rapidly. Exports are 
retty well maintained,and haveincreased over 
ast week. The European markets are dull, but 
the wheat abroad is said to be inferior. As the 
heavy surplus on hand now has been caused by 
the earlier crop movement the time will soon 
come when the visible will rapidly decline. The 
market is consequently not wholly lacking in 
encouraging features. October wheat is 54%c.; 
No. 2 red cash, 56c., and No.1 Northern, 70@ 
7Ot4c. The reaction in corn has been felt this 
week, but it has recovered its tone a little again. 
The large receipts expected are not coming 
forth, and offerings are rather light, so that 
prices are growing firmer. The interior move- 
ments show a steady decrease. October corn is 
c.; No. 2 cash, 55c., and No.2 white, 56c. Oats 
are also moderately firmer at the close, as re- 
ceipts show no increase, and offerings are small. 
October oats are 32i4c.; No.2 cash, 824c.. and 
No. 2 white, 35c. Barley is dull, but fairly 
steady. No. 2 Milwaukee is 60@6lc., and un- 
gradei Western, 60@65c. The market for hay 
and straw continues unsteady, and with values 
merely nominal. Prime hayis 75c.; No. 3 to No. 
1, 56@70c-, and clover mixed, 45@55c. Long rye 
straw is 50@55c.; short rye, 35@40c., and oat 
straw, ; 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Reports from all 
quarters indicate better pasturage, and the fall 
—_ of butter is expected to be superior and 

arger than heretofore. The demand has in- 
creased a little this week, and supply has been 
large enough for all needs. The market has 
enough butter of all grades, except possibly 
fresh, high-flavored creamery. Very little State 
dairy is arriving, and there is little demand for 
it. Factory is very dull. State and Pennsylva- 
nia extra creamery is 25@25l6c.; Western extra, 
26c.; firsts, 22@24c.; thirds to seconds, 16@20c. ; 
June make, 19@23c.; State dairy, 14@23%c.: 
Western dairy, 184%@lic.; imitation creamery, 
14@19c., and factory, 124%@15%c. Shippers are 
taking very little cheese, and local jobbers are 
not very active, but owing to first cost of stock 
cheese is hardening. Large size full creams are 
8@103¢c.; small sizes, 844@1034c.; choice part 
skims, 7 8c.; good to prime, 6@7c.; common 
to fair, 6c., and full skims, 3@3iéc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live ultry has 
meta big demand this week, and the Hebrews 
have bought liberally, sustaining prices very 
well. Spring chickens are 9@1046c.; fowls, 10% 
@lic.; old roosters, 6¢c.; turkeys, 8@llc.; ducks, 
50@80c. per pair, and geese, $1.1201.50. Dressed 
poultry has been less active, and prices are 
weaker. Young dry-picked turkeys are 7@9c.; 
scalded, 6@8c.; Philadelphia chickens, 14@20c.; 
Western dry-picked ,9@l10c.; scalded,8@¥c.; fowls, 
8@9%c.; old cocks, 5@%£c.; Eastern and Long Is- 
land ducks, l5c., and Western, 6@10c. E are J 
very dull, and in large supply. Jersey fresh are 
22@23c. per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 19@ 
20c.; Western, 17@19c.; ice-house, 16@i7c., and 
limed, 164%@lic. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Choice fall apples are in 
light supply and firm, but late hard ones are 
dull. Fall varieties are $2@3 per bbl.; green- 
ings, $1.50@2.25, Baldwins, $1.50@1.75, an 
mon winter sorts, $1@1.25. Pears are stead 
with Bartletts at $2.50@4.50 % 


supply, and are moving slowly at 50c.@$1.50 r 
basket. Grapes are generally steady, with Del- 


gra) me. See. per tb in bulk. Cran- 
berries are high at 8.50.per bbl., and $2.25@ 
2.75 per crate. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are dull and lower, with Long Island at $1.75@2 
r bbl., Jersey, $1.25@1.62, State, $1.50@1.62. 
weets are lower at $1 50@2.55. Onions are 
quiet, with white at $3.50@5; yellow, $1.25@1.75, 
and red, $1.25@1.87. Russia turnips are 0@75c. 
Bx ear is ubbard squash, $1.25; caulifiowers, 





cabbages, $27@4,50 per 100, and toma- 
: per box. 
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the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physiciansof the whole world. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongestendorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the vilal strength it gives. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment. It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 

- and General Debility. 
For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 


Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 
Scott&Bowne,N.“ Al Druanists. 6% --+* 
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When Baron Liebig, 


the great chemist, first discovered and made 
Extract of Beef, the cost of a sirgle pound 
of it was about $14.00. Now, millions of 
jars of bis world-famed 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


are sold at less than one- 

sixth of its first cost. Get ° e 
the genuine with this sig- 
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room culture. The only things needful for 
it are,a suitable place for the beds, fresh 
horse manure with which to make them, 
spawn for planting and loam for covering 
them. 

A suitable place means any spot under 
cover that is sheltered from draughts, dry at 
floor and overhead, and that has a tempera- 
ture under 65 degrees. Such places are 
commonly furnished in homes all over the 
country by house and barn cellars. The 
snug, unheated but frost-proof cellar, with 
its cool,even temperature, is the chosen 
home of the mushroom, and it thrives 
amazingly there. In very cold weather 
this temperature can be preserved without 
artificial heat by double-boarding the out- 
side doors and windows, and covering them 
with rough mats. Mushroom beds ia cel- 
lars heated by a furnace will require some 
protection from escaping gases and parch- 
ing heat. If the area devoted to them is 
large the simplest way to do this is to shut 
it off from the heater by a thin partition ; 
but if there are only a few beds spawned 
for home delectation, they can be boxed in 
by buards. The tops of the boxing must, 
of course, be movable, and should be about 
a foot higher than the surface of the beds. 
Altho hinged boards are preferable and 
secure immunity from drip and vermin as 
well as heat, in many cases cloth bagging 
and oiled paper have been made to answer 
every purpose. If it is necessary to econo- 
mize space inthe cellar the beds can be 
made in tubs, troughs, wide, shallow boxes, 
etc., placed in odd nooks and moved about 
at the owner’s pleasure; also in narrow, 
sloping beds against the walls beneath the 
shelves, leaving the center of the floor clear. 
When mushrooms. are grown on a larger 
scale for market, and every inch of space in 
the cellar must be utilized for the crop, the 

beds are made in tiers of shelves one board 
deep almost to the roof. 

Fastidious people may shake their heads, 
at first hearing, over the idea of keeping 
mushroom beds in a house cellar; but when 
rightly handled they emit no odor as the 
material, prepared for its mission at a dis- 
tance from the house, loses all properties 
which would make it more offensive than 
any other soil before it is brought to the 
cellar. 

Nooks and corners in barns, carriage 
houses, woodsheds, or any outbuildings 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


PRACTICAL POINTS IN MUSH- 
ROOM CULTURE. 


BY L, GREENLEE, 














MUSHROOMS can be grown in dark placess 
where nothing else will flourish, and if 
there is at command a cellar, shed, bit of 
pasture, or a few yards of unused space 
under greenhouse benches, why should they 
not be made to furnish their quota of food 
for the owner’s table, or dimes and dollars 
for his purse? For in American markets 
the mushroom is so well appreciated that 
it sells for more than twice the prices paid 
for it in other countries. The work itself 
is neither laborious, dirty nor difficult, and 
is most profitable as an indoor winter occu- 
pation, when all outdoor work must be sus- 
pended. After the beds have been made up 
the rest of the work can be done by bright 
boys and girls, or their mothers; and nota 
few of them find the mushroom beds in the 
cellar a pleasurable and valued source of 
Christmas and pin money. The more am- 
bitious mushroom grower, who wishes to go 
deeper into the business for larger profits 
than cellars or space available can yield, 
will find that a small mushroom house such 
as is described further alung, soon abun- 
dantly repays the cost of construction. 

One of the best features of mushroom 
growing is that it need not interfere at all 
with other occupationsand requires no care 
or space in summer. Farmers, gardeners 
and florists who use manure in large quanti- 
ties every year will find mushroom culture 
a real economy, since in its raw state, while 
still unfit for other crops, it can be used for 
growing mushrooms, and when the crop is 
gathered will be mellowed, sweetened, well 
pulverized and decayed—in just the right 
condition for producing good crops of 
grain, fruit, vegetables and flowers. There 
is no longer any mystery about mushroom 
culture,and no work which requires extraor- 
dinary intelligence or skill in order to be 
successful. 

Perhaps no other industry of like impor- 
tancerequires such a simple outfit as mush- 


where water does not lie on the floor or leak 
through the roof may also be utilized in the 
same way a8 the space in cellar, and, until 
cold ‘“‘ Christmas weather” begins, open-air 
crops of mushrooms are often as fine as any. 
In the South they can be grown outdoors 
all winter, and the cold greenhouses and 
pits so popular there for flowers are capital 
places for growing mushrooms. Old caves 
and mines and underground vaults have, in 
different sections, become famous for grow- 
ing fine mushrooms. 

In cool greenhouses where miscellaneous 
plants are grown florists and amateurs find 
snug quarters for mushrooms under, and 
sometimes upon the benches among grow- 
ing plants. In such situations some precau- 
tions necessary are to see that hot pipes do 
not run too near the mushrooms, and that 
water does not drip upon the beds or settle 
around or beneath them. 

The successful amateur, who began grow- 
ing mushrooms for market in a small way, 
and whose trade has grown with his skill 
and experience, often finds it expedient to 
build himself more roomy accommodations 
in the shape of a mushroom house. The 
most important point to observe in its con- 
struction is that it shall be warm and shel- 
tered in winter. Sometimes it is possible to 
build it against the warm brick wall of a 
greenhouse or dwelling, from which a water 
pipe can be run through to furnish all the 
heat necessary. Where this is impractica- 
ble asmall Hitching’s hot water boiler with 
a run of three or four inch pipe will make 
all warm and snug at small expense. Walls 
and roof may be of any weather-proof 
material, but all should be double, with an 
air space between the thicknesses. The 
roof must be sloping to carry off the drip, 
its lining sloping to fit it, and can be cover- 
ed with hay or straw in winter to prevent 
condensation of moisture inside and to give 
extra warmth. The walis can also be made 
warmer by banking them up with earth, 
sods, etc. There should be a door at each 
end for convenience in carrying in materials 
and removing crops and old beds without 
disturbing those in bearing. Double shut- 
ters are a safeguard against injurious 
draughts in winter, if the house must be 
entered directly from the air ; the door most 

- used should, preferably, be on the south 
side. An earthen floor, if well drained, is 
better than one of bricks or boards. Shelves 

. may be built against the walls, if they are 
thick and warm, asin a cellar. 

Fresh manure, from the stables of horses 
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and mules fed on grain and hay, is the only ° 
sort which amateurs should attempt to use 
in making up mushroom beds. The light, - 
dry, strawy litter should be separated from 
it, leaving tufts of wet, decaying straw in 
the mass, and throwing the whole into 
heaps under cover where it cannot become 
soaked with rain or snow. If allowed to 
remain undisturbed in these heaps until the 
beds are made up it would become very hot 
and white-burn or fire-fang. To prevent 
this it should be turned over with a fork, 
shaken up loosely, mixed well together, 
again thrown in heaps and firmed down 
slightly. This should be repeated every 
few days, or as often as seems necessary, 
Whenever the heaps become hot they must 
be turned. When firmed they do not heat 
so rapidly or require turning so often ag 
loose heaps. In two or three weeks the ten. 
dency toward violent heating will lessen, 
but the turning must be continued until the 
temperature of the manure does not rise 
above 125 degrees and the rank smell is gone, 
If then too dry and chaffy for the beds, it 
must be moistened with water, but never 
made so wet that a drop can be pressed from 
it. Once too wet it is worthless and must 
be thrown out, while if too dry it may be 
dampened. In just the right condition jt 
will mold into an elastic, spongy mass ip 
beds of any shape; when too wet it treads 
down into a cold, sodden mass ; when too 
dry it crumbles and will not stick together, 

Loam will also be needed for covering and 
casing the beds after they have been 
spawned. Any good common loam will do, 
but the fresher. it is the better; and all 
sticks, stones and bits of sod should be re. 
moved from it, so that it will be fine and 
mellow enough to work smoothly. Loam 
from beneath trees or the woods is aptto 
contain fungi and should not be used, 
Sandy soil and mucky loam taken from 
damp spots should also be rejected. The 
leam sticks better for the casing if slightly 
moist when used. 

The shape and size of the beds must be 
determined by the place in which they must 
be made. Outdoor beds should always be 
ridge-shaped, and somewhat wider and 
deeper than those in sheds, bouses or cellars 
so that they may hold their heat until the 
crop is matured. Indoor beds should be 
eight or ten inches deep if flat, twelve to 
sixteen inches thick in the deepest part, if 
banked ; and sixteen to twenty-four inches 
high if ridged. Very thick beds are apt to 
become too warm when new made, and are 
not necessary unless the temperature is low 
and the exposure great; for mushroom 
Spawn rarely travels more than a foot deep, 
and no heavier crops can be grown on three 
foot than on two-foot beds where the atmos- 
phere is warm and even. . 

Be sure that the floor space allotted to the 
beds is dry and well drained, then shake up 
the manure well and spread it evenly over 
the surface in layers, treading or beating 
each one down firmly with the back of the 
fork or spade until the beds are of the proper 
hight and shape. A thermometer inserted 
in a hole made in the manure will showina 
few days a temperature of from 110 to 10 
degrees. Should itrise to 135 or 140 degrees 
the manure is becoming too hof, and holes 
should be made here and there in the beds 
with a crowbar to allow the beat to escape. 
These holes must all be firmly filled with 
loam before the bed is spawned, which 
should not take place until the heat begins 
to decline steadily and falls to 90 degrees or 
lower. 

In airy, roomy cellars the beds may be 
left uncovered until spawning time, but in 
tight ones the moisture condenses into 
drip upon the beds and the surface becomes 
too wet. A light coat of straw spread over 
the beds will prevent this; a heavy coat 
would keep the bed too warm. 

Don’t be discouraged if at the beginning 
of the season your supply of manure is 
short. No matter how small the beds may 
be, if properly made and deep enough, they 
will bear mushrooms and can be added to 
week after week as the store of manure il- 
creases, thus keeping up a continual supply 
of mushrooms, 

When the thermometer in the bed indi- 
cates the right degree of heat for spawning, 
again examine the manure and, if it is not 
too dry, at once proceed to spawn it. If the 
heat has dried the bed too much it must be 
allowed to cool down about 40 degrees 
lower, then torn up, moistened with water, 
mixed over, pounded down into beds again, 
and treated as at first, putting on a thicker 
covering of straw to increase the tempera 
ture, which, this time, will rise more slow- 
ly. 

English brick-spawn is the best for a0 
amateur’s use, and it should always be 
fresh, and procured from trustworthy deal- 
ers. Having secured it, cut each one of the 
bricks into ten or twelve pieces with @ 
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_ gharp hatchet, so that nothing may be 


wasted in crumbs, and insert the pieces in 
holes made about nine inches apart each 
way in the surface of the beds. Cover 
them just deep enough to be barely out of 
sight, and again pack the surface down 
firm over and around them, If buried too 
deep the mycelium threads run the risk of 
being destroyed by heat should the bed 
chance to become too warm again. In eight 
or ten days the spawn should have begun to 
spread in the beds, and they may then be 
cased with the loam provided. The white 
mycelium threads rise up into it to develop 
their mushrooms, aud find there a firm 
foothold. It also contributes to their sus- 
tenance and protects manure and spawn 
from dampness and drouth as well as 
changing cold and heat: It is easy to tell 
when the spawn is spreading well in the 
beds by the well-known mushroom odor de- 
tected on stooping to examine the manure, 
and by the presence of tiny white threads 
all through the latter. There will then be 
no danger of burying these delicate organ- 
isms too deeply by the coating of damp 
‘earth. Spread the loam evenly all over the 
beds, covering the manure one or two inches 
deep, and firming it down well with the 
hand, a bit of board, or the spade. Five or 
six weeks afterward the mushrooms should 
appear, unless the beds have been allowed 
to get too cool, in which case their appear- 
ance will be delayed a week or two longer. 

In the meantime an even temperature 
between 50 and 60 degrees should be 
maintained, if possible. The manure will 
keep the interior of the beds warm enough 
and their owner must attend to atmospheric 
conditions. The beds will need no cover- 
ing ifsuch a temperatureis assured ; if not, 
cover them thickly with dry hay or straw. 
Astill better plan is to make box frames 
for the beds and cover them with mats, old 
carpets, etc. With such a covering good 
mushrooms can be grownin an open side- 
shed all winter. 

After the mushrooms begin to appear the 
surface of the beds should never be allowed 
to become dry ; but avoid watering them as 
long as possible. Moisture supplied through 
the air by sprinkling the walls or coverings 
of the beds will sometimes help to keep the 
surface moist. When direct watering be- 
comes necessary use warm water and apply 
it gently and gradually through a fine rose, 
so that there will be no danger of its running 
through the loam and drenching the ma- 
nure, thus killing the spawn. 

Pick the mushrooms for use and for mar- 
ket while still young and tender, never cut- 
ting them off at the earth with a knife, but 
giving them a firm gentle twist and pull, 
which is sure to bring them up by the roots, 
If left in the beds the latter are injurious to 
the new buttons still forming. 

Don’t be in a hurry to pick the mush- 
rooms while they are yet quitesmall!l. But- 
tons are very crisp and tender, but they are 
deficient in flavor, and you lose the weight 
which they might gain if left to growa 
little longer. The best and most saiable 
mushrooms are of medium size, plump, 
heavy, well shaped and finely colored. Pick 
them as soon as they reach this stage, 

» whether there are enough to fill a crate for 
market or make a fine dish or not. Stored 
under a slightly damp covering they will 
keep fresh until enough have been gathered 
for shipment or table service, while if’ left 
to grow on in beds until that time you 
would have a motley assortment of big and 
little, light and dark, tough and tender 
mushrooms that would repel the fastidious 
buyer, and perhaps fail to tempt your own 
appetite. 

Watch for any signs of fogging-off or 
other disease among the mushrooms, and 
quickly remove all that have such an ap- 
pearance, so that the disease may not be 
communicated. 

In April, after the season is over, the 
mushroom beds should be cleared away. the 
manure and earth used for other crops, and 
the walls, floors and ceilings of sheds or 
cellars used for growing them scrubbed and 
whitewashed with lime. This insures their 
cleanliness throughout the warm season, 
and leaves insects no débris to hide and 
Multiply among. 

HARRISBURG, PENN. 


PREVENTION OF FOREST FIRES. 


PROF. B. FERNow, of Washington, Chief 
of the Division of Forestry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a recent letter thus 
States his views as to the best means of 
preventing forest fires : 


“ First. Appoint one State Fire Commissioner, 
Who is to be the responsible agent of the State 
for carrying the law into effect and organizing 
the service, and who is paid for his work in pro- 
Portion to the value of his services. 

“Second. Make all sheriffs responsible for the 
butting out of fresin their gounty and for ap- 
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prehending any incendiaries; give the sheriffs 
power to swear in special fire wardens to act as 
their deputies, with power to employ a posse 
when necessary to fight fires. 

“ Third. Erect watch towers in suitable loca- 
tions for the use of fire wardens, and if possible 
establish telegraphic connection between them. 
Employ additional special fire patrols in the 
dangerous districts during the dangerous 
months, July and August. 

“Fourth, Require all lumber operators to burn 
their débris early in the spring (May)—it can be 
done, because it is being done successfully, 
cheaply and willingly by some—and, if they do 
not comply, have the fire warden doit for them, 
charging the lumberman with the expense. 

* Fifth. Require railroad companies, who are 
responsible for a large share of the fires, to use 
spark arresters and to clean their ash pits with 
care, and make them responsible under the law 


for careless incendiarism and for damages. 


With a properly instituted officer to look after 
them, they will readily avoid most of the fires. 
They should also be required to keep their right 
of way on both sides cleared of :inflammable 
material. 

“ Sixth. Require settlers and farmers to give 
notice of their intention to burn brush to the 
fire warden, and to obey his instructions as to 
the time and manner of doing it.” 


2 
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PRESERVING THE NATURAL COL- 
ORS OF FLOWERS. 


TAKE very fine sand, wash it perfectly 
clean, and when dry sift it through a fine 
sieve into a pan. When thesand is deep 
enough to hold the flowers in an upright po- 
sition take some more sifted sand and care- 
fully cover them. A spoon is a good thing 
to take for this, as it fillsin every chink and 
cranpy without breaking or bending the 
leaves. When the’pan is filled solidly leave 
the flowers to dry for several days. I[t isa 
good plan to warm the sand in the oven be- 
fore using it, as the flowers will then dry 
more thoroughly. In taking the sand off 
great care must be taken not to break the 
leaves, as they are now dry and brittle. 
Pansies preserved in this way will keep 
their shape and brilliancy of color all win- 
ter, and many other flowers can be equally 
successfully treated—anything, in fact, 
where the full pressure of the sand comes 
on both sides of the leaf; otherwise they 
willshrivel. To fill in flowers with cuplike 











shapes it is better to lay them on the sand 
and with a small spoon fill in and around 
each flower. Ferns when preserved in this 
way have a more natural look than when 
pressed, and the maidenhair fern looks al- 
most as well as when it is freshly gathered. 
—Exchange. 


+ 





A CORRESPONDENT in another column 
recommends the burning of potato tops as 
preferable to leaving them on the fields 
through the winter or plowing them under, 
This is good advice; but we note that he 
also speaks of taking the manure tops to 
the barnyard to be worked into the manure 
pileas an alternative practice. We have 
serious doubts about this. Potato blight 
often comes from heavy manuring with 
stable manure. It seems to furnish the con- 
ditions in which the blight spores can most 
rapidly multiply. If potato tops are put 
on a manure pile, will not the manure be 
all the more likely to cause the potato rot ? 
If the manure is used only for corn, and 
several crops intervene before potatoes 
come into the rotation, the danger will be 
lessened. Buteven then the risk is not 
worth taking. The manurial value of po- 
tato tops lies mainly in their potash, which 
can be saved when the potato vines are 
burned, and without danger of after in- 
jury.—American Cultivator. 








No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


DEAF NESS. 2. H5A0. NOISES CURED 


ard. Successtul when ali remedies fail. SoldE REE 
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FARMING IN 


CALIFORNIA. 


IT is almost impossible for the Eastern farmer to understand the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that in the history of the world no parallel has been found to the profits of cultivat- 


ing thesoil in California. 


Probably farming is the oldest of all industrial pursuits ; but 


the fact that it is so creates a condition of competition that makes unusual profit from 
ita thing not to be expected. On even the rich grain farms of Kansas and the North- 
west it is difficult for the farmers to keep their headsabove water. Asarule, farming, 
considering the vast amount of energy and intelligence expended upon itand the hard- 
ships which it entails, is the least profitable of occupations. 

In California the conditions are changed, and the old traditions and experiences 


are swept aside. 


It is something new, strange and unforeseen in human affairs. The 


reasons for it are simple enough; but it is difficult for a stranger to understand tha 


which is foreign to his experience. 


The peculiar climate of California is at the basis of all these strange conditions. 
It permits of the growing of certain articles of consumption that can be grown no- 
where else in the United States, and that are imported from foreign countries under 
heavy import duties and transportation charges. These expenses are saved by Cali- 
fornia growers, and constitute a part of the profit. 

The climate of California and the superior fertility of the soil give Californians a 
further advantage over foreign producers, and add still more to the profit. 

California isa woman’s paradise. Thereare many ways for a woman to make money 
that are denied to her less fortunate sisters in the Eastern States. Fruit culture and 
the various arts employed in preparing the fruit for market give a woman many op- 
portunities for doing pleasant and profitable work. 

As arule, twenty acres of fruit in California will support a family in far more 
comfort than three hundred and twenty acres in the rich grain-producing States. For 
this reason California orchards are generally small. The people consequently live very 
close together in the more popular fruit districts, and have opportunity to cultivate 
each other’s society. Schoolhouses and public assembly halls are common features in 
rural California, In fact, the people enjoy life in a way unknown to residents of the 
older States. Apart from a financial ability to visit the cities and keep in pace with 
those who cultivate the finer graces and pleasures of life, there is a general encourage- 
ment to higher effort, and a liberal return for all exertion. 

There are many ways of securing land in California, the numerous colony enter- 
prises especially opening the ways to get land without great outlay at the start. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY‘has three lines to California—the SUN- 
SET ROUTE, from New Orleans to San Francisco ; the OGDEN ROUTE, from Ogden 
to San Francisco ; and the SHASTA ROUTE, from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco. 
The Company will be glad to give any information that may be desired concerning the 


best way for reaching California. 


The three routes above mentioned enter California 


from different directions—the Sunset Route from the south, the Ogden Route from the 
east, and the Shasta Route from the north. All of them connect closely with other 
lines to all points in the Eastern States. Inquiries may be addressed to the following 
agents of the company : E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, 343 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Iil.; W. C. Watson, General Passenger Agent, New Orleans, La,, or T, H. 
GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal, 
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Saved My Life. 





“TI caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible cough. Doctors pro- 
nounced my case hopeless. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral reiieved the cough, 


and finally cured me.”—W. H. WARD, 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. W™M 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Was been a never-failing family remedy ‘er 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN I® 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains 2¢ 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. itsoothe 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
sightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggistz 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO. NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City 





Any subscriber of 
The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to : 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
















































































































































































































































































































Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar hax ighest 
of all a seven bens a ap H United 
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Rovrat BAKING PowDER Co.. 106 Wall St.. N.Y 


“A Fine Figure” 


is always the result of a perfect-fitting 
corset, which is one of the most import- 
ant items of a woman's dress. 
A well-fitted, comfortable 
and stylish gown de- 
Oe pends upon the corset, 
and the leading dress- 
makers, knowing 
this fact, recom- 
mend the 


“‘Glove-= 
Fitting” 
\} as being THE corset 
that gives the most satisfactory results. 

They are known everywhere, and 
may be seen and purchased at all the 


leading dry goods houses. If not found 
satisfactory, the money will be refunded. 


/ANGDON & BATCHELLERS 
GENUINE | 


THOMSONS CLOVE-F ITTING, 


(TRADE MARK) 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


EMPIRE 


WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 






















JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 





184 and 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Station Imported Novel- 
“ ties, Leat nor Goods 





Union Square, 36 East 14th Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


record. The 


THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER. 


Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color of iak, copying or 


pads can be changed instantly. 


61 Chambers Seo Gorner Broadway, 


Yost Writing Machine Company, in Fisted Vice Lessee, the. 





Chautauqua” Oil Heater Fase 


2. a? @omBrarion. “SWEET: 


OME” SOAP 


Warmth and cleanliness are vital to good health. By actual experience only can you conceive the 


comfort our handy, portable heater gives. 
chamber or nursery ; will boil a kettle or fry a s' 


try, quickly dispels chill or dam 
Heats a large room in coldest weather. Handsomely 


in sitting-room, bath-room, 


nickel plated. emcees Draft, Round Wick, Brass Burner. One gallon kerosene lasts 12 hours. 














COMBINATION Pizriont, - - 94 Furr. 
YOU USE Jue BINATION BOX Contras Ais eee Pua. or Prum, 814 Jn. 
yoo Bans Sweet Hone Soar. $5.00 a. OAPs Weiont, - - 30]-8s, 
THE SOAPS bree fn LAUNDRY Ane ty Oh on Coto Chtan, 22 
OSES IT HAS WO . » 
AND fou ‘Wuire Wooten Cunes Sim 
THE HEATER “ Geeky in al sd Vase ae Rhee, 2g 
THIRTY oc anesornemenc, | 4 od ae 
' % poz Shp ron tantes Ano comeseen 60 i pega) ¥ 
DAYS DST "A MATCHES ¥ rut ASSORTAENT OUR BOK PROVIDES, 8 
1 Bernt lien nora 25 | pa coments IF BORETAT REA.cem A499 £ 
BEFORE ENGLISH Castus gee TER WORTH AF Reran,.. 3 
BILL IS DUE 4 Sos tne OINEA Torr St 20 ye $10.00; HEATER . 
if poe. Eure Lesion yo ae ju Sout 7° GRATis. $2009 3 
2 
After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. All middlemen’s i 


profits are returned to you in valuable premiums, so well bought as to save you 


half the regular retail prices. The Larkin plan saves 
manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every middleman 


lishers of this paper know every claim is sustained by the facts. 

Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit 
in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the 
lady of the "house, and oo same day order is received. The publishers — 

be refunded without argument or comment if the 


know that your money wil 


or HEATER does not prove all expected. Booklet illustrating ten other psa 
miums, including the famous Chautauqua Desk, free upon application, 






you half the cost. The 
adds COST. The pub- 


ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS. 


Write your order like this, TO-DAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it : 


“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ 


trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF « SWEET 


HOME’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the CHAUTAUQUA HEATER. 


(yr if after thirty oy trial I find the Soaps and the Heater entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
I will remit you $10.00, if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 


making no c 
Name, 


arge for ‘what I have used.” 





Occupation, 
P. O. 





MN eg ea ae 





State, 





25095108 w THE LYARKIN:SOAP-MF'G: (o> BuFFALONY 





What you want we can supply— 
an easy writing pen. 


ESTERBROOK 


26 John Street, N. Y 


BROCKeCe 





150 OTHER STYLES. 





GLENWOOD * 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 





TWO GOLD MEDALS. 





EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 


ares and Dealers 









. FINE 
ua > SHOES 
wn, AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 


The ag Edwin 





- on application. 


De a, Miel's S Perfect Health Bise Biscuit, 


sound, white te teeth eX arrest p remacure m etasne ! 
“Send for circulars and test: 
The Dake Bakery ~T. -» Chicago, IH. 


A Practical, Every-day 
k Boo 








FREE pass over ead 
in cloth. 


“Sone tail to get to get the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 
the ares 42a} of the age. For full particulars 
AN j 
re fe GRE fond Venu ra is od he a 





Weightless"Gem"Beds 


Piano and Seles eon, 








H.Andrews&iGo."stecee™ 





A.B. ct E.L. SHAW, 
lished 1780. 
lig» oe OD 


=> DULPIT 
SUITS, 


Ng rae | 27 SUDBURY ST. 
" ert m, Mass. 
= —— Send Sc. stamp for now 100-page 


“DIETZ” TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP 


gt eck a iis no ame 










T throws etl moe af 
straight ahead 


IT burns earosmme, 
ier ‘Book. 
R. ETZ CO 





60 iaight. Servet. N. ¥. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD dakeow ™ 


st Jone Si. New York k and 

= 

-. “we ew York an 

*ANUPAGEURGRS OF 
PUMPS 

goytzaulic Pup hs Garden 


Fistares, isee" Iron Curbs, ford 


ee, Street Washers, 
Wovtis¥ountea in 1832 


Highest medal 
them by the Universal Ex- 
wav Vienna, Austen Risin 
and Centennial 





Exhibition, 








October 11, 1894, 


onderful Weber T- 
ls found ONLY in the 










Sth Ave. id 16 
warerooms, { 5th Avev and ic tonal 














CHURCH, LoDeE, 
, PARLOR, 





PEWS, 

a 7 

Filled Gold Chains, 
MADE BY 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES . 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods, 
—_— ft 


Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 


Iie AND 








A scratchy ben may balke 4 thought 
or spoil pave, Tadella Alloyed Zink 
Pens write readily and steadilys 


SO-Fomilion with vada, 


IN 2S Cr.S $1.25 BORKES. SAMPLE CARDS 15 STYLES 
AOCTS. AT YOUR STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POST PAID. 
TADELLA PEN Co 74 Sth Av. NEW YORK 


House 
Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China an Glass 
Eddy Refrigerators 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 & 132 West 42d Street 














New York 





Tux INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 











